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HE number of histories of lite- 

rature in any language is few, 
yet the advantage of such works— 
of such synoptical views of literature, 
as Hallam calls them—are too mani- 
fest to be disputed or expatiated upon 
at any length. The history of lite- 
rature, indeed, belongs to modern, 
and we may say to comparatively 
recent, times. Before the invention 
of printing it would have been diffi- 
cult for any man, however competent, 
or however travelled, unless he pos- 
sessed in addition immense wealth, 
to obtain the MSS. necessary, pro- 
perly, to write a literary history. 
Among the ancients, therefore, but 
short and secondary views are given 
of those writers who had still more 
anciently preceded them. Quintil- 
lian devotes but a single chapter to 
the orators, poets, and historians of 
Greece and Rome, and the work of 
Diogenes Laertius, valuable in many 
respects, is yet but a small repertory 
from which some materials may be 
supplied towards a history of ancient 
philosphy. 

In the sixteenth century it was, 
when printed works had become 
common, that some of the plodding 
and persevering Germans and Swiss 
published digests and indexes rather 


than histories of literature. Among 
these the compilations of Conrad 
Gesner ; and the Mecklenburgher 


Morhof { may be cited; but the 
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Dictionary of Bayle, published in 
1697, is a more inexhaustible mine 
than either, and though not a history 
of literature properly so called, it yet 
contains so rich a copiousness of 
facts, both with respect to authors 
and literature, combined with such 
good sense and acuteness in criticism, 
that it never can fail to be consulted 
by the writer of the history of the 
literature of any nation, either of 
ancient or modern times, or cease to 
be considered as a work indescri- 
bably attractive. 

The first comprehensive history of 
literature is, however, undoubtedly 
that of Tiraboschi. ‘This is in every 
sense a national history of the lite- 
rature of Italy, so complete as to 
leave no work of any consequence 
or importance connected with the 
subject uncommemorated. The 
Chevalier Abbé ‘Tiraboschi, the 
author of the Storia della Litleratura 
Italiana, was born at Bergamo in 
1731, and taught grammar at the 
College of Brera, at Milan, then in 
the possession of the Jesuits, of which 
order he was a member. Subse- 
quently he became librarian to the 
Duke of Modena, and in this capa- 
city must have had access to many 
rare works, which enabled him to 
mature and perfect his design. Pos- 
sessing not merely vast learning, but 
an exquisite taste, of sound judgment 
and indefatizable industry, ‘Tira- 
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boschi undertook and executed alone 
a work, the extent and magnitude of 
which may be conceived when we 
state that it consisted of 13 vols. in 
4to. ‘It is not,’ said Tiraboschi, in 
his preface, ‘the history of learned 
Italians I undertake, but the his- 
tory of the literature of Italy.’ 
The work descends to the close of 
the seventeenth century. In full 
and clear exposition —in minute 
and exact investigation of facts, Ti- 
raboschi has few superiors. His 
criticism is marked by uniform good 
sense; and it must ever be recorded 
to the pride and glory of his nation, 
that a single Italian succeeded in 
one a work in reference to 
taly, which the Rev. Fathers of the 
Congregation of St. Maur failed to 
complete in reference to France. It 
is true, the ideas of the Congregation 
were vaster and more varied in scope 
and design. The Congregation at- 
tempted to give a history of the lite- 
rature of ancient and modern France, 
and so far as they went undoubtedly 
succeeded; but it must ever be a 
subject of regret to every literary 
man that their task was left uncom- 
pleted. 

The work of Tiraboschi was fol- 
lowed by that of Corniani in nine 
volumes, bringing down the literary 
history of Italy to a comparatively 
recent period. ‘The erudition of Cor- 
niani is considerable, and his ana- 
lyses of many of the books which he 
criticises give to his volumes a value 
not possessed by those of Tiraboschi. 

The Frenchman, Ginguenée, ra- 
ther preceded than followed Cor- 
niani. This able and excellent 
Breton, who in early life had signal- 


ized himself by the publication of 


the Feuille Villageoise, by which he 
secured the friendship of Chamfort, 
of Madame de Genlis, and of Con- 
dorcet, was sent after the 9th Ther- 
midor as ambassador to Sardinia. 
It was in the capacity of representa- 
tive of France at the Court of Turin, 
that Ginguenée had the opportunity 
of making himself acquainted with 
the literature and literary history of 
Italy. This was the first work that 
disclosed to France, in her vernacu- 
lar language, the rich treasures of 
Italian literature. Its composition 
was begun towards the end of 1802 
for the Athénée of Paris. During 
the course, which ended in June 
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1803, a considerable portion of the 
work had been read. During the 
year 1804, however, the feebleness 
of his health obliged Ginguenée to 
suspend all labour. In 1805 he re- 
commenced and continued his course 
till the year following. But it was 
not till some years afterwards that 
the Histoire Littéraire de U Italie was 
ublished by the brothers Michaud. 

he great writers and poets of Italy 
have found in Ginguenée an histo- 
rian familiar with their language 
and their works, an impartial critic, 
an eloquent and erudite commenta- 
tor. Hallam himself, so competent 
a judge, allows that Ginguenée was 
conversant with the native literature 
of the Italian language; and albeit 
he discourses with some prolixity on 
the subject, yet he discourses use- 
fully, and has rendered the subject 
more easy of access. One of the best 
histories of the literature of Italy, 
by a Spanish Jesuit, Andrés, had 
preceded by ten years the work of 
Ginguenée. 

The Geschichte der Kiinste und Wis- 
senschaften of Frederick Bouterwek, 
commenced in 1801, and terminated 
in 1825, comprise the Geschichte der 
Poesie und Beredsamkheit seit dem 
Ende der dreizehnten Jahrhunderts. It 
is in this latter work that were pub- 
lished those two volumes on the Lite- 
rary History of Spain and Portugal, 
which first appeared in an English 
dress, translated by Thomasina Ross, 
in 1823. The Spanish portion of Bou- 
terwek’s labours is executed with 
great skill and judgment. So highly 
was it considered by natives, that it 
was translated into Spanish in 1828 
by Gomez de la Cortina and Nicholas 
de Molinedo. Bouterwek, to speak 
the truth, was fitter for the task of 
dealing with Spanish literature than 
the generality of his countrymen. 
His earliest days had been given to 
poetry and the belles lettres. From 
1790 to 1793 he had published seve- 
ral pieces of light poetry, which par- 
take more of the character of southern 
than of northern Europe; and later, 
his romance, in three volumes, of the 

‘ount of Donemar. In these volumes 
there appears much of the warmth 
and sensuousness of southern Europe. 

Such, with the four volumes of 
Sismondi’s De la Littérature du Midi 
de l’ Europe, were the principal works 
on the history of literature that ap- 


1850.] 


, till our own Hallam, in 1839, 
published his Iniroduction to the Li- 
terature of Europe in the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th Centuries. 

The works that had touched on 
Spanish literary history were, until 
1850, therefore, few and incomplete. 
There was Bouterwek, there was 
Sismondi, there was Dillon ;* there 
were the Letters written during a 
short Residence in Spain and Por- 
tugal in 1795 and 1796, by the late 
Robert Southey, containing some ac- 
count of Spanish and Portuguese 
poetry, originally published in 1797 
by Cottle of Bristol. These, with 
articles in reviews, were the chief 
sources to which the student, igno- 
rant of Spanish, had to refer. Our 
neighbours on the other side of the 
Atlantic appear for many years to 
have paid more attention than we 
have paid to Spanish literature. The 
names of Prescott, of Washington 
Irving, of Everett, will at once occur 
to the reader; and now we have 
with pleasure to add the name of 
Mr. George Ticxnor, which Mr. 
Murray has introduced to the Eng- 
lish public. Mr. Ticknor has con- 
scientiously devoted himself to the 
work. He is one of those men oftener 
sought than found in these dege- 
nerate days, who are ready to devote 
the labours of a life to one object, 
provided they be of opinion the ob- 
ject be worthy of the labour and 
the sacrifice. In the year 1818 Mr. 
Ticknor first travelled through a 
large part of Spain. His object was 
to increase his then imperfect know- 
ledge of the language and the litera- 
ture of the country, and to purchase 
Spanish books, always so rare in the 
great book-marts of the rest of Eu- 
rope. Spain was then in a depressed 
and unnatural state, and such books 
as Mr. Ticknor wanted were less 
valued than they are at present. The 
Spanish literati two-and-thirty years 
ago were certainly few, but they 
were more than commonly at leisure 
to gratify the curiosity of a stranger. 
It was then the darkest period of the 
reign of Ferdinand VII. The ab- 
solute power of the monarch was 
nowhere questioned. The Inquisi- 
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tion had been revived. The press 
was silenced, and the extinction of 
all generous culture threatened. 

Not four years had elapsed since 
the petticoat -embroidering, kite- 
flying, and leg - of - mutton- cating 
monarch had been restored at Madrid, 
and already most of the leading men 
of letters, whose home was naturally 
in the capital, were in prison or in 
exile. The first Spanish poet of the 
age, Melendez Valdes, had died in 
misery on the foreign and unfriendly 
soil of France. Moratin, while his 
comedies were applauded at home, 
was languishing in Paris. The Duke 
de Rivas, distinguished in arms and 
letters, in the civil government and 
foreign diplomacy of his country, and 
now ambassador at Naples, was living 
on his estates in Andalusia. Others 
there were, of not so much note, who 
were not less persecuted by a ruth- 
less and reactionary system of ob- 
scurantism. If such menas Clemen- 
cin, Navarette, and Marina were 
permitted to linger in gloomy and 
king-created Madrid, it was only 
under a system of espionage. Their 
footsteps were dogged, their pro- 
ceedings were watched, their familiar 
speeches were reported, and, as @ 
consequence, their lives were un- 
quiet and unhappy. Clemencin, in- 
deed, who had been chief editor of 
the Gaceta de Madrid in 1807, was, 
shortly after Mr. Ticknor’s arrival, 
made secretary of the government 
and chief of a section. The advice 
of a man so thoroughly understand- 
ing his own language and literature 
as the author of the Elogia de la 
Reina Isabel la Catolica and the 
Quirote Commentado,j must have 
been of infinite service to Mr. Tick- 
nor. 

But it was from Don José An- 
tonio Condé, the celebrated Orien- 
talist, a doctor of the University of 
Alcala and member of the Spanish 
Academy, that Mr. Ticknor received 
the largest aid. Condé was an ex- 
cellent Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic 
scholar, who had translated Anacreon, 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus into 
his native tongue, and who had given 
to his country a version from the 


* Letters from an English Traveller in Spain, in 1778, on the Origin and Progress 


of Poetry in that Kingdom. 


London, 1781. 
+ Clemencin died of cholera at Madrid in 1844. 


R. Baldwin. 
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Arabic text of the geography of El 
Edrisi.* During the reign of Joseph 
Buonaparte, Condé, whose sympathies 
went with improvement, progress, 
and reform, was appointed by the 
king, who was desirous of rewarding 
merit and attracting eminent men 
around his person, archivist to the 
Ministry of the Interior. ‘The ac- 
ceptance of this place caused him to 
be regarded as an afrancesado ; and 
though his career had never been 
marked by any violent or even very 
ardent opinions, Condé was obliged 
to take refuge in France on the ac- 
cession of Ferdinand in 1814. Ina 
retired village of one the French de- 

rtments he lived in exile till a year 

fore Mr. Ticknor’s first visit to 
Madrid in 1818. Friends, however, 
procured him a permission to return 
to Madrid in 1817. He returned in 
honourable poverty; and in the 
following year not unwillingly con- 
sented to pass several hours of each 
day with Mr. Ticknor, directing his 
studies in the literature of Spain. 
They read together the early Cas- 
tilian poetry, of which Condé knew 
more than he did of the most recent, 
and to which his thoughts and tastes 
were much nearer akin. Condé not 
merely directed the studies of Mr. 
Ticknor, but assisted him in collect- 
ing the books he needed—not an 
easy task where bookselling, as un- 
derstood in England, America, or 
France, exists not at all, even in 
1850, and where in 1818 the Inqui- 
sition and the Confessional often 
made what was most desirable, most 
rare. 

Condé, however, knew the lurk- 
ing places—the holes and corners in 
Madrid, in which books were to be 
sought, and to him Mr. Ticknor is 
indebted for the foundation of a col- 
lection in. Spanish literature, which, 
without his help, the American scho- 
lar, however rich, could have never 
made. 

Two years after Mr. Ticknor first 
visited Spain, te. in 1822, Condé 
died, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, immediately after the publication 
of the first volume of his Historia 
de la Dominacion de lus Arabes en 
Espana. Of this amiable man and 
excellent scholar, and of his influ- 
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ence on Spanish literature, we think 
Mr. Ticknor entertains too high an 
opinion. But as he owed Condé 
much in the way of advice and in- 
struction, his partiality is equally 
amiable and excusable. 

Mr. Ticknor expresses his obliga- 
tions to his friend the late Mr. Alex- 
ander Hill Everett, who ably repre- 
sented America for several years at 
the court of Spain, and also to 
Washington Irving, to Mr. Rich, 
one of the consuls of the United 
States, and to Don Pascual Gay- 
angos, Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Madrid, a gentleman 
well-known to most Englishmen 
who have visited Spain, and whose 
name is more familiar to the Eng- 
lish public since the publication of 
the volumes of Ford. 

With Gayangos Mr. Ticknor be- 
came acquainted between 1835 and 
1838, a period which he passed in 
Europe, and principally in the Pen- 
insula, consulting the public libra- 
ries in that country, and also in 
France, Germany, and England, for 
the purpose of accomplishing his 
work. 

The result of such a long-continued 
interest in Spanish literature, and 
such persevering industry, has been 
the book now before us. Nor were 
the three volumes of which we speak, 
and of which the materials were so 
elaborately sought and prepared, 
written hastily. The manuscript was 
touched and re-touched, and in the 
interval between Mr. Ticknor’s two 
residences in Europe, he delivered 
lectures upon the principal topics to 
which his volumes refer to successive 
classes in Harvard College. 

In speaking of the earliest litera- 
ture of modern Spain, Mr. Ticknor 
does not differ widely in his remarks 
from those who had preceded him. 
He asserts good reasons for believing 
that a revived taste and poetical feel- 
ing were perceptible in the Spanish 
Peninsula, even before they were 
found in Italy. Yet this earliest 
literature of modern Spain, a part of 
which is Provencal, and the rest ab- 
solutely Castilian, appeared in trou- 
bled times, when it was all but 
impossible that it should be advanced 
freely or rapidly in the forms it was 


* Descripcion de Espana hecha por Xerif al Edris, conocido por el Nubiense, 
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destined to wear at last. For as Mr. 
Ticknor remarks, the masses of the 
Christian Spaniards filling the sepa- 
rate states into which their country 
was most unhappily divided, were 
then involved in that tremendous 
warfare with their Arab invaders, 
which for twenty generations so 
consumed their strength, that long 
before the cross was planted on the 
towers of the Alhambra, and peace 
had given opportunity for the orna- 
ments of life, Dante, Petrarca, and 
Boccacio, had appeared in the com- 
parative quiet of Lombardy and 
Tuscany. 

Mr. Ticknor makes two divisions 
of Spanish literature: the first em- 
bracing the national poetry and 
prose, from the earliest times down 
to Charles V.; the second, containing 
that portion which, by imitating the 
refinement of Provence, was more or 
less separated from the Spanish po- 
_ spirit and genius. But Mr. 

icknor takes especial pains always 
to keep before the reader’s eye that 
it was at a period when the Christians 
were hardly less distracted by divi- 
sions among themselves, than worn 
out and exasperated by the common 
warfare against the common enemy, 
that the elements of the Spanish 
language and poetry, as they have 
substantially existed ever since, were 
first developed. 

Castilian verse can be traced to a 
period surprisingly near to the oldest 
document in the Spanish language— 
namely, the confirmation by Alfonso 
the Seventh, in the year 1155, ofa 
charter of regulations and privileges 
granted to the city of Aviles, in Astu- 
rias. It can be traced, too, by works 
long and interesting; for, though 
ballads are abundant in the Spanish, 
we are not obliged to resort to them. 
The earliest movement of Castilian 

try—earliest in age and first in 
importance—is the poem of The Cid. 
It consists of above 3000 lines, and 
can hardly have been composed later 
than the year 1200. 

Its subject is the great popular 
hero of the chivalrous age of Spain, 
and its whole tone and tenor is in 
sympathy with the contest between 
the Moors and the Christians, in 
which the Cid bore so great a part, 
and which was still going on with 
undiminished violence at the period 
when the poem was written. The 
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m has, therefore, a national bear- 
ing and a national character through- 
out. 

The Cid himself is infinitely more 
renowned in Spanish history and 
poetry, and much more commemo- 
rated in the latter than Roland in the 
French. 

He was born, says Mr. Ticknor, 
in the north-west part of Spain (we 
believe it is a well-ascertained fact 
that he was born at Burgos), about 
the year 1040, and he died in 1099 
at Valencia, which he had rescued 
from the Moors. Mr. Ticknor ap- 
pears to have read or consulted al- 
most everything written concerning 
El Cid Campeador ; yet it is strange 
he makes no mention of the MS. 
history of the Cid preserved in the 
church of Valencia; of his life, 
printed at Seville in 1716; or of the 
Portuguese history of his deeds of 
valour, published at Lisbon in 1734, 
with which Southey was well ac- 
quainted. 

There can be no doubt that Span- 
iards, at all times thrasonical — at all 
times and under every circumstance, 
whether of victory or of defeat, 
boasters—of the first magnitude, and 
lovers of the marvellous, talk and 
write hyperbolicaly of the achieve- 
ments of the Cid ; but whatever may 
have been the real adventures of 
Ruy Diaz de Bivar, he certainly ap- 
pears before us in modern times as 
the great defender of his nation 
against its Moorish invaders, and 
seems, to use the language of Mr. 
Ticknor, to have so filled the im- 
agination and satisfied the affections 
ot his countrymen, that centuries 
after his death, and even down to 
our own days, poetry and tradition 
have delighted to attach his name to 
a long series of fabulous achieve- 
ments. 

The poem of The Cid is not read 
for its mere facts, but for the vivacity 
with which it brings up manners 
and interests so remote from our own 
experience, that they come to us cold 
as the fables of the Greek and Roman 
mythology. Read asacontemporary 
and spirited exhibition of the chival- 
rous times of Spain, it however 
brings, mingled as it is with personal 
and domestic details, the character of 
the Cid and his deeds nearer to our 
sympathies and interests. 

The following lines on the famine 
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in Valencia, during its siege by the 
Cid, may be taken as a specimen of 
the poem :— 


Mal se aquexan los de Valencia que non 
sabent ques far, 

De ninguna part que sea no les viene pan 

Nin da consejo padre a fijo, nin fijo a 
padre, 

Nin amigo & amigo nos pueden consolar. 

Mala cuenta es, senores, avermengua de 
pan 

Fijos e mugi¢res verlo morir de fambre 


Which Mr. Ticknor thus spiritedly 
renders :—- 


Valencian men doubt what to do, and 
bitterly complain 

That wheresoe’er they look for bread, 
they look for it in vain: 

No father help can give his child, no son 
can help his sire, 

Nor friend to friend assistance lend, or 
cheerfulness inspire. 

A grievous story, sirs, it is, when fails 
the needed bread, 

And women fair and children young in 
hunger join the dead. 


There are many picturesque, strik- 
ing, and original passages in the poem, 
which the limits assigned to us forbid 
our extracting. We may, however, 
remark, that the poem everywhere 
breathes the true Castilian spirit, such 
as the old chroniclers represent it 
amidst the achievements and disasters 
of the Moorish wars. 

In perusing it, we feel that this 
poem is a work which stirs up within 
us the spirit of the time it describes, 
and as we lay it down and recollect 
the intellectual condition of Europe 
when it was written, we cannot help 
agreeing with Mr. 'Ticknor in think- 
ing, ‘ that during the thousand years 
which elapsed from the time of the 
decay of Greek and Roman culture, 
down to the appearance of the Di- 
vina Commedia, no poetry was pro- 
duced so original in its tone, or so 
full of natural feeling, picturesque- 
ness, and energy.’ 

Of the other anonymous poems 
like that of Zhe Cid we have not 
space to speak, but the curious in 
early Spanish literature will find a 
much fuller account of them in the 
volumes of Mr. Ticknor than in any 
work hitherto published in our lan- 
guage, or in the language of any 
other country, including even the 
Spanish Peninsula. 

The second known author in Cas- 
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tilian literature bears a name much 
more distinguished than the first. 
It is none other than Alfonso the 
Tenth, who, from his great advance- 
ment in various branches of human 
knowledge, has been called Alfonso 
el Sabiv, the wise or the learned. 
Alfonso, born in 1221, and who 
ascended the throne in 1252, was a 
poet, was skilled in geometry, astro- 
nomy, and the occult sciences; but, 
as Mariana says, was more fit for 
letters than for the government of his 
subjects. He studied the heavens 
and watched the stars, but forgot the 
earth and Jost his kingdom. 

Some of the works of Alfonso are 
written, not in the Castilian, but in 
the Galician. The Galician was ori- 
ginally an important language in 
Spain, and for some time seemed as 
likely to prevail throughout the 
country as any other of the dialects 
spoken in it. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, when the struggling 
elements of the modern Spanish were 
disencumbering themselves from the 
forms of the corrupted Latin, Ga- 
licia, by the wars and troubles of the 
times, was repeatedly separated from 


Castile, so that distinct dialects ap- 
peared in the two different territories 


almost at the same moment. Al- 
fonso, though a copious writer in 
poetry, claims his chief distinction in 
letters as a writer in prose. He first 
made the Castilian a national lan- 
guage by causing the Bible to be 
translated into it, and by requiring 
it to be used in all legal proceedings ; 
and he first, also, by his great code 
and other works, gave specimens of 
prose composition. 

The first monument in Castilian 
prose that can be properly cited is 
the Fuero Juzgo, which, though it 
dates from the reign of St. Ferdinand, 
the father of Alonzo, is one in pre- 
paring which Alfonso himself, it has 
always been supposed, was personally 
concerned. The Fuero Juzgo, or 
Forum Judicium, is a collection of 
Visigoth laws which, in 1241, St. 
Ferdinand sent to that city in Latin. 
The preparation of a code for Spain 
was undertaken by Alfonso in 1256, 
and finished either in 1263 or 1265. 
It was originally called by Alfonso 
himself Ei Setenario, from the title 
of the code undertaken by his father ; 
but it is now always called Las 
Siete Partidas, or the seven parts, 
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from the seven divisions of the work 
itself. 

The Partidas, though the most im- 
portant legislative monument of the 
age, did not at once become the law 
of Spain. The great cities possess- 
ing separate privileges long resisted 
anything like a separate system of 
legislation for the country at large, 
and it was not till two years before 
the death of Alfonso the Eleventh, 
and above sixty after that of their 
author, that the Partidas were con- 
sidered as of binding authority in 
the territories held by the kings of 
Castile and Leon. But for a period 
of now more than five hundred years 
the code of Alfonso has been uni- 
formly respected. It is a species of 
Spanish common law, as much re- 
verenced by Spain and her colonies 
as the English common law by 
England and her dependencies. In 
Louisiana and Florida the laws of 
the Siete Partidas are still in force, 
so wide-spread may be the influence 
of a wise legislation. 

That the Partidas haye so long 
existed arises from this, that they 
are rather a series of treatises on 
legislation, morals, and religion, than 
a collection of dry statutes. 

In reviewing the early literature 
of Spain, Mr. Ticknor takes broad 
and extended views. He marks the 
features of the poetry and the prose, 
and traces the one and the other up 
to its origin. Thus, while he de- 
monstrates that Provence, which was 
long united with Aragon, exercised an 
influence throughout the whole Span- 
ish Peninsula, he yet shows that there 
are two traits of the earliest Spanish 
literature, which are so separate and 
peculiar that they ought to be no- 
ticed. These are religious faith and 
knightly loyalty. 

The early popular literature of 
Spain Mr. ‘Ticknor divides into four 
classes. First, the ballads or poetry, 
either narrative or lyzical ; secondly, 
the chronicles, or the half-genuine, 
half-fabulous histories of the great 
events and heroes of the national 
annals; thirdly, the romances of 
chivalry, intimately connected with 
both the others; and fourthly, the 
drama, which was hardly a less po- 
pular and religious amusement in 
Spain than in Greece or France. 


* Dominacion de los Arabes. 
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Albeit Mr. Ticknor does not ab- 
solutely express an entire assent to 
the theory of Condé in reference to 
the Spanish ballads, he yet gives to 
that theory a certain sanction and 
favour. Though the earliest Spanish 
ballads certainly possess not the cha- 
racteristics of an uninitiated litera- 
ture, and albeit not a single Arabic 
original has been found for any one 
of them—though indeed the Spanish 
ballads, by their freedom, their 
energy, their Christian tone; and 
chivalrous loyalty, announce an ori- 
ginality and independence of cha- 
racter, we nevertheless lean to the 
opinion expressed by Condé, that in 
the versification of the Castilian bal- 
lads and seguidillas, the Spaniards 
have received from the Arabs an 
exact type of their verses. ‘From 
the period of the infancy of our 
poetry,’ says Condé, * we have rhym- 
ed verses according to the measures 
used by the Arabs before the times 
of the Koran.’ 

This is the view also taken by 
Dillon, who, in his letters from Spain 
in 1788,* on the origin and progress 
of poetry, says that 

Alvaro of Cordova complains that the 
Spaniards had so totally forgotten the 
Latin tongue, and given the preference 
to Arabic, that it was difficult, even 
amongst a thousand people, to find one 
who could write a Latin letter. So great 
was the attachment of people to Chaldaic 
books and the literature of the Orientals, 
that they could write Arabic with re- 
markable purity, and compose verses 
with as much fluency and elegance as 
the Arabians themselves. Not merely 
charmed with Arab poetry, the Span- 
iards embraced the religion of the Arabs ; 
for Isen, king of Cordova, who died in 
795, had three thousand apostates from 
Christianity in his train. 

Thus, for a period of cight hun- 
dred years that the dominion of the 
Arabs continued, honour and love 
were sung by the bards, and the 
Arabic muse furnished a numerous 
list of poets, whose names are re- 
corded in the Bibliotheca Hispana of 
Don Nicholas Antonio, the Oriental 
dictionary of WHerbelot, and the 
Arabic-Lispanie collection of manu- 
scripts in the Escurial, published 
about eighty years ago at Madrid 
by Casiri. 

The Moorish ballads form a large 
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and brilliant class by themselves. 
But none of them are as old as the 
earliest historical ballads. Few can 
be found, as Mr. Ticknor truly says, 
alluding to events or personages 
that occur before the period immedi- 
ately preceding the fall of Granada ; 
and even in these few, the proofs of 
amore recent and Christian charac- 
ter are abundant. Mr. Ticknor in- 
timates, and the truth appears to be, 
that after the final overthrow of the 
Moorish power, when the conquer- 
ors for the first time came into full 
possession of whatever was most lux- 
urious in the civilization of their 
enemies, the tempting subjects their 
situation suggested were at once 
seized upon by the spirit of their 
popular poetry. 


The sweet South (says Mr. Ticknor), 
with its picturesque and effeminate re- 
finement ; the foreign yet not abso- 
Iutely stranger manners of its people; 
its magnificent and fantastic architec- 
ture ; the stories of the warlike achieve- 
ments and disasters at Baza, at Ronda, 
and at Alhama, with the romantic ad- 
ventures and fierce feuds of the Ze- 
gris and Abencerrages, the Gomeles 
and the Alitares, all took strong hold of 
the Spanish imagination, and made of 
Granada, its rich plain and snow-capped 
mountains, that fairy land, which the 
elder and sterner ballad poetry of the 
north had failed to create. 


The ballad poetry of Spain was 
not confined to heroic subjects drawn 
from romance or history, or to sub- 
jects depending on Moorish tradi- 
tions or manners. The poetical feel- 
ings of the Spanish people, even of 
the lowest grade, were widely dif- 
fused. The popular perceptions were 
varied and vivid, and distinguished 
by quickness, tenderness, and sensi- 
bility. 

One of the earliest and most grace- 
fal of the lyrical ballads of Spain 
was the following; the first stanza 
of which we give in Spanish and 
English :— 

Rosa fresca, Rosa fresca, 

Tan garrida y con amor, 
Quando yos tuve en mis brazos 
No vos supe servir no | 


Rose, fresh and fair, Rose, fresh and fair, 
That with love so bright dost glow, 
When within my arms I held thee, 
I could never see thee, No! 
And now that I would gladly, 
I no more can see thee, No! 
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When the great Moorish contest 
was transferred to the south, Leon, 
Castile, and the whole north, be- 
came comparatively quiet and settled. 

The ballads, though not really ne- 
glected, now began to subside into 
the lower portions of society. The 
more advanced and educated natu- 
rally sought other forms of literature. 
The oldest of these forms was the 
Spanish prose chronicles, which were 
the successors of the Monkish Latin 
chronicles and legends, long before 
known in the country. 

The first of the chronicles in the 
order of time, and the first in merit, 
comes directly from a royal hand. 
It is called the Chronicle of Spain, 
or the General Chronicle of Spain. 
It is divided into four parts, the first 
opening with the creation of the 
world! 

The earliest portions are the least 
interesting. In the same style with 
the chronicles of kings and great 
men, are chronicles or histories of 
travellers. The oldest of them that 
has any value is an account of an 
embassy to Tamerlane, the great 
Tartar conqueror. 

To Columbus, who was not a 
Spaniard, but a Genoese, yet whose 
name and fame are inseparably bound 
up with that of Spain, Mr. Ticknor 
consecrates some pages. But the 
American is constrained to admit, 
that though somé of the early Span- 
ish adventurers, like Hojeda, were 
men of principle, who died in po- 
verty and sorrow, yet that not one 
among them all had the lofty spirit 
of Columbus—not one his elevation 
of character, or his sincerity of con- 
viction. 

On Amadis de Gaula, or Esplan- 
din, and other romances of chivalry, 
Mr. Ticknor discourses with great 
zest and spirit; but we regret that 
we cannot follow him. 

The institutions and feelings of 
chivalry, we need not say, struck a 
firm root in Spain. Spain had long 
been the land of knighthood when 
the romances of chivalry first ap- 
peared there. The Moorish wars, 
which made every gentleman a sol- 
dier, necessarily tended to this result, 
and so did—as Mr. Ticknor properly 
remarks—the free spirit of the com- 
munities, led on by barons as inde- 
pendent as the king on his throne. 

On the intercourse between Italy 
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and Spain in the first period of her 
literary history, Mr. Ticknor makes 
many judicious remarks. The reli- 
gious influences of Italy on Spain 
were considerable; and to these were 
early added those ofa higher intel- 
lectual culture. Before the year 
1300, Italy possessed, at least, five 
universities famous throughout Eu- 
rope, and attracting students from 
the most distant countries. Spain, 
at the same period, possessed only 
Salamanca, then in a very unsettled 
state. In the following century, the 
universities established at Huesca 
and Valladolid produced but little 
effect. The Spanish peninsula was 
in too disturbed a state for any very 
great encouragement of letters ; and 
those Spaniards who wished to be 
taught resorted to Paris or to Italy. 
At Bologna, Padua, Rome, and Na- 
ples, Spaniards early sought the 
culture that either was not to be 
obtained, or to be obtained with 
difficulty, at home. 

In 1364, the instruction of Span- 
iards in Italy was put on a perma- 
nent foundation by Cardinal Albor- 
noz, archbishop of Toledo, who, as 

relate, statesman, and soldier, was 
ead of the Spanish Church in the 
reign of Alfonso XI. This distin- 
guished personage founded at Bo- 
logna the College of Saint Clement, 
a munificent institution, that has 
subsisted to our own age. From the 
middle of the fourteenth century the 
most direct means, through this col- 
lege, existed for culture and inter- 
communication between Italy and 
Spain; and one of its alumni, An- 
tonio de Lebrixa, commonly called 
Webrississensis, did more to advance 
the cause of letters in Spain than 
~ Spaniard of his time. 

Vor were commercial and political 
relations wanting to the same effect. 
Barcelona, the seat of a court—the 
cradle of the first commercial code 
and of the first bank, had from the 
days of James the Conqueror exer- 
cised an influence on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and successfully 
competed with Pisa and Genoa. In 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries, Barcelona was one 
of the most magnificent cities in Eu- 
rope, and carried its influence, not 
only through the kingdoms of Ara- 
gon and Valencia, but into the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Castile. 
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But that which constituted a me- 
dium of communication more im- 
portant and effectual than any or 
all of the others, was the language 
of Italy. The Latin, as Mr. Ticknor 
truly says, was the mother of both; 
and the resemblance was such, that 
neither could claim to have features 
entirely its own. ‘Though transla- 
tions are less common from the pen 
of Italian authors then existing than 
might be supposed, yet enough are 
found to show that Italian language 
and literature were cultivated. In 
1428, the Divina Commedia was twice 
translated ; once by Febrer into the 
Catalan dialect, and once by Don 
Enrique de Villena into the Cas- 
tilian. 

The long reign of John IL, ex- 
tending from 1407 to 1454, was not 
unfavourable to the progress of ele- 
gant literature in Spain. A sort of 
poetical court was gathered about 
the indolent monarch, which gave to 
the country an impulse of refine- 
ment perceptible through several 
generations. 

In the reign of John a taste for 
poetical composition extended into 
the north and heart of Spain—into 
Andalusia and Portugal. Though 
disfigured by innumerable conceits, 
and too great an infusion of love 
and knight-errantry, yet this poetry 
occasionally exhibited touches of na- 
ture, and more frequently graceful- 
ness and a certain charm, amounting 
among the natives to fascination. 
Under the influence of this class of 
poets was formed the school of the 
Minnesingers—the poets of love and 
gallantry—a school which either 
owed its existence to the Trouba- 
dours of Provence, or which as- 
sumed, at all events, much of their 
character. 

On the poetry of the Marguises of 
Villena and Santillana, of Juan de 
Mena, Perez de Guzman, and the 
other courtly writers, we have not 
space to dwell; nor can we stop 
within the limits assigned to us to 
tarry with the Manriques, the Ur- 
reas, the Juan de Padillas, and the 
Cancionervs, or the authors of the 
devotional poetry of the epoch. 

Leaving these comparatively un- 
important topics, we come to the 
condition of things in Spain at the 
end of the reign of Ferdinan’ and 
Isabella. The Spaniards had long 
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been intolerant. To their wars 
with the Moors had been added 
from an early period —indeed from 
the end of the fourteenth century 
—an exasperated feeling against 
the Jews. Moors and Jews were 
hated by the Spanish people: the 
first, as their conquerors; the last, 
for their wealth and their unbelief. 
Both were deemed the enemies of 
that cross under which Spaniards 
had gone to battle for centuries. The 
priesthood taught, and the people 
believed, that their unbelief and op- 
position to the faith of Christ was 
an offence against God. Nor was 
hatred to the Moors less bitter and 
less unchristian. In those days of 
forays into the enemy’s territory, it 
was customary for Christian knights, 
on their return, to bring dangling at 
their saddle bows the heads of the 
Moors they had slain, and to throw 
them to the muchachos of the vil- 
lages, to exasperate their youthful ha- 
tred against the enemies of their faith. 
This practice, we learn from Cle- 
mencin,* was continued as late as the 
war of the Alpuxarras under Don 
John of Austria, in the reign of 
Philip II. It is only by reading 
such authors as Carvajal — Histuria 
de la Rebelion y Castigo de los Mo- 
riscos del Reyno de Granada, and 
the Guerras de Granada of Hitas — 
that it is possible to know how much 
the Spanish character was degraded 
by this fierce hatred, inculcated 
during the nine centuries that 
elapsed between the age of Roderic 
the Goth and that of Philip IL, 
a hatred not merely inculcated as a 
sentiment of loyalty, but as a duty of 
religion. 

To establish the Inquisition among 
such a people was not a work of 
difficulty. Ferdinand was not un- 
willing to see a power grow up near 
his throne with which the political 
er ee of the country could 

ardly fail to be in alliance ; while 
the piety of Isabella, more super- 
stitious than enlightened, induced 
her to ask for the introduction of the 
Holy Office into her dominions as a 
Christian benefit to her people. 
After some negociations with the 
court of Rome, therefore, the Inqui- 
sition was established at Seville in 
1481: the first inquisitors being Do- 
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minicans, and their earliest victims 
Jews. Six were burned within four 
days from the time when the tribunal 
first sat, and Mariana states the 
whole number of those who suffered, 
in Andalusia alone, during the first 
year of its existence, at 2000; be- 
sides 17,000 who underwent some 
form of punishment less severe than 
that of the stake. 

All these barbarities were com- 
mitted, not merely with the assent, 
but midst the rejoicing of the mass 
of the people. Their shouts of joy 
and exultation followed the exile of 
the Jewish race from Spain in 1492. 
And it is a strange peculiarity, and 
shows a wonderful persistence in 
‘hatred, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness,’ that this persecution of the 
Hebrew race in Spain has been little 
mitigated even to our own day. 

The fall of Granada, which pre- 
ceded the expulsion of the Jews, 
placed the Moors as much at the 
mercy of their conquerors. Though 
the property of the vanquished and 
their religious privileges were se- 
cured to them, with their mosques 
and the free exercise of their religion, 
yet the spirit and even the terms of 
the capitulation were violated. ‘The 
Christian laws of Spain and the In- 
quisition were imposed on the con- 
quered, and a persecution commenced, 
which, being carried on for a century 
with increasing ferocity, at length 
ended, in 1609, by the forcible ex- 
pulsion of the Moors. 

From the first establishment of the 
Holy Office the great body of Spanish 
Christians rejoiced in it, as securing 
the purity and orthodoxy of their 
faith; but, nevertheless, some of 
the more intellectual and cultivated 
felt their sense of personal security 
gradually shaken, until at length it 
became the object of their lives to 
avoid suspicion and reproach of the 
familiars Many of the nobler and 
more enlightened Spaniards, more 
especially on the comparatively free 
soil of Aragon, struggled against the 
invasion of a new power, whose in- 
fluence had become terrific and over- 
powering. But the authority of the 
Government, and the subtle influence 
of the Church, sustained by the pas- 
sions of the lower multitude, were 
irresistible. Spanish intolerance, 
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which through the Moorish wars ac- 
companied the contest, and shared its 
chivalrous spirit, now assumed an 
air of sombre fanaticism, which was 
not without influence on the literature 
of the country. Printed books in 
Spain, at all times few and unim- 
portant, were from the earliest times 
subjected to the censure of the civil 
authority. But at the appearance, 
and during the progress of the Re- 
formation, the spirit of intolerance, 
and the power of the Church 
and Inquisition, became still more 
marked. 

Mr. Ticknor truly pronounces the 
central point in Spanish history to 
have been the capture of Granada. 
During eight centuries before that 
event the Christians of the Peninsula 
were occupied with conflicts at home, 
but no sooner was the last Moorish 
fortress rendered up than the stern 
energies, so long pent up within their 
own sierras, broke loose. In less 


than thirty years Charles V., who 
had inherited Spain, Naples, Sicily, 
and the Low Countries, and into 
whose treasury the wealth of the 
Indies had begun to pour, was 
elected Emperor of Germany, and 


undertook a career of foreign con- 
quest such as had not been imagined 
since the daysof Charlemagne. This 
was the brilliant aspect ofiered to an 
imaginative Spaniard in the first half 
of the sixteenth century. 

But a moral power was at work 
destined to divide Europe anew. 
Luther was already become a coun- 
texpoise to the military master of so 
many kingdoms. During the one 
hundred and thirty years that elapsed 
betwee the enunciation of Luther’s 
ninety-five propositions and the Peace 
of Westphalia, Spain was certainly 
far removed from the fields where 
the most cruel battles of the religious 
wars were fought. But the interest 
the Spanish people took in the strug- 
gle may be gathered from their bit- 
terness against the Protestant princes 
of Germany—from their efforts made 
to crush the rebellion in the Ne- 
therlands— from the expedition of 
the .\rmada against Protestant Eng- 
land,—and from the interference of 
Philip IL. in the affairs of Henry ITI. 
and Henry IV., when Protestantism 
seemed to be gaining ground in 
France. In any spot in which it 
was possible to assail the great 
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movement of the Reformation the 
armies of Spain might be found. 

It may be asked, What had the 
Reformation to do with Spanish lite- 
rature? It had much to do with it, 
and with the progress of the human 
mind in Spain. In 1539 Charles V. 
obtained a Papal bull, authorizing 
him to procure from the University 
of Louvain in Flanders a list of books 
dangerous to be introduced into his 
dominions. This list was printed in 
1546. It was the first Index Expur- 
gatorius published in Spain, and the 
second in the world. The contest, 
as Mr. Ticknor remarks, with Pro- 
testantism under such auspices was 
short. It began in blood in 1559, 
and was ended in 1570. At one pe- 
riod the new doctrine had made some 
progress in the monasteries and 
among the clergy. But although 
many of those who embraced it were 
distinguished by their learning, their 
rank, and their general intelligence, 
it never became formidable from the 
numbers it enlisted. 

Having expelled the Jews and re- 
duced the Moors to submission, 
Spaniards turned themselves with the 
same fervent zeal to purify their soil 
from heretical pollution. To this 
end and object Pope Paul IV., in 
1558, issued a bull, by which all 
preceding dispositions of the Church 
against heretics were confirmed. This 
spiritual decree came in aid of the 
most odious and awful penalties of 
the civil government under Philip II. 
Llorente tells us that the first auto 
da fé of Protestants was held at Val- 
ladolid in 1559. The royal family 
was occasionally present, and several 
persons of rank suffered. As the 
cause of Protestantism appealed to 
learning for its support, men of learn- 
ing were particularly obnoxious to 
suspicion. Sanchez, the best classical 
scholar of his time; Luis de Leon, 
the best Hebrew critic and the most 
eloquent preacher; and Mariana, the 
chief Spanish historian, were all sum- 
moned before the Holy Office to 
avow, at least, their submission to 
its authority, if they were not, per- 
adventure, to be subjected to its cen- 
sures. The Holy Office soared at 
nobler quarry than men of letters. 
The apostle of Andalusia, Juan de 
Avila; the devout, mystic Luis de 
Grenada; with Teresa de Jesus and 
Juan de la Cruz, both canonized by 
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the Church of Rome, passed through 
its cells. Carranza, archbishop of 
Toledo and primate of Spain, after 
being tormented for eighteen years, 
died in submission ; and Cazella, who 
had been a favourite chaplain of 
Charles V., perished in its flames. 
Even Don John of Austria and the 
formidable Duke of Alva were sub- 
jected to its proceedings. 

The result of these extraordinary 
traits in the national character mark- 
edly impressed themselves on the 
literature of Spain. The Christian 
_— which gave an air of duty to 
the wildest forms of adventure, now 
fell into a low and anxious bigotry, 
fierce and intolerant. The body of 
Spanish poetry and prose was in- 
juriously affected by so diseased a 
condition of the national character. 
The generous and manly spirit—the 
breath of intellectual life—was stifled. 
Forensic eloquence and the eloquence 
of the pulpit, satirical poetry and ele- 
gant didactic prose, says Mr. Tick- 
nor, scarcely appeared at all. Epic 
wm d was perverted and misdirected. 

t is true the drama, the ballads, and 
the lighter forms of lyrical verse, 
seemed, to use the words of our au- 
thor, ‘exuberant and lawless from 
the restraints imposed.’ The books 
that were published during the pe- 
riod of which we are speaking bore 
marks of the subjection to which the 
press and those who wrote for it were 
reduced. 

In the progress of Mr. Ticknor’s 
history, and in the full developement 
of the Spanish character and litera- 
ture, there are seeming contradictions, 
which can only, as he properly says, 
be reconciled by looking to the foun- 
dations on which they both rest. 
With the Inquisition at the height 
of its power, we find a free and im- 
moral drama at the height of its 
popularity. ‘ Philip I. and his two 
immediate successors governing the 
country with the severest and most 
jealous despotism, while Quevedo 
was writing his witty and dangerous 
satires, and Cervantes his genial and 
wise Don Quixotte.’ 

The result of this production of 
the intellect and mind of man was 
soon—soon, at least, in the eras of 
nations— seen. Little more than a 
century elapsed before the govern- 
ment that had threatened the world 
with a universal empire was hardly 
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able to repel invasion from abroad, 
or to maintain at home the allegiance 
of its own subjects. Life had passed 
out of the Spanish character. Asa 
people, from being a first-rate power 
they sunk away to mere nothingness. 
Their boasting became ‘the echo of 
folly ;’ their vainglory ‘the shadow 
of renown.’ 

Of the low state ofletters in Spain 
about the year 1500, Mr. Ticknor 
gives an interesting description in his 
second chapter. In the same chapter 
he traces with a rapid and faithful 
hand the influence of Italy on the 
literature of Spain and the conquests 
of Charles V. 

The remarks of Mr. Ticknor on 
Juan Boscan we are unable to ex- 
tract. He gives a most interestin 
account of the life, so crowded wit 
cares and adventures, of Boscan’s 
friend, Garcilasso de la Vega, he who 
describes himself in his third eclogue 
as— 

Tomando ora la espeda ora la pluma. 
But for neither of these can we find 
space. 

Of Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 
the author of Lazarillo de Térmes, 
Mr. Ticknor also gives a most in- 
teresting biography. He was scholar, 
soldier, poet, diplomatist, statesman, 
historian ; a man who rose to great 
consideration in whatever he under- 
took, and who was not of a temper 
ever to be satisfied with moderate 
success when he might choose to make 
an effort. He was born in Granada 
in 1503; and his ancestry was, per- 
haps, the most illustrious in Spain, if 
we except the descendants of those 
who sat on the thrones of its different 
kingdoms. Lope de Vega states that 
in his time the Mendozas counted 
three-and-twenty generations of the 
highest nobility and public service. 
He was the third in direct descent 
from the Marquis of Santillana, the 
poet and the wit of the court of 
John Il. His grandfather was the 
ambassador of l’erdinand and Isabella 
in their troublesome affairs with the 
sce of Rome; and his father, after 
commanding with great honour 
against the Moors, was made governor 
of the unquiet city of Granada. 

Diego was originally intended for 
the church. But his character could 
not be bent in that direction. He 
acquired much knowledge at home, 
where he learned to speak the Arabic 
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with fluency. At Salamanca he 
studied with success Latin and Greek 
hilosophy, and canon and civil law. 
hile at this latter university he is 
supposed to have written Lazarillo 
de Térmes, thus described by Mr. 
Ticknor :— 

The Lazarillo is a work of genius, 
unlike anything that had preceded it. It 
is the autobiography of a boy — ‘little 
Lazarus’ — born in a mill on the banks 
of the Térmes, near Salamanca, and sent 
out by his base and brutal mother as the 
leader of a blind beggar; the lowest 
place in the social condition, perhaps, 
that could then be found in Spain. But 
such as it is, Lazarillo makes the best or 
the worst of it. With an inexhaustible 
fund of good humour and great quickness 
of parts, he learns at once the cunning 
and profligacy that qualify him to rise to 
still greater frauds and a yet wider range 
of adventures and crimes in the service 
successively of a priest, a gentleman 
starving on his own pride, a friar, a seller 
of indulgences, a chaplain, and an algua- 
zil, until at last, from the most disgrace- 
ful motives, he settles down as a married 
man; and then the story terminates 
without reaching any proper conclusion, 
and without intimating that any is to 
follow. 

Its object is— under the character of 
a servant with an acuteness that is never 
at fault, and so small a stock of honesty 
and truth that neither of them stands in 
the way of his success—to give a pungent 
satire on all classes of society, whose 
condition Lazarillo well comprehends, be- 
cause he sees them in undress and behind 
the scenes. It is written in a very bold, 
rich, and idiomatic Castilian style, that 
reminds us of the Celestina; and some 
of its sketches are among the most fresh 
and spirited that can be found in the 
whole class of prose works of fiction ; so 
spirited, indeed, and so free, that two of 
them—those of the friar and the seller of 
dispensations — were soon put under the 
ban of the Church, and cut out of the 
editions that were permitted to be printed 
under its authority. The whole work is 
short; but its easy, genial temper, its 
happy adaptation to Spanish life and 
manners, and the contrast of the light, 
good-humoured, flexible audacity of La- 
zarillo himself—a perfectly original con- 
ception—with the solemn and unyielding 
dignity of the old Castilian character, 
gave it from the first a great popularity. 
It has become the foundation for a class of 
fictions essentially national, which, under 
the name of the gusto picaresco, or the 
style of the rogues, is as well known as any 
other department of Spanish literature, 
and one which the Gil Blas of Le Sage 
has made famous throughout the world. 








The most famous work of Mendoza, 
however, in our mind, is the Guerra 
de Grenada, or the history eof the 
rebellion raised by the Moors in 
1568-1570, when they were no longer 
able to endure the oppression of 
Philip II. Mendoza’s means of 
writing such a work were remarkable. 
His father, as we have stated, had 
been a general in the conquering 
army in 1492, and one of his nephews 
had commanded the troops in this 
very war; Mendoza himself lived 
amid the trophies and ruins of the 
conflict, and learned from eye-wit- 
nesses and partizans whatever he had 
not himself seen. Familiar with the 
subject, and with the actors and 
commanders, there is a freshness, 
vigour, and life in his sketches which 
give to them the impress of reality. 

The very first sentence of the work, 


- indeed, shows a mind castin the mould 


of antiquity. We quote from the 
Valencia edition of 1776, the only 
one in our possession, and the most 
complete—indeed the only complete 
edition : —‘ Mi proposito es, escrivir 
la Guerra, que el Rei Catholico de 
Espaiia Don Felipe el II., hijo del 
nunca vencido Emperador Don Carlos 
tuvo en Reino de Granada contra 
los rebeldes nuevamente convertidos : 
parte de la qual yo vi, parte entendi 
de personas que en ella pusieron las 
manos i el entendimento.’ 

Mr. Ticknor expresses a confident 
opinion, long entertained by scholars, 
and noticed both by Bouterwek and 
Sismondi, that Sallust was the model 
of Hurtado, and it cannot be ques- 
tioned that there are striking resem- 
blances in the structure of the style. 
It appears to us, however, that the 
Spanish historian is neither so am- 
bitious nor so ornate as the Roman; 
and that in many passages of his 
work he exhibits the compression, 
sententiousness, and severity of Ta- 
citus, and occasionally the simple 

icturesqueness of Livy. Indeed 

{r. Ticknor notices one passage at 
page 300, the Spanish of which he 
does not give. It is that remarkable 
passage beginning, ‘ Salio de casares 
descubriendo i asegurando los pasos 
de la montana.’ Such of our readers 
as possess the scarce work of Men- 
doza may compare this passage with 
the first book of the Annals of Taci- 
tus, chap. 61 and 62. 
The History of Mendoza exhibits 
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dignity, elevation, and picturesque- 
ness. Its style is robust and manly, 
and nene of the chronicles of the 
earlier period are to be compared to 
it for vigour, variety, and truthful- 
ness. It ought in fairness to be 
stated, that Mr. Ticknor’s account of 
the literary labours of Mendoza is 
less correct and copious, and not more 
readable, than that of Bouterwek. 

Mr. Ticknor does not state that, 
during the gloomy and suspicious 
government of Philip IL., the Guerra 
de Grenada was only to be read in 
manuscript. It was first published 
at Madrid in the year 1610, five- 
and-thirty years after the death of 
the author, and was reprinted at Lis- 
bon in 1617. But both editions were 
purposely mutilated. The text was 
only given complete in the Valencian 
edition of 1776, which we ourselves 
possess. 

Forty years before the appearance 
of the Valencian edition the learned 
Spanish critic, Mayans, the grand- 
father of the present President of the 
Spanish Cortes, in allusion to the 
Guerra de Grenada, observes, ‘ Deve 
leerse como el la escrivid. Quiere 
Dios que algun dia la publique yo.”* 

It is curious that neither Bouter- 
wek, nor Sismondi, nor Mr. 'Ticknor 
throw any doubt as to Mendoza be- 
ing the author of Lazarillo de Térmes. 
Yet that the fact was at one time 
doubted there can be no question. 
‘ Fr. Josef de Siguenza afirma,’ says 
the author of the Vida de Mendoza, 
‘que el autor del Zazarillo fue Fr. 
Juan de Ortega religioso Geronimo.’ 

In commenting on that remarkable 
work, the Dialogo de las Lenguas, 
written, it is supposed, by Juan 
Valdes, a person who enjoys the 
distinction of being one of the first 
Spaniards who embraced the tenets 
ot the Reformation, and the very 
first who made an attempt to spread 
them, Mr. Ticknor makes several 
judicious observations. Speaking of 
the second period of which he treats, 
he shows, that though the Castilian, 
advancing with the whole authority 
of the Government, which addressed 
the people of Spain in no other lan- 
guage, was heard and acknowledged 
as the language of the State and of 
political power, still that the popular 
and local habits of four centuries 


* Mayans, Origen de la Lengua Espanola. 
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could not at once be entirely broken 
up. The Galician, the Valencian, 
and the Catalonian continued to be 
spoken in the age of Charles V., and 
are, indeed, spoken now by large 
masses of the people, and by some of 
the refined society. Andalusia and 
Aragon have not, while we write, 
completely emancipated themselves 
from their original idioms; and Es- 
tremadura and La Mancha are dis- 
tinguished by peculiarities of phrase- 
ology and accent. 

‘The second volume of Mr. Ticknor 
commences with the theatre in the 
time of Charles V., and during the 
first part of the reign of Philip IT. 
It was under the sway of Charles V. 
that the Spanish drama began to 
flourish, and although that drama 
was opposed by the Church when not 
monopolized by it, and opposed by the 
Inquisition when it did not consist 
of religious mysteries, still, it must 
be admitted, that about the year 1536 
subjects more mundane than religious 
began to be handled on the stage. 
The dramas attempted by Lope de 
Rueda, for instance, were constructed 
to amuse a popular audience. But 
his theatrical resources were small 
and humble. ‘In the time of this 
celebrated Spaniard,’ says Cervantes, 
‘a manager's apparatus was contained 
in a large sack, and consisted of four 
white shepherds’ jackets turned up 
with leather, four beards, four sets 
of false locks, and four shepherds’ 
crooks. The plays were colloquies, 
and the theatre was composed of four 
benches.’ 

Of the life and poetry of Luis de 
Leon Mr. Ticknor gives an interest- 
ing sketch; but we can only find 
room for a specimen of the poet’s 
lyrical tone, which is to be found in 
his hymn on the Ascension. It is 
well rendered in these volumes :— 
And dost thou, holy Shepherd, leave 

Thine unprotected flock alone, 

Here in this darksome vale to grieve, 

While thou ascend’st thy glorious 

throne ? 
Oh, where can they their hopes now turn, 

Who never lived but on thy love ? 
Where rest the hearts for thee that burn, 

When thou art lost in light above ? 
How shall those eyes now find repose 

That turn in vain thy smile to see ? 
What can they hear, save mortal woes, 

Who lose thy voice’s melody ? 
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We now come to Cervantes, and in 
about sixty pages Mr. Ticknor gives a 
judicious and careful summary of the 

t’s lifeand an analysis of his works. 
Considerable reading on most subjects, 
and an accurate and abundant know- 
ledge of the matter in hand, are very 
clearly discernible in every page. It 
is true the subject is not new. It 
has been treated by hundreds of 
others. Bouterwek has given thirty 
of his pages to Cervantes; and Sis- 
mondi, in his cold, calm, Genevese 
manner, has also gone over a subject 
which has occupied the pens of 
Schlegel, von Schack, De Puibusque, 
Magnix, the late Robert Southey, 
the late Lord Holland, the living 
M. Philarete Chasles, and scores of 
others whom it is needless to name. 
But we know not, in all our reading 
on the subject, which has been con- 
siderable and long continued, any 
such judicious and accurate summary 
and estimate of Cervantes’ life and 
labours as is to be found in the 
second volume of Mr. Ticknor. It 
is known to most well-informed 
persons that Don Quixote was com- 
posed in the old age of Cervantes, 
and at the conclusion of a life of 
disheartening struggles. But it is 
not so generally known, that earlier 
in life the greatest of Spanish authors 
had asked in vain employment in 
America and Valladolid. In 1588 
he went to Seville, then the great 
mart for the vast wealth coming in 
from America, and as he afterwards 
called it, ‘a shelter for the poor and 
arefuge for the unfortunate—«am- 
paro depobres y refugio de desdichados.’ 

There Cervantes acted for some 
time as one of the agents of Antonio 
de Guevara, a royal commissary for 
the American fleets, and atterwards 
as a collector of monies due to the 
Government and to private indi- 
viduals. The chief advantage of 
these employments to Cervantes was, 
that they led him to travel much 
for ten years in different parts of 
Andalusia and Granada, and made 
him familiar with the life and man- 
ners of his countrymen. It was 
during this period that, owing to the 
failure of a person to whose care he 
had entrusted some of the monies 
he had received, and partly to his 
own negligence, he became indebted 
to the Government, and was impri- 
soned at Seville as a defaulter for a 
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sum so small, that it seems to mark 
a more severe degree of poverty than 
he had yet suffered. 

One of the topics touched on by 
Mr. Ticknor is the jealousy between 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega. Mr. 
Ticknor thus treats the question :— 

Lope was fifteen years younger than 
Cervantes, and was forty-three years old 
when the first part of the Don Quixote 
was published ; but from that time till 
the death of Cervantes, a period of eleven 
years, he does not, that I am aware, 
once allude to him. The five passages 
in the immense mass of Lope’s works, in 
which alone, so far as I know, he speaks 
of Cervantes, are,—1l. In the Dorothea, 
1598, twice slightly and without praise. 
2. Inthe Preface to his own Tales, 1621, 
still more slightly, and even, I think, 
coldly. 3. In the Laurel de Apolo, 
1630, where there is a somewhat stiff 
eulogy of him, fourteen years after his 
death. 4. In his play, El Premio del 
Bien Hablar, printed in Madrid, 1635, 
where Cervantes is barely mentioned 
(Comedias, 4to. tom. xxi. f. 162). And 
5. In Amar sin Saber 4 Quien (Co- 
medias, Madrid, tom. xxii., 1635). 

All this looks very reserved ; but when 
we add to it, that there were numberless 
occasions on which Lope could have 
gracefully noticed the merit to which he 
could never have been insensible,—espe- 
cially when he makes so free a use of 
Cervantes’ Trato de Argel in his own 
Esclavos de Argel, absolutely introduc- 
ing him by name on the stage, and giving 
him a prominent part in the action (Co- 
medias, Caragoca, 1647, 4to. tom. xxv. 
pp. 245, 251, 257, 262, 277), without 
showing any of those kindly or respectful 
feelings which it was easy and common 
to show to friends on the Spanish stage, 
and which Calderon, for instance, so fre- 
quently shows to Cervantes (e.g. Casa 
con Dos Puertos, Jorn. I. &c.)—we can 
hardly doubt that Lope willingly over- 
looked and neglected Cervantes, at least 
from the time of the appearance of the 
first part of Don Quixote, in 1605, till 
after its author’s death in 1616. 

It has often been asked why Cer- 
vantes wrote Don Quixote? To this 
question Mr. Ticknor, having pre- 
mised that his whole purpose has 
been too much refined, as by the in- 
genuity of a subtle criticism, thus 
discourses :— 

Nor does he himself permit us to give 
to his romance any such secret meaning ; 
for, at the very beginning of the work, he 
announces it to be his sole purpose to 
break down the vogue and authority of 
books of chivalry, and at the end of the 
whole he declares anew, in his own per- 
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son, that ‘he had had no other desire 
than to render abhorred of men the false 
and absurd stories contained in books of 
chivalry,’ exulting in his success as an 
achievement of no small moment: and 
such, in fact, it was; for we have abun- 
dant proof that the fanaticism for these 
romances was so great in Spain during 
the sixteenth century, as to have be- 
come matter of alarm to the more judi- 
cious. Many of the distinguished con- 
temporary authors speak of its mischiefs, 
and among the rest the venerable Luis de 
Granada, and Malon de Chaide, who 
wrote the eloquent Conversion of Mary 
Magdalen. Guevara, the learned and 
fortunate courtier of Charles V., declares 
that ‘ men did read nothing in his time 
but such shameful books as Amadis de 
Gaula, Tristan, Primaieon, and the like ; 
the acute author of The Dialogue on 
Languages says that ‘the ten years he 
passed at court he wasted in studying 
Florisando, Lisuarte, The Knight of the 
Cross, and otlier such books, more than 
he can name; and from different sources 
we know—what, indeed, we may gather 
from Cervantes himself—that many who 
read these fictions took them for true 
histories.” At last they were deemed so 
noxious, that, in 1555, they were pro- 
hibited by law from being printed or sold 
in the American colonies; and in 1555 
the same prohibition, and even the burn- 
ing of all copies of them extant in Spain 
itself, was earnestly asked for by the 
Cortes. The evil, in fact, had become 
formidable, and the wise began to see it. 

To destroy a passion that had struck 
its roots so deeply in the character of all 
classes of men, to break up the only 
reading which at that time could be con- 
sidered widely popular and fashionable, 
was certainly a bold undertaking, and 
one that marks anything rather than a 
scornful or broken spirit, or a want of 
faith in what is most to be valued in our 
common nature. The great wonder is 
that Cervantes succeeded ; but that he 
did there is no question. No book of 
chivalry was written after the appearance 
of Don Quixote, in 1605; and from the 
same date even those already enjoying the 
greatest favour ceased, with one or two 
unimportant exceptions, to be reprinted. 


The general plan Cervantes adopted to 
accomplish this object, without, perhaps, 
foreseeing its whole course, and still less 
all its results, was simple as well as ori- 
ginal. In 1605 he published the first 
part of Don Quivote, in which a country 
gentleman of La Mancha — full of genuine 
Castilian honour and enthusiasm, gentle 
and dignified in his character, trusted by 
his friends and loved by his dependants 
—is represented as so completely crazed 
by long reading the most famous books 
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of chivalry, that he believes them to be 
true, and feels himself called on to be- 
come the impossible knight-errant they 
describe ; nay, actually goes forth into the 
world to defend the oppressed and avenge 
the injured, like the heroes of his ro- 
mances. 

To complete his chivalrous equipment 
—which he had begun by fitting up for 
himself a suit of armour strange to his 
century — he took an esquire out of his 
neighbourhood ; a middle-aged peasant, 
ignorant and credulous to excess, but of 
great good nature; a glutton and a liar; 
selfish and gross, yet attached to his 
master; shrewd enough occasionally to 
see the folly of their position, but always 
amusing, and sometimes mischievous, in 
his interpretations of it. These two sally 
forth from their native village in search 
of adventures, of which the excited im- 
agination of the knight turning windmills 
into giants, solitary inns into castles, and 
galley-slaves into oppressed gentlemen, 
finds abundance wherever he goes ; while 
the esquire translates them all into the 
plain prose of truth with an admirable 
simplicity, quite unconscious of its own 
humour, and rendered the more striking 
by its contrast with the lofty and cour- 
teous dignity and magnificent illusions of 
the superior personage. There could, of 
course, be but one consistent termination 
of adventures like these. The knight and 
his esquire suffer a series of ridiculous dis- 
comfitures, and are at last brought home 
like madmen to their native villages, 
where Cervantes leaves them. 

The English reader is somewhat 
acquainted with the life and history 
of Lope de Vega from the biography 
of the late Lord Holland, which 
first appeared in 1806. To the ex- 
cellent and warm-hearted author of 
this biography, who had, when about 
thirty years old, spent some time in 
Spain, where he was much connected 
with Jovellanos, Blanco White, and 
other distinguished Spaniards—not a 
few of whom, during the French 
invasion, enjoyed the princely hos- 
pitality of Holland House — Mr. 
Ticknor pays a well-merited com- 
pliment. From the work of Lord 
Holland the American has drawn a 
good deal, but what he has drawn he 
has fairly made his own. 

While fully admitting the fecund- 
ity, energy, and nationality, of the 
Spanish drama, like a judicious and 
candid critic, Mr. Ticknor is not 
blind to its defects. That the 
Spanish taste has been degraded by 
the cool indifference with which the 
Spanish stage has tolerated the re- 
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presentations of dramas in which 
modesty, the gentler affections, good 
faith, decency, and all the virtues 
and principles belonging to a sound 
morality, are trampled underfoot, 
Mr. Ticknor, with Jovellanos, fully 
admits. The Spanish stage is ob- 
noxious to these remarks made by 
Jovellanos, in 1796, of the elder 
drama; while the Spanish stage of 
1850 wants the freshness of inven- 
tion, the flowing naturalness, and the 
marvellous ingenuity of the earlier 
drama. 

Of Pedro Calderon de la Barca, 
his life, writings, and character, Mr. 
Ticknor gives the completest account 
to be found in the English language; 
but we can only find room for the 
following passage :— 

All Calderon’s full-length dramas de- 
pend for their success on the interest 
excited by an involved plot, constructed 
out of surprising incidents. He avows 
this himself, when he declares one of 
them to be— 

The most surprising tale 
Which, in the dramas of Castile, a wit 
Acute hath yet traced out, and on the 
stage 
With tasteful skill produced. 

And again, where he says of another,— 
This is a play of Pedro Calderon, 

Upon whose scene you never fail to find 
A hidden lover or a lady fair 
Most cunningly disguised. 

But to this principle of making a story 
which shall sustain an eager interest 
throughout Calderon has sacrificed almost 
as much as Lope de Vega did. The 
facts of history and geography are not 
felt for a moment as limits or obstacles. 
Coriolanus is a general who has served 
under Romulus; and Veturia, his wife, 
is one of the ravished Sabines. The 
Danube, which must have been almost 
as well known to a Madrid audience from 
the time of Charles V., as the Tagus, is 
placed between Russia and Sweden. Je- 
rusalem is on the sea-coast. Herodotus 
is made to describe America. 

How absurd all this was, Calderon 
knew as well as anybody. 

Nor is the preservation of national or 
individual character, except perhaps the 
Moorish, a matter of any more moment 
in his eyes. Ulysses and Circe sit down 
as if in asaloon at Madrid, and, gather- 
ing an academy of cavaliers and ladies 
about them, discuss questions of meta- 
physical gallantry. Saint Eugenia does 
the same thing at Alexandria in the 
third century. And Judas Maccabeus, 


Herod the tetrarch of Judea, Jupangui 
the Inca of Peru, and Zenobia, are all, 
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in their general air, as much Spaniards 
of the time of Philip IV. as if they had 
never lived anywhere except at his court. 
But we rarely miss the interest and 
charm of a dramatic story, sustained by 
arich and flowing versification, and by 
long narrative passages, in which the 
most ingenious turns of phraseology are 
employed in order to provoke curiosity 
and enchain attention. 

No doubt, this is not the dramatic in- 
terest to which we are most accustomed, 
and which we most value. But stillit is 
a dramatic interest, and dramatic effects 
are produced by it. We are not to judge 
Calderon by the example of Shakspeare, 
any more than we are to judge Shak- 
speare by the example of Sophocles. 


The third volume of Mr. Ticknor 
is more varied in contents, and fully 
as pregnant with interest, as the two 
previous volumes. Mr. 'Ticknor treats 
of satirical poetry, whether episto- 
lary, elegiac, pastoral, epigrammatic, 
didactic, or descriptive of romantic 
fiction, of eloquence, epistolary cor- 
respondence, of the literature of the 
reigns of Philip V. and Ferdinand VI. 
Charles III. and IV.—in fact, of 
the literature that existed in Spain 
between the accession of the Bour- 
bon family to the invasion of 
Buonaparte. Interspersed with all 
this matter, there is a chapter on 
the theatre in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, on the school of Salamanca, 
on the origin of the Spanish lan- 
guage, on the Iberians, Celts, Celt- 
iberians, on the irruption of the 
northern tribes, on the Goths, Arabs, 
Mozarabes, e tutti quanti. 

These subjects are all treated in a 
candid and courteous, as well as in a 
learned and laborious spirit, and evi- 
dently with all the appliances and 
aids which ease, leisure, study, re- 
flection, an ample and rare library, 
and wealth and social position, could 
supply. Of such a creditable and 
manly effort, made in these dege- 
nerate days — and made by a sub- 
ject of the great American Kepublic 
—for a literature and for a people 
so far removed from him, he must 
be a bold critic, if not an incon- 
siderate one, who could say a word 
in the disparagement, much less in 
the dispraise. 

Spain owes much to America. 
Washington Irving, Prescott, Everett, 
Slidel, Gray, have laboured in this 
field; and last, Mr. Ticknor, who 
discloses in every page sober earnest- 
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ness of purpose, sound judgment, 
disciplined intellect, well-regulated 
enthusiasm, inexhaustible industry, 
and a scholarship creditable to a na- 
tion which has so recently produced 
a Story, a Kent, a Wheaton, and a 
Greenleaf, as well as a Prescott, a 
Bancroft, and a Webster. 

We do not, however, expect, for 
we cannot hope, that Mr. Ticknor’s 
work will be hailed with pleasure 
and gratitude by a people for whom 
he has done so much. That arro- 
gant, proud, ignorant, and ungrate- 
ful people will cry it down, as they 
cried down the inimitable work 
of our excellent friend Ford, who 
has done more to make Spain known 
than any other man of our day. 

Mr. Ticknor is a clear and elegant 
writer, whose measured and scho- 
larly sentences flow equally on 
through some 1200 or 1500 pages 
calmly, quietly, gently, yet not dully. 
He is thoroughly imbued with his 
subject. He has mastered it in all 
its details and bearings; and the 
multiplicity and variety of his ma- 
terials do not distract him, nor en- 
cumber or overlay the subject. His 
style, indeed, is too uniform. It 
wants variety. It is too equable, 


and is neither generally vivid nor 
often picturesque. 


But the book is 


Operatic and other Musical Matters. 
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intended for the closet and the 
library; not for the fashionable 
lounge, watering-place, or drawing- 
room table. , 

The book is somewhat costly and 
somewhat ponderous in weight, but 
it is. worth its weight in money of 
full tale to those who take an in- 
terest and a delight (and what ac- 
complished general scholar does not ?y 
in Spanish literature. We should 
add, that in the way of the trade it 
is admirably gotten up, and no li- 
brary of any pretension should be 
without it. We do not mean to 
convey that the work as a whole is 
a masterpiece, a work of perfect 
genius, and a model of perfect criti- 
cism, written in the highest historical 
and literary spirit. It is not quite 
this, but it is a very learned, a very 
laborious, a very conscientious work, 
full of gathered details dispersed 
through the thousands of volumes of 
history, novels, dramas, and ro- 
mances with which the literature of 
Spain abounds. With the last forty 
or fifty years Mr. Ticknor does not 
deal. This is to be regretted. We 
look, however, to his pen for a fourth 
volume, bringing down his history 
of Spanish literature, including po- 
litical literature and eloquence, to the 
year 1850. 









OPERATIC AND OTHER MUSICAL MATTERS. 


ET us not omit to notice the 
silence in which the Opera-houses 
commence their campaign of 1850 as 
an omen of some significance. March 
arrives, and the doors open, but with- 
out the usual trumpet-notes of mag- 
nificent promise or preparation ; and 
for once we may reasonably hope for 
deeds, not words. What to promise, 
indeed, in the present state of musical 
affairs, of important dramatic novelty 
or force of attraction, either in com- 
position or performance, must be- 
wilder even the lively imagination of 
the authors of the annual programme 
of ‘good intentions, with which the 
Opera-house is ‘ paved.’ For where 


are the composers who are to supply 
their ideal banquet, where are the 
works whose names excite even a 
moment's curiosity or interest, and 
where the great singers whom we 
have not heard over and over until 








we are as well acquainted with their 
powers as they are themselves ? 

For all works of the higher order 
of scenic and musical display the 
English depend upon the Continent. 
Long-continued peace has opened 
here such a favourable mart for fo- 
reign inventions as to have perma- 
nently influenced the taste and pre- 
judices of the public ; and our coun- 
trymen, in their casual productions, 
having condescended to imitate and 
adopt the prevailing mode, have vir- 
tually conceded the integrity and 
independence of an English style. 
But what is the value of the Italian 
or German Muse, if we consider 
Bellini the last representative of the 
one and Weber of the other? The 
repertory of new compositions, from 
Donizetti to Verdi, and from Mar- 
schner to Wagner or Lortzing, shows, 
it is true, an industrious fabrication 
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of old materials; but of that which 
dwells on the imagination, and re- 
mains, like true poetry, ‘a joy for 
ever, an utter and hopeless void. 
Opera composition has for some time 
degenerated into mere manufacture, 
and it takes precedence of other 
handicrafts only through its remote 
alliance with works of genius, and 
the degree of taste and scientific in- 
sight required to direct even its 
mechanical resources with effect. The 
incessant stimulus of noise, the im- 
mense efforts of vociferation required 
from the singers, the true effects of 
the orchestra altered and almost over- 
whelmed by additional brass instru- 
ments for the sake of piquant changes 
of tone—evils of which we have 
seen the origin, and perhaps witnessed 
the ultimum,—all these are confessedly 
the growth of a system in which 
melody, the soul of music, is want- 
ing. They are futile attempts to 
bolster up declining powers, and to 
construct a mighty something out of 
nothing. 

The fall of Verdi beyond all power 
of redemption, leaves not a single 
name of prominent musical interest 
in Italy. The Austrians in that 
country, indeed, have been shooting 
dramatic composersasif they swarmed 
like rabbits, with no compunction for 
the losses of the fashionable world ; 
and thus our opera, brought to the 
extremest luxury of representation, 
is left without hope of new works, 
unless we resort to the French,—to 
Auber and Halevy, of whose con- 
eoctions we have already surfeited in 
the days of Mr. Bunn at Drury 
Lane. There are difficulties in the 
management of the Opera, as in the 
government of the State, which peo- 
ple sometimes view with pleasure, 
not out of malice or disaffection, but 
in the hope that they will compel 
Hnprovement. 

Little does the opera manager 
seem to be aware how powerfully he 
possesses the means of pleasing, if his 
materials were but judiciously dis- 
tributed. But he is bound to the 
system in which he was born and 
bred, and will believe in no success 
that does not involve the most ha- 
zardous expense. Enough has been 
done, surely, for the trappings of 
epera; the powers of noise and combi- 
nation can scarcely be carried further, 
while opera has also usurped the 
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splendour of the ballet in scenery 
and decorations. It is time to curb 
these lavish excesses, and to remem- 
ber that, essentially, music is a more 
simple thing, sufficient of itself and 
unadorned to tell its own tale and 
create its own impression. Almost 
all the composers who have had 
their hour of operatic notoriety since 
expense ruled in the councils, Meyer- 
beer alone excepted, have been men 
of factitious reputation,—almost for- 
gotten in their lifetime, and whose 
names in the next century, when 
men read history, will certainly eva- 
porate ina sound. Adapting them- 
selves to the current taste and the 
powers of singers, they have kept 
possession of the theatre; and their 
success, in commanding all the aids 
of meretricious effect, has dismayed 
the aspirants who would fain have 
presented themselves to the public 
in simpler guise and under a system 
of less pretension. We do not be- 
lieve that a fine genius for dramatic 
music is a very frequent production 
of Nature; yet we have seen in our 
time a work handed about among 
musicians, with general admiration 
of its original design and execution, 
depending nothing on externals, but 
solely on the wit of the libretto and 
the merit of the music, relinquished 
by one manager after another, from 
misgivings at the bold novelty of its 
plan, and the dramatic and musical 
talent which its principal representa- 
tives must have combined. So much 
for the influence of a system upon 
the fortunes of a young composer of 
promise, now deceased. 

The rivalry of the two great Ita- 
lian Operas during successive seasons 
has brought the interest of the public 
in the current productions of the 
Italian school to the test of expe- 
rience. Mr. Lumley, while in pos- 
session of Jenny Lind, and during 
the first novelty of Madame Sontag’s 
return, was in no need of concerning 
himself about composers or composi- 
tion. The warbling of these ladies 
fully answered the purpose of filling 
the house. But since at the Royal 
Italian Opera, by returning to We- 
ber’s ever - delightful work, Der 
Freischiitz, the example has been 
set of distributing the varied powers 
of the company, and in particular of 
the brilliant orchestra, to the highest 
advantage—making a successful ap- 
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peal, not only to the cultivated ama- 
teurs of London, but also to the 
important body of hearers now con- 
stantly transmitted by the railroads— 
it may appear desirable to imitate so 
judicious a course, and to remember 
the maxim, ‘ Nothing is more new 
than that which is forgotten.’ Some 
of the most attractive seasons of Her 
Majesty's Theatre owed their pros- 
perity to the musical influence and 
taste of Mr. Ayrton as director ; and 
a great lyrical theatre should never 
be without the bias of that kind of 
professional experience and judg- 
ment which pursues the abstract 
good of music without at the same 
time too much compromising the in- 
terests of individual speculation. 

What we hear of the classical 
opera under Mr. Balfe’s direction 
does not impress us with great respect 
for the character of his musical stu- 
dies, or for the patient, conscientious 
zeal with which he endeavours to 
represent the thoughts and true 
meaning of great masters. He is 
extremely apt to mistake the tempo 
of movements, and consequently to 
give them an expression at variance 
with tradition. We suspect that he 
does not trouble himself to study a 
new score in private with that deter- 
mined energy and perseverance which 
are necessary to master all its leading 
points, its gradations of effect and 
colouring, its true changes of mea- 
sure and movement. This is one of 
the first and most imperative duties 
of a conductor ; and the conscientious 
performance of it always ensures 
respect to Mr. Costa, even when, 
in the multiplicity and complexity 
of his various studies, he fails in 
some solitary instances to satisfy. It 
is necessary, not only for the grati- 
fication of the critically - judging 
hearer, but to effect the perfect or- 
ganization and control of the orches- 
tral and choral troupe, all of whom 
look inquisitively at the man at the 
helm, know thoroughly when they 
are conducting the conductor, and 
distinguish accurately between re- 
hearsals unwarrantably extended, the 
rather for his own edification than 
their improvement. 

Amidst the somewhat long career 
of Rossini, Donizetti, and their fol- 
lowers, which has occupied the Italian 
stage with a peculiar style of music, 
what we have most to fear is a loss 
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of traditions ; and that works which, 
though removed from sight, are not 
easily forgotten, may lose their effect 
from this cause. Pieces of confirmed 
merit and character have sometimes, 
on being revived, experienced a hasty 
and rather contemptuous dismissal, 
from the absence of their true mean- 
ing and expression, when produced 
under men born and bred in a new 
order of things, and who have no 
fellow-feeling with the original. For 
musical performance would afford a 
very strange and amusing history of 
the failures of competent persons 
amply so in the mechanical sense. 
What work the opera-singer gene- 
rally makes of church-music, and the 
mere church musician of an opera 
song! how miserably does the Ger- 
man ape the style of Italian grace, 
and the prima donna herself become 
posed by the quiet, unadorned sim- 
plicity of the English ballad ! 

Nothing is more curious than the 
transmission of musical thought and 
feeling. It is totally dependent on 
correct mechanical reading and de- 
livery of the notation; it is sus- 
ceptible of a hundred accidents which 
may mar the intention of the com- 
poser, and prove it in the end nothing 
like what was meant. The old 
maxim in the ‘art of poetry,’ that 
we must first weep ourselves if we 
would make others weep, is of the 
first importance in the delivery of 
music. When we think of the con- 
fidence in posterity with which the 
composer is obliged to bequeath his 
labours, knowing his liability to be 
abused and wronged, yet in the end 
hoping to receive his full meed of 
fame, we find him in a different posi- 
tion to any other creative artist; 
engaging more of our affection and 
sympathy, in that he more depends 
upon us. 

And this reminds us that another 
evil has grown up during the Ros- 
sini period of opera history, an evil 
which has reached some magnitude 
and entailed ill consequences on works 
of high importance. It is that we 
seldom get an old opera pure, not 
merely from interpolated airs or 
scenes—for that is an old orthodox 
practice, though extremely wrong — 
but from added parts which season it 
the better to the public taste for 
noise. We don't know whether 
Mozart would laugh or cry to hear 
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how Figaro has been tromboned. 
But this is a kind of daubing which 
only injures the picture for a time: 
it will wipe out. 

The opening of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre with Mayer's opera Medea 
was pleasing to those who are rather 
interested in comparing their old and 


new sensations at compositions of 


established merit, than in the en- 
counter of doubtful novelties. This 
work, by an obscure Bavarian na- 
turalized in Italy, has had more in- 
fluence upon composers than would 
be, perhaps, readily confessed. Ros- 
sini, Meyerbeer, and others of no 
inconsiderable lustre in modern mu- 
sical history, have not disdained to 
borrow hints from its pages. That 
the reception of the work was some- 
what calm and quiet, was possibly 
owing to the public having already 
known the greatest of lyric actresses 
in the part of Medea; whereas they 
now saw in it only her pupil. The 
difference between an original con- 
ception and a forcible and skilful 
copy was manifest. Yet Madlle. 
Parodi has improved in her profes- 
sion very materially as it regards her 
singing, which took hearers in some 
of her cadenzas quite by surprise ; 
while her figure and face remain so 
well adapted to the classic opera, both 
in gesture and expression, as to jus- 
tify all our former favourable antici- 
pations of hercareer. She is so young 
and has accomplished so much by 
her docility and intelligence, as to 
render lyric tragedy prospectively 
her own domain. To satisfy in that 
terrible scene with the children, in 
which the countenance of Pasta dis- 
closed such contending and violent 
emotions, is alone praise sufficient. 
Madlle. Parodi has since performed 
the part of Abigail in Verdi's Nino; 
but in this character she scarcely 
eclipses the memory of Sanchioli. 
Nino has a certain imposing effect 
from the grandeur of the masses 
employed in it, who exercise the 
whole force of their lungs in shouting 
its numerous concerted pieces; but 
in genuine histrionic interest it isweak. 
When one of these choral operas beat 
up all the recruits and scattered 
powers of the house, we have a sure 
sign that the manager is at a pause 
for novelty. Both houses have com- 
menced the season this year by play- 
ing three times a-week. 
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At the Royal Italian Opera We- 
ber’s J’reischiitz, under the title ZZ 
Franco Arciero, with the spoken dia- 
logue done into recitative in com- 
pliance with Italian forms, by Hector 
Berlioz, presented an unusual attrac- 
tion, having entertained the Queen 
and Prince Aibert on the first night 
of its production. It has long been 
thought that the admirably organized 
and effective orchestra and the power- 
ful chorus at this house might be 
employed to more advantage than on 
continued representations of the 
Italian school, which are now, from 
long habit and the gradual ascendancy 
of better names, weakening in their 
hold on publicfavour. ‘The opening 
selection in this new circle of works 
which will admit on Italian boards 
the productions of Weber, Spohr, and 

3eethoven, fell admirably on the 
Freischiitz ; and we have it accord- 
ingly divested of its gunpowder and 
bad smells; and, in the integrity of 
its noble score, represented with a 
more powerful and efficient choral 
and orchestral force than was, per- 
haps, ever collected for that service 
in Europe. 

As for the work performed by 
Berlioz, whose idolatry of Weber 
deserves to be distinguished among 
the interesting preferences of remark- 
able musicians, he has executed it 
with the conscientiousness of personal 
regard ; like one who would perform 
a service, but be unknown in ren- 
dering it. It is characterized, there- 
fore, by its unobtrusiveness and pro- 
priety. It connects the singing parts 
of the opera without interfering with 
the design of the original, without 
challenging the attention or distract- 
ing the judgment. Berlioz has con- 
fined himself as closely as he could 
to the style of Weber's thought, and 
the genius of the German drama. 
Fortunately he is a composer of too 
high a standing to employ any other 
as a stepping-stone to fame; indeed 
he would disdain it if he could. 
What he has done is purely a labour 
of love ; he would have been glad to 
render his homage to Weber by any 
contribution which might promote 
the extension and appreciation of his 
works. Not wholly absorbed in the 
strange events of his own life and 
destiny is the great poetical musician, 
Hector Berlioz. He is an enthusiast 
and devotee in his art, and we hope 
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that England will shortly give a full 
hearing to the important compositions 
which have rendered Berlioz, in the 
opinion of the Germans, the legiti- 
mate successor of Beethoven. 

Madame Castellan is the Agatha of 
the new Italian version, and Madlle. 
Vera her playful friend. Figures 
and voices better adapted to realize 
the parts cannot be imagined; but 
Madame Castellan, who wanted 
training in the school of Weber, 
offended many hearers by appending 
modern broderie to this elegant and 
touching music, which will as little 
bear such additions as that of Mo- 
zart itself. It is difficult to account 
for such levities in a singer otherwise 
well educated in her profession. 
Madlle. Vera, with a rather small 
but flexible voice, possesses both 
taste and feeling. She sings her two 
playful airs admirably, and is well 
accompanied in the second in E flat 
by the obligato viola of Mr. Hill. 
In old times at Covent Garden this 
used to be played on aclarionet. By 
degrees the original intention of a 
great composer is made known. 
‘ormes, the German bass, though a 
little embarrassed at first with the 
novelty of the recitative, gave the 
part of the Black Huntsman its pic- 
turesque national colouring. He is 
a rugged and unpolished singer, who 
contributes little to the music of the 
day, save a ponderous tone, which is 
now known in England chiefly as a 
foreign acquirement. Our basses sing 
more in the melodious range of the 
barytone, and becoming insecure in 
these low notes, at length lose them 
entirely. It is unnecessary to speak 
of the great effects of the chorus 
and orchestra; the Freischiitz heard 
throughout the season will answer 
for them. 

The musical history of London 
since the dissolution of the Ancient 
Concerts is a subject which will well 
reward the investigation of the curi- 
ous observer. That in the old di- 
rection of the Ancient Concerts there 
prevailed an exclusive aristocratic 
system, a jealousy of the social stand- 
ing of the subscribers, which gave 
great offence, cannot be denied; and 
this, however well directed against 
the new candidates for Almack’s 
balls, where contact with the profane 
vulgar might be dangerous, was cer- 
tainly superfluous and highly offen- 
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sive as a precaution exercised towards 
the votaries of an elegant art, whose 
mere love for it was elevating, and 
for whom a heavy subscription price 
already answered sufficiently that 
they were not of the looser shifting 
materials of society. However, with 
this fault without doors, and within 
a worse—namely, that of an audience 
whose antipathetic and frigid tempe- 
rament no breeze of passion ever 
seemed to vivify, and where delight 
and impulse were totally suppressed, 
perhaps on Lord Foppington’s con- 
sideration that it is unbecoming in 
persons of quality to be entertained 
with the forced conceptions of the 
brains of others— still, the Ancient 
Concerts fulfilled objects which have 
long been painfully missed among 
the passing speculations in muse. 

They were in the main a sanctuary 
of good taste; they preserved the 
distinctive features and merits of the 
various classical schools of Italy and 
Germany in constant remembrance, 
and handed down the traditions of 
celebrated singers. The fine per- 
formances at the Ancient Concerts 
sometimes reached ideal perfection. 
Of the value of the traditions con- 
nected with Bartleman, Billington, 
Mara, &c., we may judge by simply 
recalling Purcell’s famous dramatic 
scenas, the true style of which, gra- 
dually becoming obsolete, must soon 
be left as much to chance and indi- 
vidual conjecture as some of the 
characters in the comedies and histo- 
rical plays of Shakspeare. 

Many great composers make the 
eighteenth century celebrated for the 
birth of musical expression ; freeing 
themselves from the canons and pre- 
judices of the schools in which they 
were educated, and placing their 
strength in truth of dramatic accent. 
Among these who formerly had a 
hearing in turn with their competitor 
Handel, are Scarlatti, Vinci, Ga- 
luppi, Leo, Hasse, Lotti, Caldara, and 
others, in whose works the modern 
beauties of the art seem to have been 
anticipated in a livelier manner than 
by Handel, who remains the gigantic 
landmark of his own age. That 
names like these should flow down 
the stream of oblivion with the in- 
stitution in which they were once 
upheld is a wrong to true fame, for 
which the course of events, and the 
rage for free trade in music as in 
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everything else, is to blame. The 
preference of the musician will not 
always be carried on the overwhelm- 
ing tide of present popularity; he 
reserves admiration and homage for 
many whom the crowd overlook— 
for men who foresaw the futurity of 
the art, and projected themselves 
beyond the immediate prepossessions 
and influences of their age. With 
composers of this class, who have 
contributed to advance music to its 
present pitch of cultivation, there is 
a long arrear of neglect to settle 
since the silence of the Ancient 
Concerts. 

But it was not merely in tendering 
this even-handed justice to departed 
genius that the beneficial operation 
ofthe Ancient Concerts was displayed. 
Music of the highest character, se- 
cular as well as sacred, was long, in 
this one instance alone, delivered 
from the pernicious influence of pe- 
cuniary speculation and dependence 
on profit. It could form taste, and 
lead it. An experienced musician 
helped to compose the programme ; 
and he did it amidst the preferences 
and aspirations of his art, unin- 
fluenced by the considerations which 
oblige musical managers in general 
to trim between their own consciences 
and the course dictated by a desire 
of pleasing the many: concessions 
by which the best-meant attempts 
at improvement are often rendered 
abortive. 

The rules of this institution were 
such as became an academy of high 
art. Everything, however well 
known, was rehearsed with the most 
scrupulous fidelity to the intentions 
of the original author ; and the per- 
formance of works of historical im- 
portance, which showed the progress 
of the art, and the influence exercised 
by the various schools of Europe in 
their turn, was for the most part as 
perfect as it could be made, even had 
the living composer himself super- 
intended it. Foreign artists admitted 
to sing at the Ancient Concerts sur- 
rendered themselves to the genius 
loci; though without the sphere of 
their noisier triumphs, and of the 
intoxicating excitement of the thea- 
tre, they were sensible of a high 
critical tribunal, where their per- 
formance would be heard by musi- 
cians, and tested by recollections of 
the most splendid achievements of 
song. Here, therefore, the gifts of 
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many artists—the profound decla- 
matory excellence of Madame Pasta, 
the sweet and melancholy grace of 
Madame Malibran, and the classic 
genius of the versatile Lablache, 
who is as well read in chamber 
music as in that of the drama— 
received their finishing touches, and 
their most pungent expression. The 
festival and concert undertakings 
throughout the country profited by 
the good things heard in the course 
of the Ancient Concert season; for, 
as the echoes of great success com- 
monly extended to the provinces, 
concert selections became more re- 
fined and classical, and an interest or 
a curiosity in good music became 
excited. 

For the extraordinary career of 
music since the Ancient Concerts 
were dissolved, we have but to con- 
sult the advertisements and journals 
of the day to see facts disclosed 
which even yet stagger belief. For 
who that remembers the quiet con- 
dition of the art in England five- 
and-twenty years ago could have 
ventured to predict the enormous 
scale on which musical speculation 
would proceed in 1850; when Lon- 
don alone possesses in permanence 
three societies, with an army of cho- 
risters five hundred strong each, 
giving, one or the other of them, 
performances almost weekly, and 
marshalling their respective forces 
with as much ease asin the old times 
at the getting up of an oratorio? 
The Sacred Harmonic Society, the 
London Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and Mr. Hullah’s classes at St. 
Martin’s Hall, afford, however, in- 
disputable evidence of what has 
been accomplished. Once open the 
door to amateur performance in 
London, and it now seems like open- 
ing the dykes to the sea in Holland— 
we are inevitably flooded; such is 
the present popularity of singing, 
and the desire to entertain others. 
Formerly we were wont to hear this 
enormous multitudinous voice onl 
at the occasional festivals of York 
and Birmingham, where remoteness 
of place, and long intervals between 
the gatherings, contributed much to 
enhance their effect, and to gratify 
the imagination with the ideas of 
‘saintly shout and solemn jubilee’ 
eternally protracted : 

Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly. 
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Bat, alas! ambitious as we are of 
grasping the sublime, and of wield- 
ing heaven's own thunders — even 
now that almost any evening in the 
week we may hear this prodigious 
augmentation of mechanical force, 
greatnessfitself still eludes us. Our 
faculties are so constructed, that let 
the power of the sound be what it 
may, its appeal in that respect is 
weakened on every repetition; it 
becomes only the medium in which 
the composer works, and its strength 
but excites to a more ardent desire 
to bring the thought and the vehicle 
of its expression into a more exact 
correspondence and relationship. 

That the facilities now enjoyed in 
London of hearing immense choruses, 
in any degree compensates for the 
smaller but better rehearsed, and 
more accurate performances of for- 
mer times, we will not undertake to 
say. As magnificence in music re- 
sides in the thought of the com- 
poser, and not in the voices of the 
singers, so does its effect on the hearer 
lie rather in a correct proportion and 
accuracy of delivery, than in the 
tone of an immense numerical ag- 
gregate. Where each individual 
feels his part with vivacity, and de- 
livers it correctly, the imagination is 
satisfied ; nor are great emotions, 
which the utmost powers of noise 
would leave dormant, excluded even 
from the drawing-room. 

The great ‘ Sacred Harmonic’ cho- 
ral societies are impeded by peculiar 
difficulties, from their cumbrous ma- 
chinery, their fluctuating elements, 
and the contracted circle of works to 
which, by their constitution and title, 
they are pledged. Professional chorus 
singers are subject to all the pains 
and penalties of non-rehearsal. Their 
existence, in a manner, depends on 
self-cultivation, regularity, assiduity ; 
and exercise in modern pieces, in 
which choral effect generally plays a 
conspicuous part, has rendered them 
a highly skilful body of musicians, 
scarcely inferior in taste or precision 
to the instrumental members of the 
orchestra. No such strict tie binds 
the amateur choral singer, among 
whom, however, it is generally found 
that the most able readers and safe 
musicians are the most constant at 
rehearsal. Still, from the impossi- 
bility of ascertaining the individual 
competence of each member of a 
vast chorus, its effects want polish 
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and refinement, and the wavering 
and uncertain are helped over their 
difficulties by the better informed. 
Young men enter into these societies 
as a means of advancing themselves 
in music before they are able to ren- 
der efficient assistance; and the con- 
stant change which is thus going 
forward is unfavourable to improve- 
ment. Besides the impediments to a 
thorough rehearsal in a great choral 
society, the expense of parts in any 
new undertaking not thoroughly as- 
sured of public favour is so great, as 
to make the directors extremely cau- 
tious of engaging in novelty, how- 
ever it may appear desirable. The 
most remunerative works to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society are con- 
sidered to be the Messiah and the 
Creation. 

Notwithstanding the immense cho- 
rus provided, the public, by habit, 
listen to it with the same insensi- 
bility that Montaigne did to the great 
bell which rang Ave Maria in the 
tower where he slept, and, which, 
though it at first alarmed him, 
scarcely in the end disturbed his 
slumbers. The audience retain all 
their old prejudices in favour of 
songs and solo singers; and the fa- 
vourite air still inspires an enthu- 
siasm which is rarely awakened by 
the rolling double chorus, and the 
fullest tide and volume of fugal 
harmony. Engagements of eminent 
artists, vocal and instrumental, con- 
tinue to be as onerous to the funds 
as though the chorus presented only 
ordinary numbers. The sacred works 
of Handel, as they are proceeded 
with, appear to demand more re- 
trenchmcnt, alteration and remodel- 
ling of their various subjects, to 
adapt them to the taste and exi- 
gencies of the present time, than was 
at first supposed. While we acknow- 
ledge the efforts of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society in behalf of good 
music, it appears to us to have at- 
tained a position in which it is equally 
difficult to advance or to recede. 

Surprising and interesting to the 
lover of music as the long existence 
of this Society has been, the alacrity 
with which the late conductor, Mr. 
Surman, conjured up and entered 
upon his ‘ new created world’ of the 
‘London Sacred Harmonic Society,’ 
appeared really prodigious. When 
once hostilities break out in any mu- 
sical establishment, it is not merely 
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the heroes of the theatre who breathe 
a spirit of defiance and determined 
oe That these feelings are 
also capable of animating the celes- 
tial minds of the votaries of sacred 
harmony was proved by the sudden 
organization of a new musical army, 
said to be seven hundred strong. 
How long two such societies depend- 
ing on public patronage may co-exist 
in London, remains a subject of 
curious speculation. 

Mr. Hullah’s classes, who have 
commenced their performances in 
St. Martin’s Hall, occupy preferable 
ground to either of these societies. 
They are committed to no one style 
of music in particular; and what has 
been done, promises in their future 
performances a more attractive and 
tasteful variety than we ordinarily 
find in choral selections. ‘The singers 
have grown up under a long system 
of training, in which, by persever- 
ingly maintaining their practice, 
and observing the precepts of their 
teacher, they have kept themselves 
in an improving condition; and the 
result of all is, that they have ac- 
quired a higher correctness and state 
of discipline than was ever reached 
by so numerous a body of choristers. 
The successful issue of their pupil 
state attaches them to the system in 
which they have been educated ; and 
their ardour and emulation are 
awakened by the flattering prospects 
opening to them in the possession of 
a hall of their own. As a Govern- 
ment project for the amelioration of 
the working classes, this society may 
hope for some extraordinary patron- 
age to meet the extraordinary ex- 
penses of its laborious but successful 
progress. 

Amidst these musical movements 
of the masses, we must not fail to 
observe the London Wednesday Con- 
certs, as a singular series of solo ex- 
hibitions which revived with success 
much of the exploded taste of the 
old Lent oratorios. That such things 
as All's Well, the Death of Nelson, 
&c.,—works which years ago gained 
a certain popularity from the pul- 
monary efforts of Mr. Braham, should 
again find admirers, is not a very 
encouraging fact for those who be- 
lieve that taste advances with the 
diffusion of music. It would be un- 
pleasant to record what has been 
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done to conciliate the crowd, by giv- 
ing them besides Thalberg for a 
shilling, their full gorge of vulgar 
songs, in all their original alluring 
garniture of shakes, cadenzas, and 
vociferation. Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Herr Formes have been enabled to 
shout to the great satisfaction of 
their audience. The restoration of 
a frivolous style of vocal music ac- 
counts for the many obscure names 
which now fill concert bills, con- 
fusing the distinction of eminence 
and rendering the orchestra a puzzle. 
We will not dwell on an undertak- 
ing which, however profitable, every 
one who has a sincere interest in 
music must regret. 

The whole of the art is in the tran- 
sition state, from the orchestra down 
to those enlarged organs which are 
dragged about the streets, whose 
tones penetrate our houses, and 
whose orchestral effects fright the 
horses from their propriety. Can 
music of a high character ever be 
vulgarized? Are the spiritual de- 
lights of the ear and of the fancy, 
the crowning elegancies of polished 
life, to be participated by the crowd 
at large—the ill-fed and unwashed ? 
it cannot be. Music but mocks mi- 
sery if heard in a state of physical 
suffering or privation. Benevolence 
can at best hope that society, in its 
whole extent, may at length partici- 
pate in so universal a blessing. 

Our three opera establishments, 
three great choral societies, the Phil- 
harmonic concert, Mr. Willy’s or- 
chestral concert, the Wednesday 
concerts, the Beethoven quartet so- 
ciety, Mr. Ella’s classical perform- 
ances, Mr. Bennett’s and M. Billet’s 
pianoforte concerts, the quartet par- 
ties of Dando, of Cooper, of Lucas, 
and others, that it would be really 
quite tedious to mention, form a re- 
markable opening to the season of 
1850. Players threaten to be more 
numerous than hearers; and the va- 
riety of dishes presented to the ban- 
quet pall the appetite. Critics are 
required to be of the Irish descrip- 
tion, ‘like a bird in three places at 
once. It seems impossible that the 
Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations can surpass what this year 
has displayed in music. If more be 
attempted, we shall require sumptu- 
ary laws to restrain it. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE AND JOHN HOWARD. 


\ E were never more in need than 
now of men of strong, stern 
thought. We suffer so much from 
exaggeration in the direction of mor- 
bid sympathy, and philanthropy so 
called, that we are driven, in spite of 
ourselves, to the opposite extreme of 
rigour and severity. Perhaps we may 
settle down at last in some via media; 
but in the meantime, we are not 

uite satisfied with either extreme: 
the one sickens, the other frightens 
us. Nevertheless the reaction, like 
a change of air from a marsh to a 
mountain, is on the whole salutary 
and invigorating. Perhaps when we 
get back we may seriously set our- 
selves to some work of drainage. 
But metaphors apart, and in simple, 
grave earnestness, we do here tender 
our hearty acknowledgments to the 
small and select body of reactionaires, 
who, in this era of ‘ philanthropic 
movements,’ hold up their hands for 
justice to honesty and severe re- 
pression for crime. Alas for the 
poor honest working man fallen 
upon these evil days, when the abo- 
lition of the punishment of death by 
the hand of the hangman is made to 
take precedence of the abolition of 
the certain doom of death by cholera, 
consumption, and fever! Give place 
to the murderer and thief: rogues, 
and vagabonds, and model-prisons 
first; labourers, and artisans, and 
decent dwellings afterwards. In the 
meantime, the reports of the special 
correspondent of the Morning Chro- 
nicle, and the organized expatriation 
of the poor needlewomen. How 
small a matter this, even if expedi- 
ent, compared to the lavish expendi- 
ture of Government on prisons and 
prisoners ! 

As we said before, we want men 
of strong, stern thought; men who 
will not tear up the Report on the 
Law of Settlement, or the letters in 
the Morning Chronicle, to stuff pil- 
lows withal, on which to lay their 
heads and sleep in peace, in spite of 
labourers trudging seven miles to 
and fro to their work in the coun- 
try, or buying donkeys out of star- 
vation-wages to carry them; or poor 
tailors and needlewomen in town 
garrets and cellars, wearing their 
weary lives away in the service of 


the hardest of taskmasters. No. We 
want men in whom a letter from 
our ‘ Special Correspondent’ shall 
bring on without fail a fit of mental 
indigestion, with disturbed sleep and 
troubled dreams, and the nightmare, 
and a feverish waking in the morn- 
ing, and wrathful indignation vent- 
ing itself in strong utterances. We 
can more easily forgive such an one 
for talking of shooting idle vaga- 
bonds who starve their neighbours 
by refusing to work, than we can 
pardon the indifference of the great 
mass of mankind who care for none 
of these things. Go on, then, and 
prosper, Thomas Carlyle, with thy 
rude, stern remedies, couched in 
strange barbaric English. We can 
forgive thy exaggeration, and sym- 
pathize with thy honest purpose, 
and tolerate even thy strange speech, 
and promise to read all thy Latter- 
Day Pamphlets ; which we will also 
undertake to commend to the special 
attention of all ‘able editors, and 
followers of ‘ the philanthropic move- 
ment of the age. Nay, though we 
have a bone to pick with thee on the 
subject of John Howard, we promise 
to differ from thee without anger or 
abuse. 

To do Mr. Carlyle justice, he does 
not wholly despise good John How- 
ard. He is even for him— the mo- 
dest, noble Howard;’ so that, per- 
haps, after all, there is more of a 
certain perverse temper than of con- 
viction in other epithets, which sound 
to our ears rather depreciatory than 
otherwise. But whatever may be 
the physical or metaphysical expla- 
nation, certain it is, that the epithets 
‘ beautiful philanthropist,’ ‘ beautiful 
individual, ‘a dull and even dreary’ 
man, applied to ‘solid John,’ or 
‘dull, solid Howard,’ are somewhat 
worse than ‘damning with faint 
praise.” The author of the Latter- 
Day Pamphlets cannot but respect 
John Howard; but he measures 
out his praise very sparingly and 
his disrespectful epithets very libe- 
rally, and, as we undertake to 
prove, labours under a somewhat 
serious misapprehension of Howard's 
true character. And as it is very 
important that men should know 
whether John Howard is to be taken 
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as a model for imitation, or classed 
at once with the ‘ Benevolent-Plat- 
form Fever’ sect, which Thomas 
Carlyle holds in such scorn and ab- 
horrence, we propose to render to 
the public the good service of a 
sound diagnosis. 

Mr. Carlyle’s history of Howard 
done into plain English, with the 
part of the ‘ Destinies’ left out, would 
run very much as follows :—Having 
got weary of the dull life he was 
leading at Cardington, Howard sets 
out on a visit to the gaols, first of 
England, and then of the rest of 
Europe, enacting in his own person 
the part of an unpaid gaol commis- 
sion, doing his work in a very pa- 
tient, practical, and efficient manner, 
but, after all, not deserving much 
credit for working without pay (see- 
ing that Milton got only five pounds 
for his Paradise Lost, and that Kep- 
ler did not get his pension of eighteen 
pounds a-year paid to him, and was 
obliged to write almanacs for his 
bread, while engaged in painfully 
working out the secret of the hea- 
venly motions); and having, after 
all, a much less rugged task to per- 
form than the cholera doctors in the 
late epidemic, and displaying only 
the vulgar courage common to rag- 
ged vagabonds drilled into soldiers. 
By these unpaid labours John How- 
ard succeeded in abating the gaol- 
fever, but became the innocent cause 
of that far more distressing fever of 
our day, yclept the ‘ Benevolent- 
Platform Fever, the unlucky foun- 
tain of sentimental schemes for the 
‘abolition of punishment,’ ‘ prison- 
discipline,’ and other manifestations 
of a morbid sympathy with scoun- 
drels. 

Now we are ready to join issue 
with Mr. Carlyle on every one of 
these propositions. We affirm that 
John Howard did not take to his 
great work of prison - inspection 
through weariness of the dull life he 
was leading at Cardington; that the 
courage and perseverance which he 
displayed were not of the compa- 
ratively low order of ‘cholera doc- 
tors,’ much less of soldiers picked up 
from the streets; that it is not 
correct to describe him as merely a 
‘dull, solid man; and that he was 
not, in any sense of the term, the 
source of the ‘ Benevolent-Platform 
Fever.’ But we go much further. 
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We contend that John Howard was 
by no means destitute of a certain 
sort of genius and originality, and 
we affirm that just as he misunder- 
stood and undervalued himself, when 
he spoke of himself as the mere 
‘plodder’ whose mission it was to 
‘go about to collect materials for 
men of genius to make use of,’ so 
does Mr. Carlyle misunderstand and 
undervalue him when he fails to re+ 
cognise in him one of his own heroes 
—a man of the true Abbot Sampson 
cast. 

Let us first vindicate Howard’s 
claims to the possession of that ani- 
mal courage which places him at 
once ona par with the soldier, to 
whom it is Mr. Carlyle’s pleasure to 
compare him. We are told, that 
when engaged in his survey of fo- 
reign hospitals, and during his voyage 
from Smyrna to Venice, the ship in 
which he sailed was attacked by a 
Tunisian privateer, and that a can- 
non loaded with spikes, nails, and 
old iron, and pointed by our philan- 
thropist himself, was discharged with 
such effect as to cause the corsair to 
sheer off. “The ‘dull, solid Howard,’ 
knows therefore how to fight, and 
contrives, somehow or other, on the 
very spur of the moment, to ply his 
unwonted trade with somewhat of 
skill and ingenuity ; so that the good 
man is found to possess the physical 
courage common to the drilled sol- 
dier and the majority of English- 
men, plus that moral courage which, 
together with other great attributes, 
was in a very peculiar manner his 
own. 

But ifit is unfair to John Howard 
to represent his courage as of a piece 
with the animal intrepidity of the 
common soldier, it is, if possible, 
still more incorrect to compare him 
with the cholera doctor. For in the 
first place, even if cholera were as 
contagious a malady as the gaol-fever 
was—a disease of that malignity that 
the infection clung to the very 
clothes of prisoners, and was wafted 
with the air to judges, sheriffs, and 
assembled to try them,— 
Howard would have exhibited more 
courage in facing its dangers than 
men trained from their very boyhood 
to a professional indifference to this 
kind of risk could have shown in 
their house-to-house inspections. 
Indeed, the utter fearlessness with 
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which John Howard, unused to en- 
counter the risks of infection, visited 
the loathsome dungeons into which 
the gaolers themselves refused to fol- 
low him, rises as much superior to 
the every-day courage of cholera 
inspectors as does the extempore 
bravery which prompted him to take 
so active a part in the defence of his 
vessel to the daring of the sailor 
trained to battle. 

But Howard’s courage in facing the 
gaol-fever in the prisons of England, 
and the plague itself in Smyrna and 
Constantinople, will appear in all its 
true superiority when we recollect 
that, even before the cholera reached 
England, the Board of Health had 
expressed in the strongest possible 
terms its conviction that cholera was 
not a contagious malady ; and though 
this opinion may have undergone 


some modification as the result of 


experience, it is notorious that even 
those medical men who believed it to 
be contagious admitted, at the same 
time, that the danger of catching the 
disease was extremely small. We 
conclude, therefore, in opposition to 
Mr. Carlyle, that Howard displayed 
a courage, both physical and moral, 
of the very highest order, which 
catmot be justly compared with the 
animal courage of the drilled soldier, 
or the moral courage, such as it is, 
of the cholera doctor. But it was 
not by fighting bravely, with the 
alternative of death or slavery staring 
him in the face, or even by bearding 
the gaol-fever in its loathsome dens, 
that Howard displayed the true 
metal of which he was made. His 
superiority to other men consists in 
the victory which he achieved over 
himself, in subduing the natural love 
of ease and sloth which is the beset- 
ting sin ofall men, and the peculiar 
temptation of those who, like Howard, 
are born to wealth and independence. 
Before he could bring himself to 
make deliberate choice of the lot in 
which is to be found, to use the ex- 
pressive language of Bentham, ‘ the 
least of that which selfish nature 
covets, and the most of what it 
shrinks from,’ he must have brought 
every selfish feeling into that com- 
plete subjection, without which there 
can be no real heroism. Something 
of this victory over self both Milton 
and Kepler must have gained, or 
they would not have persevered with 
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the immortal works they had taken 
in hand ; but the selfish inducements 
of ambition and love of praise, from 
which Howard was singularly free, 
certainly inspired the poet and phi- 
losopher with motives which the 
philanthropist drew exclusively from 
a higher and purer source. Pecu- 
niary considerations formed no part 
of the inducements to labour, either 
of Milton or Kepler ; but, for our 
own parts, we look upon it as much 
more difficult for a rich man to take 
to a life of self-denying usefulness 
than for a poor one to court the 
muses, or scan the philosophy of the 
heavens without hope of remunera- 
tion. We cannot, therefore, avoid 
coming to the conclusion that John 
Howard’s heroism was as much su- 
perior to that of Milton and Kepler 
as was his physical courage to that 
of the soldier, or his moral courage 
to that of the cholera inspector. 

But the character of John Howard 
must be vindicated from the charge 
which his own modesty, and the mis- 
apprehensions of Mr. Carlyle, have 
brought against it of want of ori- 
ginality. We must show that he was 
not, to use his own phrase, a mere 
‘ plodder,’ or, to use Mr. Carlyle’s 
epithet, a ‘dull, solid’ man. Burke 
was much nearer to the truth when 
he characterised ‘ his plan’ as ‘ origi- 
nal,’ and one ‘as full of genius as it 
was of humanity.’ We contend that 
it was no small thing to have in- 
vented, so to speak, the theory and 
practice of Inspection ; to have been 
the first to set systematically to work, 
on the large scale, to collect and 
arrange leading facts illustrative of 
the actual status of an important 
class of men. So that it would be 
much more correct to designate him 
as the founder of the sect of In- 
spectors, voluntary and govern- 
mental, than of the sect of Platform 
Orators. But even this patient and 
methodical collection of facts does by 
no means constitute Howard's sole 
claim to originality. That claim 
rests, in a still greater degree, on 
the use he made of them. It may 
be known to some of our readers 
that Howard was not the first man 
who visited our prisons. So early 
as 1701 a committee appointed by 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge took that good work in 
hand, made reports to their em- 
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ployers, distributed money and tracts, 
a ministered in sundry ways to 
the comfort and instruction of 
the prisoners. But their condition 
underwent no permanent improve- 
ment. They remained still the com- 
panions of filth and the victims of 
fever, and subject to certain forms of 
tyrannical injustice, to which we 
shall presently have occasion to al- 
lude. Howard, on the other hand, 
showed himself, if not a man of 
genius, at least a man of talent and 
originality, when, instead of con- 
tenting himself with such palliatives 
as his predecessors had administered, 
he went at once to the root of the 
evils in question,—presented himself 
with his facts in his hand at the 
bar of the House of Commons, and 
at the close of the very first year of 
his labours succeeded in obtaining 
two Acts of Parliament in favour of 
his clients. 

Howard, then, was by no means 
destitute of a certain originality and 
acuteness of mind. We care not to 
vindicate his claim to be considered 
a man of genius, for that term is of 
too unsettled import to be worth 
disputing about; but we must con- 
tend that he is very imperfectly de- 
scribed by any of Mr. Carlyle’s 
epithets. But there is another and 
more important point in which 
Howard has been, if possible, still less 
understood. He has been looked 
upon merely as a Prison Inspector 
and Reformer; whereas he was this, 
and much more than this. No one 
who regards Howard only in that 
light has the true key to his charac- 
ter. To understand him aright, we 
must begin with his imprisonment 
in France. We see him there asa 
prisoner of war, liberated on his 
parole, and suffered to return to 
England, not to congratulate himself 
on his own escape, or to entertain 
his friends with a history of his own 
adventures and sufferings, but in- 
stant with the Commissioners of Sick 
and Wounded Seamen for the libera- 
tion of his companions in exile. We 
next find him, after an interval of 
time, at Cardington, building cottages 
for the poor, and taking effectual 
measures for raising his benighted 
tenantry in the scale of physical 
comforts, and moral and religious 
improvement. And then, when this 
good work had been brought to a 
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conclusion, and he was appointed 
sheriff of the county of Bedford, 
his attention is directed, in the per- 
formance of his bounden duty, and 
not from ennui at Cardington, or 
merely to gratify a whimsical taste, 
to the state of prisons, and the fate 
of their inmates. The magnitude of 
the evils he there discovered decided 
him to make the improvement of the 
condition of the prisoner the work of 
the rest of his life. The true key to 
John Howard’s character, then, is 
lost when we regard him as a whim- 
sical philanthropist, smitten with an 
almost insane fancy for visiting 
prisons and lazarettos. We contend, 
on the contrary, that he was a man 
of most sane intellect, with a kind, 
warm heart, a clear head, and a ten- 
der conscience, who, when he wit- 
nessed any form of remediable suf- 
fering, sympathized with it till he 
made it his own, and, impelled bya 
stern sense of duty, could not rest 
till he had redressed it. Among the 
war-captives in France, on his estate 
at Cardington, in the prisons of Eng- 
land, in the hospitals and lazarettos 
of the Continent, he was still the 
same unselfish labourer for the good 
of others; the most enterprizing, the 
most persevering, the most self- 
denying, the most intrepid, and 
withal the most modest of men. He 
possessed all the unconsciousness of 
true greatness; he had every mark 
of what Mr. Carlyle would call a 
true hero. We confess that we are 
greatly surprized and somewhat dis- 
appointed that our author has failed 
to recognize in John Howard one of 
his own prime favourites. 

3ut we are still more surprized 
and disappointed to find this heroic 
man set down as the innocent cause 
of the ‘ Benevolent-Platform Fever, 
We ask Mr. Carlyle, in the name of 
common sense, where he contrives to 
discover in good John Howard a 
trace of that disposition to substitute 
talking for action, and sympathy for 
scoundrels for earnest efforts for the 
improvement of the condition of 
honest men, which too generally cha- 
racterize the victims of the afore- 
said ‘ Benevolent-Platform Fever? 
Between this true prison-hero and 
the ranters of Exeter Hall, what 
one point of resemblance can he 
possibly find? Was John Howard 
a talker, either in public or in 
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private? Did he not, on the con- 
trary, in all places and at all times, 
refuse to converse on the subject of 
his own labours, turning off every 
attempt at commendation with a few 
words of depreciation, and hastily 
directing the conversation to some 
other point? And as to that morbid 
oy with scoundrels which Mr. 

arlyle holds in such just abhorrence, 
where can we discover any trace of 
that weakness in John Howard? 
Has Mr. Carlyle forgotten the fact 
which Howard puts so prominently 
forward, that his sympathy was 
mainly exerted on behalf, not of 
thieves and felons, but of innocent 
men? Howard tells us himself that 
the circumstance which excited him 
to activity ‘was seeing some who, 
by the verdict of juries, were declared 
not guilty ; some on whom the grand 
jury did not find such an appearance 
of guilt as subjected them to trial ; 
and some whose prosecutors did not 
appear against them, after having 
been confined for months, dragged 
back to gaol and locked up again till 
they should pay sundry fees to the 
gaoler, the clerk of assize, &c. It 
was on behalf of these innocent men, 
and of the poor debtors who were 
made to share their sufferings, that 
all Howard’s sympathies were ex- 
cited. As to the thieves and mur- 
derers, there is no evidence that he 
felt any other interest in them than 
such as was naturally excited by 
seeing them exposed to dangers 
which were no part of their sen- 
tence. He did not deem it just, 
even to the most depraved of man- 
kind, to sentence them to hard labour 
or the gallows, and to superadd an 
attack of gaol-fever. Beyond this 
John Howard does not appear to 
have shown more sympathy with 
scoundrels than Mr. Carlyle himself 
would approve. We contend, then, 
that John Howard was in no sense 
the first patient who suffered from 
the ‘ Benevolent-Platform Fever ;’ 
and we further contend that he was 
in all respects a much truer hero 
than it pleases Thomas Carlyle to 
represent him. 

At the same time, however, that we 
defend John Howard and attempt to 
place his truly great character in 
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lights in which it has not generally 
been viewed even by his admirers, we 
must repeat that we do not mean 
wholly to dissent from Mr. Carlyle’s 
doctrines. Harsh as they may seem 
to be, we recognize in them more 
real mercy than in the theories and 
practices of men who pique them- 
selves on their benevolence. Nay, 
as we have said before, we think 
such men as Mr. Carlyle much 
wanted at present, and likely to 
effect much good in spite of their 
exaggerations. He may not succeed 
in inducing the’ State to enlist idlers 
and shoot them if they desert from 
labour ; but he will, perhaps, prevail 
on all promoters of idleness to cease 
from the ill-judged squandering of 
money by which idleness is created 
and perpetuated. So also with other 
men of like stern modes of thought. 
Those who utterly condemn all indis- 
criminate alms-giving, and would 
have the man who commits charity (?) 
in the street, highway, or doorway, 
fined for his folly, and the recipient 
flogged for his wickedness, may fail 
in this, but still succeed in pouring 
upon all careless distributors of 
money the contempt which their 
folly merits. ‘Those, also, who pro- 
test against the mock-humanity of 
the blockade of the African coast, 
though they may make no impression 
upon an impracticable prime mi- 
nister, may be the means of ren- 
dering any similar philanthropic 
crusade henceforth impossible. 

Once more, then, we tender our 
thanks to Mr. Carlyle and the 
Reactionists for their hearty abuse 
of Model Prisons, Indiscriminate 
Alms - giving, Universal Suffrage 
and Ballot-box Panaceas: but we 
must still cling to our Hero, 
John Howard, as a man worthy of 
all admiration, and a very proper 
model for all country gentlemen who 
have hitherto yielded to the tempta- 
tions of the Law of Settlement, to the 
neglect and injury of the Poor on 
their estates; to all victims of the 
* Benevolent-Platform Fever; and to 
all and sundry of whatever rank or 
position in life who find themselves 
tempted to prefer talking philan- 
thropy at public meetings to acting 
Christianity at home. 
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| perp of all the quarters of the 
old world, is the country of won- 
ders. Take up a steady-going book 
of travels, or the Arabian Nighis, 
what region like Africa? Open a 
volume of natural history, the older 
the better, and the African marvellous 
forms throw all the others into shade. 
Did not the pheenix live there, and 
make its appearance among the He- 
liopolitans only once in five hundred 

ears? He came on the death of 

is sire in shape and size like an 
eagle, with his glorious particoloured 
wings of golden hue set off with red, 
dutifully bearing from Arabia the 
body of his father to his burial-place 
in the temple of the sun, and there 
piously deposited the paternal corpse 
in the tomb. 

But how did the phcenix carry 
him to the grave,—as the kite car- 
ried Cock Robin, I suppose ? 

No, madam; he brought his re- 
vered, deceased parent, in this man- 
ner. He first formed a large egg of 
myrrh, and then having by trial 
ascertained that he could carry it, he 
hollowed out the artificial egg, put 
his parent into it, stopped up the 
hole through which he had intro- 
duced the body with more myrrh, so 
that the weight was the same as the 
solid egg of myrrh, and performed 
the funeral in Egypt.* 

If you would see the manner of 
his death, turn to the Portraits 
d’ Oyseaux, Animaux, Serpens, Herbes, 
Arbres, Hommes et Femmes d’ Arabie 
et Egypte, observez par P. Belon du 
Mans ;f and there you will behold 
‘Le Pheenix selon que le vulgaire a 
costume de le portraire’ on his fiery 
funeral pile, gazing at a noon-day 
radiant sun with as good eyes, nose, 
and mouth as ever appeared over 
mine host’s door, with the following 
choice morsel of poetry :— 

O du pheenix la divine excellence ! 
Ayant vescu seul sept cens soixante ans, 
Tl meurt dessus des ramées d’ancens : 

Et de sa cendre un autre prend naissance. 

It is to be hoped, for the sake of 
the son, that this is the correct ver- 
sion. The carriage of ashes from 
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Arabia to Egypt, wrapped up in 
myrrh, is a very different task from 
the porterage of a dead body thence 
and thither. 

Some, again, declare that the bird 
never died at all; but that when 
Age ‘clawed him in his clutch,’ and 
he found himself not quite so jaunty 
as in the vaward of his youth, he 
collected the choicest perfumed woods 
of Araby the blest, waited patiently 
for fire from heaven to kindle the 
‘spicy’ pile, burnt away what we 
have heard termed ‘ his old particles,’ 
and came forth as if he had drunk of 
the renovating elixir of life. 

But what right had the pheenix to 
such pleasant immortality ? 

Because he never ate the forbidden 
fruit. 

Moreover, there is a place in 
Arabia, near the city of Buto, to 
which Herodotus went on hearing of 
some winged serpents ; and when he 
arrived there, he saw bones and 
spines of serpents in such quantities 
as it would be impossible to describe : 
there they were in heaps, and of all 
sizes. Now this place is a narrow 
pass between two mountains, opening 
into a spacious plain contiguous to 
that of Egypt; and it is reported, 
says he of Halicarnassus, that at the 
commencement of spring, winged 
serpents fly from Arabia towards 
Egypt, but the ibises meet them at 
the pass, and kill them; for which 
service the ibis is held in high re- 
verence by the Egyptians.} 

The ‘serpent zlle’ that fled near 
Mount Sinai, figured by Belon, was 
probably one of this ghastly crew of 
invaders. 

And here a word for Herodotus, 
who has been accused of all sorts of 
Munchausenisms. It will be gene- 
rally found, that whatever he says 
he himself saw has been corroborated 
by modern eye-witnesses. In the 
case of the pheonix he writes,— 
* They say that he has the following 
contrivance, which, in my opinion, 
is not credible ;' and then he relates 
the story of the egg of myrrh, and 
of the son’s carrying the father’s 
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body into Egypt. Again, he heard 
of winged serpents, but says he saw 
the bones o serpents, which he 
doubtless did; and after describing 
the black ibis which fights with the 
serpents, at the conclusion of the 
chapter he evidently alludes to the 
report, when he says that the form 
of the serpent is like that of the 
water-snake, but that he has wings 
without feathers, and as like as may 
be to the wings of a bat. 

When we take a glance at the map, 
and see what an enormous area of 
African territory is still an undis- 
covered country, even in this age of 
enterprize, can we wonder that ro- 
mance has been busy with the vast 
and unknown tracts? Many of the 
animals which are known to us are 
of extraordinary shape and habits ; 
and it was but the other day that 
Professor Owen described a new 
species of anthropoid apes, the 
Gorilla, more horrible in appearance 
than any phantom that Fuseli ever 
imagined. Look at the proportions 
of the giraffe, with its prehensile 
tongue and its mode of progression, 
by moving two legs on the same side 
together, so that both feet are off 
the ground at the same time. But 
we must not multiply examples which 
will occur to most of our readers. 

A few years only have elapsed 
since the girafie has been made fami- 
liar to modern Europeans, and in no 
country have so many been kept 
together as in the British islands. 
In the garden of the Zoological 
Society they have bred regularly 
and well, and the offspring, with one 
exception, have lived and thriven. 
Still there are three huge African 
forms which have never yet made 
their appearance in that extensive 
and noble vivarium —the African 
elephant, the hippopotamus, and the 
African rhinoceros, of which last there 
are several species. By the enter- 
prize of the society, aided by the 
prudent zeal of Mr. Mitchell, we 
may soon have the satisfaction of 
beholding the two first of these gi- 
gantic pachyderms in the garden at 
the Regent's Park. 

And here we cannot but congratu- 
late those who delight in zoology— 
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and who, nowadays, does not ?— 
upon the happy change which has 
passed over that noble and now well- 
conducted establishment, since Mr. 
Mitchell, favourably known for his 
attainments in that branch of science, 
and gifted with the command of a 
ready and accurate pencil, has held 
the office of secretary. A healthy 
and comfortable air pervades the 
place. The habits of the animals 
are studied, and confinement made 
as little irksome as possible. Com- 
munications are opened with foreign 
powers, and new forms continually 
flow in consequent upon a wise 
liberality. 

I am just returned from visiting 
the greyhounds about to be sent by 
the Zoological Society to Abbas 
Pasha, who has already caused one 
young hippopotamus to be taken 
from the White Nile. It is now 
under the kind care of the Hon. C. 
A. Murray* at Cairo, where it safely 
arrived on the 14th of November 
last, when it was flourishing, enjoy- 
ing a bath of the temperature of the 
river, and delighting everybody by 
its amiable and docile qualities. ‘This 
most valuable gift was accompanied 
by a fine lioness and a cheetah ; and 
Mr. Murray was further informed 
by his Highness the Viceroy of 
Egypt that a party of his troops re- 
mained out on the White Nile, ex- 
pressly charged with the duty of 
securing a young female hippopo- 
tamus, destined also for the society. 

If fortune be but propitious—if no 
casualty should arise to disappoint 
our hopes, it is not improbable that 
in the merry month of May two hip- 
popotami may be presented to the 
wondering eyes of the visitors to the 
Regent’s Park. The Romans, who 
saw in their day every known crea- 
ture that the Old World produced, 
were made familiar with this uncouth 
form—this huge incorporation of life 
—at their shows and shambles of men 
and beasts, when both fell slangh- 
tered as the crowning excitement of 
the arena. But no living hippopo- 
tamus has as yet been seen on British 
ground. 

The King of Dahomy, the steps 
of whose throne are formed of the 


* Zoologists owe a large debt of gratitude to Mr. Murray, for the unwearied 
activity, tact, skill, and care, which he has exerted to procure curious living animals 
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skulls of his enemies, and who com- 
mands an army of plump, well-fed 
Amazons, had never seen a peacock. 
The Zoological Society, longing for 
an African elephant, sent over to his 
majesty a gift of pea-fowls, the cocks 
having first been shorn of their tail— 
or rather back-feathers; for the fea- 
thers springing from the back arrange 
themselves into that magnificent iri- 
descent circle, and are supported by 
the caudal feathers, when Juno’s bird 
shines out in all his splendour, and 
as the nursery -maids term it, ‘ spreads 
his tail.’ 

But why dock the peacocks ? 

Because, if they had been sent 
with their trains on, they would 
have presented such a ragged ap- 
pearance to the royal eyes, after 
being cooped up on their voyage— 
to say nothing of the irritation to 
the system of the birds themselves 
from their bedraggled and begrimed 
plumage, or of the accidents of pitch 
and tar—that the king might have 
well questioned the faith of those 
who had filled his mind with the 
glories of this recipient of the eyes 
of Argus, and his blood-drinker 
might have been called into action. 
No, the train - feathers were most 
wisely cut, and, with the birds, a 
well-executed drawing of a peacock 
in all its glory was sent, and his 
majesty was informed, that when 
they moulted, and the new feathers 
came to perfection, the effect would 
be similar to the drawing, but very 
superior. 

With the present a letter—gran- 
dis epistola—was sent, besealed and 
beribanded, together with a list of 
the society from which the present 
came. His majesty listened in silence 
while one name well-known to scien- 
tific Europe after another was pro- 
nounced, and the king made no sign ; 
but when that of Lord Palmerston 
was enunciated, the royal voice in- 
terrupted the recitation of the bead- 
roll with, ‘ Ah, I know that man!’ 

Then the peacocks were paraded, 
and, even in their curtailed state, 
admired, and the king gave directions 
to his Amazons to seek out a wild 
female elephant, with a young one 
of an age fit to be separated from 
the mother; and when they had 
found her, their orders were to kill 
the hapless parent and to save the 
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offspring as a gift to the Zoological 
Society of London. 

The lamented death of Mr. Dun- 
can, who take him all in all was, 
perhaps, the very man of all others 
for keeping up our relations with 
this grim potentate, may possibly act 
unfavourably for the interests of 
the society, but we have so much 
confidence in the energy of the ma- 
nagement, that we doubt not that 
this misfortune, great as it is, will 
not be suffered long to cloud the 
fair prospects which were opened to 
the longing eyes of naturalists and 
the sight-seeing public. 

Just look at the announcement 
which the council of the Zoological 
Society have been enabled to make 
for the current year. They state 
that they have already received ad- 
vice of collections of various impor- 
tance, which are in progress of form- 
ation, or already shipped from :— 

Singapore—by Capt. the Hon. H. 
Keppel, R.N. 

Ceylon— by A. Grant, Esq. M.D., 
and A. Grace, Esq. Deputy Queen's 
Advocate. 

Bombay—by Alexander Elphin- 
ston, Esq. and A. Shaw, Esq. 
H, E. I. C. Civ. S. 

Whydah — by J. Duncan, Esq. 
H. B. M. Vice-Consul. 

Sta. Lucia—by Lieut. Tyler, R.E. 

South Carolina—by J. Davis, 
Esq. M.D. 

As long as the president and 
council do their duty in this way, 
and consider the instruction and 
amusement of thousands, as they 
have done, by lowering the price of 
admission on Mondays to sixpence, 
they will receive the support of the 
public; and they deserve it. 

Of the African form of rhinoceros, 
three species—Rhinoceros bicornis, 
Rhinoceros keitlua, and Rhinoceros 
simus—are preserved in the well- 
arranged zoological collection of the 
British Museum, which owes so 
much to the energetic care of Mr. 
Gray; nor do we despair of seeing 
some, if not all, of these great pa- 
chyderms in life and health in the 
Regent’s Park. Last year the Asia- 
tic rhinoceros (Rhinoceros Indicus) 
died there, after a healthy existence 
of fifteen years in the garden. The 
cause of death, apparently, was in- 
flammation of the lungs,—a disease 
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which the damp and foggy atmo- 
sphere arising from the undrained 
clay soil, which carries off so many 
of the animals confined there. When 
will the Government take in hand 
the long-promised work of draining 
that park? All ye dwellers in 
that captivating but—during certain 
months, when moisture is most pre- 
valent—dangerous locality, read the 
well-written and well - considered 
report of Mr. Donaldson. The com- 
fortable dowagers now take their 
airings without fear of the dashing, 
well-mounted highwaymen, who 
formerly took toll in Marylebone 
Fields; but malaria still lurks there, 
shrouded in the mist that rises from 
the marshy ground and that orna- 
mental but unblessed lake—for no 
stagnant water resting upon a basin 
of clay can ever carry healing on 
the wings of its evaporation. 

But to return to the deceased rhi- 
noceros. On dissection it was mani- 
fest that the animal had broken a 
rib, probably in throwing itself 
heavily down to rest in its uncouth 
manner. This fracture might have 
injured the lungs at the moment, 
and the subsequent anchylosis pro- 
bably produced a pressure which 
accelerated the disease. Shortly be- 
fore death the animal strained to 
vomit without effect, with the ex- 
ception of some froth tinged with 
blood at the mouth; and soon after- 
wards bloody matter was discharged 
at the nose. These are not pleasant 
particulars; but these lines may 
meet the eyes of some of those in- 
terested in the management of the 
animals, and may afford hints for 
the future. 

Poor fellow, he was stupidly good- 
natured in the main, and would let 
the visitors rub his nose or his horn 
—which, by the way, he never per- 
mitted to grow, but kept it constantly 
rubbed down —or tickle him about 
the eye, or place their hands in the 
folds of his stout mail-like buff coat, 
where the skin, as we heard an 
honest yeoman, who was making the 
experiment, say, was ‘as soft as a 
lady's!’ He was very good friends 
with poor old Jack the elephant, 
now dead and gone, notwithstanding 
the stories of the violent antipathy 
which the two huge beasts bear to 
each other, and how the rhinoceros 
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runs his horn at last into the ele- 
phant’s belly, and how the blood of 
the elephant runs into the eyes of 
the rhinoceros and blinds him, when 
the roc, or ruk, pounces upon the 
combatants, and carries them both 
off in his claws. The elephant used 
to tickle him with his trunk, and 
stroke his ears, now and then giving 
his tail a sly pull; upon which the 
rhinoceros would cut a clumsy caper, 
wheel round, and nibble the ele- 
phant’s trunk with his huge flexible 
lips. He was fond of going into the 
capacious tank, which served as a 
bath for him and the elephant, who 
were alternately let out into the 
enclosure; the gambols before-men- 
tioned having been played through 
the iron railing, when the elephant 
was expatiating in the great enclo- 
sure, and the rhinoceros was out in 
the small space before its apartment. 
When the rhinoceros first took to 
the water, there was a marked dif- 
ference between his obstinate stu- 
pidity and the sagacity of the ele- 
phant under the same circumstances. 
The bottom of the tank, which is sur- 
mounted by an elevated coping, gra- 
dually inclines from the entrance, till, 
at the opposite extremity, it is dee 
enough to permit an elephant of full 
height, and of the massive proportions 
of poor Jack, to submerge the whole 
of its gigantic body ; and most grati- 
fying it was to see Jack enjoy the 
cooling comforts of an entire sub- 
mersion, now dipping his huge head 
beneath the surface, and presently 
raising it again, again to plunge it 
out of sight. ‘The rhinoceros walked 
in well enough down the gradual 
descent, and when he got out of his 
depth swam boldly to the opposite 
extremity. Once there, however, he 
seemed to have no idea of the possi- 
bility of returning, but remained 
plunging and making fruitless efforts 
to get out over the raised coping 
while he was in the deep water, 
where the wall went sheer down and 
there was no foothold. It was rather 
a nervous time for those who wit- 
nessed the violent and ungainly 
efforts of the brute ; for it was feared 
that he would then and there tire 
himself out and sink exhausted. At 
last, when almost overworn by his 
useless toil, he was half-forced, half- 
coaxed round, and when his head 
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was turned towards the entrance he 
swam thither till he found footing, 
and then walked out. 

His muscular power was prodi- 
gious. The iron railing of the en- 
closure was strengthened by great 
iron spurs at regular distances. He 
would insert the anterior part of his 
enormous head between the spur 
and the upright, and then give 
powerful lateral wrenches till he 
fairly prized it off. Once he got 
out, and, without doing further mis- 
chief, terminated his ramblings with 
a pas seul in a bed of scarlet gera- 
niums: the condition of the parterre 
after the performance may be ima- 
gined. He was then secured, and 
led back to his place of confinement. 

There was a tortoise - like look 
about him that was very striking. 
The curiously-formed upper lip, the 
testudinous look of his thick ar- 
mour-like skin, his legs and feet, all 
favoured the notion of a huge warm- 
blooded creature made after the pat- 
tern of the cold-blooded testudinata, 
with improvements. For he was 
active in his way, and when excited 
his rush was terrific. The noise of 
the roller, when the gardeners were 
rolling the gravel-walk that flanks 
the place where he was suffered to 
go at large, had the most exciting 
effect upon him. He would be 
standing perfectly still at the further 
end of the enclosure, and the mo- 
ment he heard the noise of the 
roller in motion, round he would 
turn, and rush down towards it ina 
rampant state, till he was brought 
up by the strong iron railing, which 
those who saw these paroxysms be- 
gan to think must go down like 
reeds before him. 

If we have no immediate prospect 
of beholding the living forms of the 
African species of this genus, we have 
a very fair chance of soon seeing the 
two other pachyderms mentioned 
above ; and a slight sketch of their 
habits and history may not come 
amiss to those who are not merely 
content with sight-seeing, but like 
to know something about what they 
see. 

To begin then with the African 
elephant—Elephas Africanus. Not- 
withstanding the accounts which we 
read relative to the enormous stature 
of this species in the narratives of 
travellers who have come suddenly 
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upon them, the better opinion is that 
it is smaller than the Asiatic ele- 
phant. The principal differences are 
visible in the head, ears, and nails of 
the feet. The contour of the head 
is round, and the forehead is convex 
instead of concave: the ears are con- 
siderably longer than those of its 
Asiatic congener, and on each hind- 
foot the African elephant has only 
three nails, while the Asiatic has 
four. 

The following dimensions of a 
male elephant, which was killed near 
Bru, some ten miles from Kouka, 
are given by Major Denham, who 
arrived at the place where the huge 
quarry lay just as the elephant, which 
was not more than twenty-five years 
old, had breathed his last :— 


Length from the proboscis 


to the tall .....0..cc0 25ft.6 in. 
PROGR, ies'scccsiecesqens 7 6 
Small teeth...............00. 2 10 
Foot longitudinally ...... a 
 isceen kee ciatncin cisduemnn 0 2byl} 
From the foot to the hip- 
EE cncdedvsvnsocinien 9 
From the hip-bone to the 
WE. ccanecesansesncess 3 0 
BNE arrcbavevcsicecnencisaveses 2 2 by2 6 


But he says that he had seen much 
larger elephants than this alive ; some, 
he adds, he should have guessed to be 
sixteen feet in height, and with tusks 
probably exceeding six feet in length. 
Major Denham, however, acknow- 
ledges that the elephant whose mea- 
surement is above given, which was 
the first he had seen dead, was con- 
sidered of more than common bulk 
and stature. 

This unfortunate animal was 
brought to the ground by ham- 
stringing, and was eventually de- 
spatched by repeated wounds in the 
abdomen and proboscis: five leaden 
balls had struck him about the 
haunches, in the course of the chase, 
but they had merely penetrated a 
few inches into his flesh, and ap- 
peared to give him but little un- 
easiness. ‘The whole of the next day 
the road leading to the spot where he 
lay was like a fair, from the num- 
bers who repaired thither for the 
sake of bringing off a part of the 
flesh, which, Major Denham observes, 
is esteemed by all, and even eaten in 
secret by the first people about the 
sheikh. ‘It looks coarse, adds the 
major, ‘ but is better flavoured than 
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any beef I found in the country.’ 
Upon this occasion whole families put 
themselves in motion to partake of the 
spoil. 

The manner of hunting the elephant 
(says Major Denham) is simply this :— 
From ten to twenty horsemen single out 
one of these ponderous animals, and, 
separating him from the flock by scream- 
ing and hallooing, force him to fly with 
all his speed ; after wounding him under 
the tail, if they can there place a spear, 
the animal becomes enraged. One 
horseman then rides in front, whom he 
pursues with earnestness and fury, re- 
gardless of those who press on his rear, 
notwithstanding the wounds they inflict 
on him. He is seldom drawn from this 
first object of pursuit; and at last, 
wearied and transfixed with spears, his 
blood deluging the ground, he breathes 
his last under the knife of some more 
venturesome hunter than the rest, who 
buries his dagger in the vulnerable part 
near the abdomen: for this purpose he 
will creep between the animal’s hinder 
legs, and apparently expose himself to 
the greatest danger: when this cannot 
be accomplished, one or two will ham- 
string him while he is baited in the 
front ; and this giant of quadrupeds then 
becomes comparatively an easy prey to 
his persecutors. 

In one of his hunting expeditions 
while at Kouka, Major Denham was 
shooting wild-fowl, when one of the 
sheikh’s people came galloping up 
with the information that three very 
huge elephants were grazing close to 
the water. When he and his party 
came within a few hundred yards of 
them, all the persons on foot, and 
Major Denham’s servant on a mule, 
were ordered to halt, while the ma- 
jor and three others rode up ‘to 
these stupendous animals.’ 

The sheikh’s people began screech- 
ing violently; and although the 
beasts at first appeared to treat the 
approach of the cavalcade with great 
contempt; yet after a little they 
moved off, erecting their ears, which 
had till then hung flat on their 
shoulders, giving a roar that shook 
the ground under the horsemen. 

One (says the major) was an immense 
fellow, I should suppose sixteen feet 
high; the other two were females, and 
moved away rather quickly, while the 
male kept in the rear, as if to guard their 
retreat. We wheeled swiftly round him ; 
and Maramy (a guide sent by the sheikh), 
casting a spear at him, which struck 
him just under the tail, and seemed to 
give him about as much pain as when we 
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prick our finger with a pin, the huge 
beast threw up his proboscis in the air 
with a loud roar, and from it cast such a 
volume of sand, that, unprepared as I 
was for such an event, nearly blinded me. 
The elephant rarely, if ever, attacks ; 
and it is only when irritated that he is 
dangerous ; but he will sometimes rush 
upon a man and horse, after choking 
them with dust, and destroy them in an 
instant. 

Cut off from his companions, the 
elephant took the direction leading 
to where the mule and the footmen 
had been left. They quickly fled in 
all directions ; and the man who rode 
the mule, which was not inclined to 
increase its pace, was so alarmed that 
he did not get the better of the fright 
for the whole day. The major and 
his companions pressed the elephant 
very close, riding before, behind, 
and on each side of him; and his 
look sometimes, as he turned his 
head, had the effect of checking in- 
stantly the speed of the major’s 
horse. His pace never exceeded a 
clumsy rolling walk, but was suffi- 
cient to keep the horses at a short 
gallop. Major Denham fired a ball 
from each barrel of his gun at the 
beast, and the second, which struck 
his ear, seemed to give him a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness only. ‘The first, 
which struck him on the body, failed 
in making the least impression ; and, 
after giving him another spear, which 
fiew harmless off his tough hide, he 
was left to pursue his way. 

Eight elephants were soon after- 
wards reported as being at no great 
distance, and coming towards the 
party ; and they all mounted for the 
purpose of chasing away the beasts, 
which appeared to be unwilling to 
go, and did not even turn their backs 
till the horsemen were quite close 
and had thrown several spears at 
them. The flashes from the pan of 
the gun seemed to alarm them more 
than anything; but they retreated 
very majestically, first throwing out, 
like the elephant first encountered, 
a quantity of sand. On their backs 
were a number of birds called tuda 
(a species of buphaga, probably), de- 
scribed as resembling a thrush in 
shape and note, and represented as 
being extremely useful to the ele- 
phant, in picking off the vermin from 
those parts which it is not in his 
power to reach. 

In his excursion to Munga and the 
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Gambarou Major Denham and his 
party came, just before sunset, upon 
a herd of fourteen or fifteen elephants. 
These the negroes made to dance and 
frisk like so many goats by beating a 
brass basin with a stick ; and in the 
neighbourhood of Bornou these ani- 
mals were so numerous as to be seen 
near the Tchad in herds of from fifty 
to four hundred. 

In temper the African elephant is 
considered to be more ferocious than 
the Asiatic, which may be one reason 
that it is not now tamed. But it 
is clear that the Carthaginians availed 
themselves of its services in war ; and 
it can hardly be doubted that the 
elephants which Cesar and Pompey 
exhibited in the amphitheatre came 
from Africa. 

The tusks of this species are of 
grand dimensions, and form a lu- 
crative branch of trade. The ivory 
of them being as much prized in mo- 
dern times as it was by the ancients 
for furniture, ornamental purposes, 
and, above all, for the chryselephan- 
tine statues, such as those of the 
Minerva of the Parthenon, and of 
the Olympian Jupiter, in the crea- 
tion of whose forms Phidias sur- 
passed himself. 

Regard being had to the ears, the 
shape of the African species appears 
to have been that chosen by Belial, 

A fairer person lost not heav’n, 
in which to present himself to Faust : 

Le gouverneur et principal maitre du 
Docteur Fauste, vint vers le dit Docteur 
Fauste, et le voulut visiter. Le Docteur 
Fauste n’eut pas un petit de peur, pour 
le frayeur qu’il lui fit; car en la saison 
qui étoit de 1’été, il vint un air si froid 
du diable, que le Docteur Fauste pensa 
étre tout gelé. 

Le diable, qui s’appelloit Belial, dit au 
Docteur Fauste: Depuis le Septentrion, 
ou vous demeurez, j’ai vii ta pensée, et 
est telle, que volontiers tu pourvois voir 
quelqu’un des esprits infernaux, qui sont 

rinces, pourtant j’ai voulu m’apparoitre 
a toi, avec mes principaux conseillers et 
serviteurs, & ce que vous aussi aiez ton 
désir accompli d’une telle valeur. Le 
Docteur Fauste répond: Orsus, ou sont 
ils ? 

Mark the courage of Faust under 
the influence of this Sarsar, this 
‘icy wind of death.’ The devil was 
conscious that the great magician 
quailed not. 

Or Belial étoit apparu au Docteur 
Fauste en la forme d’un éléphant, mar- 
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queté, et aiant l’épine du dos noire, seu- 
lement ses oreilles lui pendoient en bas, 
et ses yeux tous remplis de feu, avec de 
grandes dents blanches comme neige, une 
longue trompe, qui avoit trois aunes de 
longeur demesurée, et avoit au col trois 
serpens volans. 

Ainsi vindrent au Docteur Fauste les 
esprits, l’un aprés l’autre, dansson poisle: 
car ils n’eussent peu étre tous 4 la fois. 

Or Belial les montra au D. Fauste l’un 
aprés l’autre, comment ils étoient, et com- 
ment ils s’appelloient. Ils vinrent de- 
vant lui les sept esprits principaux, a 
scavoir; le premier, Lucifer, le Maitre 
Gouverneur du Docteur Fauste, lequel se 
décrit ainsi. C’étoit un grand homme, 
et étoit chevelu, et picoté, de la couleur 
comme des glandes de chéne rouges, qui 
avoient une grande queue aprés eux. 


And so that damned spirit passed 
by. 

Aprés venoit Belzebub, qui avoit les 
cheveux peints de couleurs, velu par tout 
le corps ; il avoit une téte de boeuf avec 
deux oreilles effroiables, aussi tout mar- 
queté de hampes, et chevelu, avec deux 
gros floquets si rudes comme les charains 
du foulon qui font dans les champs, demi 
verd et jaune, qui flottoient sur les flo- 
quets d’en bas, qui étoient comme d’un 
four tout de feu. Il avoit un queue de 
dragon. 


This apparition seems to have sug- 
gested that which so terribly dis- 
turbed poor old Trunnion; but the 
next evil spirit is at Faust’s study 
door :— 

Astaroth ; celui-ci vint en la forme 
d’un serpent, et alloit sur la queue tout 
droit : il n’avoit point de pieds, sa queue 
avoit des couleurs comme de _ bliques 
changeantes, son ventre étoit fort gros, 
il avoit deux petits pieds fort cours, tout 
jaunes, et le ventre un peu blanc et jau- 
natre ; le col tout de chastain roux, et 
une pointe un facon de piques et traits, 
comme le Hérisson, qui avancoient de la 
longeur des doigts. 

No naturalist could have given a 
more precise description of this de- 
vilish Pict. 

Aprés vint Satan, tout blanc et gris, 
et marqueté ; il avoit la tete d’une asne, 
et avoit la queue comme d’un chat, et les 
cornes des pieds longues d’une aune ! 

And so he vanished. 

Suivit aussi Anudry. Tl avoit la téte 
d’un chien noir et blanc, et des mouche- 
tures blanches sur le noir, et sur le blanc 
des noires: seulement il avoit les pieds 
et les oreilles pendantes comme un chien, 
qui étoient longues de quatres aunes. 


This must have been the ‘dog of 
nile, Anubis.’ 
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Aprés tous cenx-ci venoient Dythi- 
can, qui étoit d’une aune de long, mais 
il avoit seulement le corps d’une oiseau, 
qui est la perdrix: il avoit seulement 
tout le col verd et moucheté ou om- 
bragé. 

Were it not for the green neck 
and the bizarre quality of the plum- 
age, we have here the very familiar 
that tripped along at the feet of 
Charles V. Titian has immortalized 
both.* 

Le derniers fut Drac, avec quatre 
pieds fort courts, jaune et verd, le corps 
par-dessus flambant brun, comme du feu 
bleu, et sa queue rougeatre. 

This last grovelling spirit must 
have been the red-tape devil of the 
party. 

Ces sept avec Belial, qui sont ces 
conseillers d’entretien, étoient ainsi ha- 
billez de couleurs et facons, qui ont été 
recitees. 

Then came a rabble of fiends, 
some in the shapes of unknown crea- 
tures; others less ambitious, taking 
the forms of frogs, fallow deer, red 
deer, bears, wolves, apes, hares, buf- 
faloes, horses, goats, boar-pigs, and 
the like: but are they not pictured 
in the fearful nightmare of Wal- 
purgis night by the hand of Retszch, 
under the inspiration of Goethe ? 

We must lay down this fascin- 
ating old book,f even though we shut 
it in the face of our reader, albeit 
the indomitable Faust, no whit 
abashed, bids his friend ‘go on;’ and 
stands undaunted the infernal battle 
wherein all these diabolical forms 
eat each other up, after changing to 
as many shapes as the Princess in 
the Arabian story, without even 
leaving their tails, to say nothing of 
a plague of insects which afterwards 
comes upon him and drives him 
almost mad; till bitten, stung, and 
blistered, all over by the vilest vermin, 
he leaves the enchanted atmosphere 
of Belial and his study—not beaten, 
mind you—and coming forth into 
the blessed air of nature, finds that 
it is all a diabolical delusion, and 
that his skin is unsullied by a single 
insect, parasitic or predatory. 

When Faust has Mephistopheles, 
thereafter, assigned to him, what 
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adventures! But we must not be 
tempted further, though Alexander 
the Great himself is made to appear 
to the emperor, Charles V. as vividly 
as the phantoms to the ‘ Deformed 
transformed,’ upon the adjuration of 
the Stranger to the 
Demons heroic— 
Demons who wore 
The form of the Stoic 
Or Sophist of yore— 
Or the shape of each victor 
From Macedon’s boy. 


But we must leave the magic land 
of apparitions for the realities of na- 
ture, and introduce such of our read- 
ers as feel inclined to the introduc- 
tion, to the other pachydermatous 
form, which we hope soon to behold 
alive in the flesh, the “Irwes rordpuos 
of the Greeks. 

What an uncouth form it is, prop- 
ped upon four short huge legs, os 
ing like a gigantic wine-skin fit for 
the revels of Polyphemus! 

‘The Hippopotamus’—are there 
not more than one species ? 

That there are several fossil spe- 
cies { there isno doubt ; but whether 
more than one species now exists is a 
vexed question. 

M. Desmoulins names two—Hip- 
popotamus Capensis, and H. Senegal- 
ensis—resting his distinction, as he 
says, on osteological discrepancies as 
strong as those on which Cuvier de- 
pended, when he separated the great 
fossil hippopotamus from the recent 
species existing at the Cape. Nay, 
M. Desmoulins goes farther, not only 
expressing an opinion that it is not 
impossible that the hippopotamus of 
the Nile differs from the two above 
mentioned, but hinting that there 
may be two species in that river. 
The difference of colour observed by 
M. Caillaud, who found among forty 
hippopotami living in the Upper 
Nile two or three of a bluish-black 
hue, while the rest were reddish, 
seems to be the foundation on which 
M. Desmoulins built his last-named 
suggestion. But colour is often a 
treacherous guide when specific cha- 
racter is the question; and, to say 
nothing of differences due to sex and 
age, the alteration of colour in the 


* In his full-length portrait of the emperor, with a tame partridge at his feet. 
+ Histoire prodigieuse et lamentable de Jean Faust, Grand Magicien, avec son 


testament, et sa vie épouvantable. 


A Cologne, chez les Héritiers de Pierre Marteau. 


¢ Hippopotami major, minutus, medius, for example. 
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same individual when its skin is dry, 
when it is moist, and when the river 
horse is taking his subaqueous walk, 
has been remarked by more than 
one observer. Le Vaillant, for in- 
stance, watched the progress of one 
at the bottom of Great River, from 
the top of an elevated rock which 
advanced into the stream, and he 
remarked that its colour—which is 
greyish when the animal is dry, and 
bluish when the skin is only moist— 
as it walked along under the water, 
appeared to be of a deep blue. After 
the French traveller had satisfied his 
curiosity by looking over this un- 
conscious peripatetic, as a certain per- 
sonage not to be named to ears polite 
is said to look over Lincoln, he 
watched the moment when it came 
to the surface to breathe, and killed 
it with a well-directed bullet, to the 
great joy of his Hottentots, who, in 
their surprise at the feat, and delight 
at the size of the beast, called it, 
‘ The grandmother of the river.’ 

In its osteolegical organization the 
hippopotamus approaches, in some 
degree, that of the ox and the hog. 
The skull, especially, exhibits muc 
similarity in the connexion of its 
bones, and the figure of its sutures, 
to that of the Suide; but, at the 
same time, it bears the impress of its 
own peculiarity. 

The teeth are very remarkable, 
and, especially the molars, vary much 
in form, number, and position, ac- 
cording to the growth and age 
of the animal. The long subcylin- 
drical incisors and canines— the 
latter being enormous tusks termi- 
nating in a sharpened edge, which 
reminds the observer of that of a 
chisel-—of the lower jaw, give a terrific 
aspect to the mouth when it is open. 
This tremendous apparatus, formed 
principally for tearing and bruis- 
ing more than grinding, is a fit crush- 
ing mill for the coarse, tough plants 
which are transmitted to a stomach 
capable of containing, in a full grown 
hippopotamus, five or six bushels, 
and a large intestine some eight 
inches in diameter. Three bushels, 
at least, of half-masticated vegetables 
have been taken from the stomach 
and intestines of one half-grown. 
But it is impossible to look upon 
these fearful teeth without thinking 
of defensive and offensive weapons, 
fit to correct, or even attack a croco- 
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dile, if it should venture to take 
liberties, or approach too near, in its 
plated armour. It is on record that, 
when irritated or exasperated by 
wounds, the bite of a hippopotamus 
has sunk a boat. Nor would we rely 
so much upon its abstinence from 
animal food (though we do not give 
implicit credit to the lamentable 
statement in Alexander’s letter to 
Aristotle, that the hippopotami, 
rushing from the depths of the river, 
devoured the light troops which he 
had sent to swim across), to feel 
quite certain that if such luckless 
wanderers were to come in its way 
when it was hungry, it would not 
give a zest to its salads with a tender 
young crocodile or two. Major Den- 
ham states that the flesh of the cro- 
codile is extremely fine, that it has 
firm green fat resembling the turtle, 
and that the callipee has the colour, 
firmness, and flavour, of the finest 
veal. Mr. Bullock gave me the same 
account of the flesh of the alligator, 
as far as the similitude to veal goes. 
I presume both travellers were 
speaking of young lacertians ; for the 
patriarchs give out a very strong 
musky smell. 

The formidable teeth of the hip- 
popotamus are masked when the ani- 
mal is not excited by immense lips, 
and the body is wrapped in a coating 
of fat, which, in its turn, is shielded 
by a thick, smooth, tough hide—of 
which more anon. 

The longest of the two hippopo- 
tami measured by Zerenghi was six- 
teen feet nine inches in length; its 
girth was fifteen feet; its height six 
feet and a half; the aperture of the 
mouth two feet four in width; and 
the tusks above a foot long, clear of 
the sockets. 

About the same period is required 
to complete the gestation of the hip- 
popotamus as that necessary for the 
production of man: at least, so it is 
said ; and probably with truth. The 
female calves on land ; and both mo- 
ther and offspring take to the water 
on the slightest alarm. This renders 
the capture ofthe young exceedingly 
difficult. An eye-witness assured 
Thunberg that he watched a female 
hippopotamus which had gone up 
from a neighbouring river, and lay 
motionless with his company till the 
calf was brought forth, when one of 
the party shot the poor mother dead. 
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Up sprang the Hottentots from their 
hidden lair, and rushed forward to 
secure the new-born creature; but 
its instinct did more for it than their 
reason for them—it gained the 
bank, threw itself into the bosom of 
the friendly river, and escaped. 
Another calf, surprised by Sparr- 
man’s party, was not so fortunate. 
On the 28th January, 1766, after 
sunrise, just as he and his Hotten- 
tots were thinking of leaving their 
sts for their waggons, a female 
ippopotamus, with her calf, came 
from some other pit or river, to take 
up their quarters in that which Sparr- 
man was then blockading. While 
she was waiting at a rather steep 
part of the river's bank, and looking 
after her calf, which was lame, and 
consequently came on but slowly, 
she received an ill-directed shot from 
a Hottentot rejoicing in the name of 
*‘Flip’— whom Sparrman, in his 
wrath, designates as the drowsiest of 
allsublunary beings, declaring he was 
half asleep when he fired—and im- 
mediately plunged into the river. 
One of the Hottentots then seized 
the calf, and held it by its hind legs 
till the rest of the party came to his 
aid; when it was fast bound and 
borne in triumph to the waggons, 
making a noise much like a hog that 
is going to be killed, but more shrill 
and harsh. It struggled hard, and 
was very unmanageable ; and, though 
the Hottentots were of opinion that 
it was not more than a fortnight, or 
at most three weeks old, it was three 
feet and a half in length, and two 
feet high. When it was let loose it 
ceased crying ; and after the Hotten- 
tots had passed their hands several 
times over its nose, in order to accus- 
tom it to their effluvia, it directly 
began to take to them ; and in its 
hunger, poor thing, devoured the 
droppings of the oxen. While it 
was alive Sparrman made a drawing 
of it, from which the plate in The 
Swedish Transactions for 1778, and 
that in his own Voyage, was taken, 
and then the hapless orphan was 
killed, dissected, and eaten, in less 
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than three hours. Sparrman found 
four stomachs, the first nearly empty, 
containing only a few lumps of 
cheese or curd; in the second were 
several clots of caseous matter, and 
a great quantity of sand and mud; 
the third contained lumps of caseous 
matter ofa yellow colour, and harder 
consistence than the others, together 
with several leaves, quite whole and 
fresh, and some dirt; in the fourth 
was a good deal of dirt with a small 
quantity of curds, which were whiter 
than those in any of the other sto- 
machs. The intestinal canal was 109 
fect long. 

This, be it remembered, was 2 
baby. What a supply must be re- 
quisite for the full-grown animal ! 

Bitterly does the husbandman, 
whose cultivated fields lie in the 
neighbourhood of a hippopotamus- 
haunted river, rue its voracity, and 
describe it, unconsciously, in terms 
long ago recorded by Nicander* and 
Diodorus,t expressive of the ruin 
occasioned to his crops by these 
enormous reapers. They were re- 
garded as the symbol of the destruc- 
tion-dealing Typhon, and were wor- 
shipped, as some nations worship the 
devil, from the terror which they 
inspired. In modern times, every 
settler and every native makes war 
upon them.  Pit-falls, ambushes, 
the rifle, are ready for them wherever 
they make their appearance; to say 
nothing of the old and somewhat 
apocryphal story of laying lots of 
dried peas in their way—rather an 
expensive proceeding, one should 
think—which these gluttonous giants 
devour, and then drinking copiously, 
the peas swell within them till they 
burst. The beast had his revenge 
sometimes ; and Sparrman, for one, 
was in such a parlous fear, when one 
came out of the stream upon his 
party, with a hideous cry, and ‘as 
swift as an arrow from a bow,’ that 
he thought the river had overflowed 
its banks, and that he should be 
drowned. After this confession, he 
thus endeavours to account for the 
strange impression :—‘ As the hippo- 


* "H forawov viv Neiros Urie Laly ailarciocay 
Booxsi, agovenci Bi xaxny taiParrsras aeaxny.— Theriac. 
t Diodorus says, that ifthe fecundity of the beast were greater, it would be ruinous 
to the agriculture of Egypt ; and Sonnini states, in the same spirit, that these animals 
devastated whole tracts of country, and were as formidable enemies to man as the 


crocodile. 
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potamus,’ says he, ‘ when it is newly 
come up out of the water, and is wet 
and slimy, is said to glisten in the 
moonshine like a fish, it is no wonder 
that as soon as I took my handker- 
chief from before my eyes it should 
appear to me, at so near a view as I 
had of it, like a column of water, 
which seemed to threaten to carry 
us off and drown us in a moment.’ 

The voice of the animal is described 
as something between grunting and 
neighing: the words héurh, hurh, 
heoh-heoh, are used by Sparrman to 

ive some idea of its cry; the two 
Fret words being uttered in a hoarse, 
but sharp and tremulous sound, re- 
sembling the grunting of other ani- 
mals, while the third or compound 
word is sounded extremely quick, 
and is not unlike the neighing of a 
horse. Others describe the sound as 
more resembling the bellowing of a 
buffalo than the neighing of a horse 
—at least, just before‘death. Some 
call it snorting, some neighing, and 
others again grunting; and it has 
been likened to the deep creaking of 
a very heavy gate or door on its 
hinges. 

Neither of these similes convey 
the idea of anything very melodious, 
but there can be no doubt that this 
clumsy creature has some music in 
his soul. 

Major Denham relates, that during 
the excursion to Munga and the 
Gambarou the party encamped on 
the borders of a lake frequented by 
hippopotami, and intended to shoot 
some of the huge inmates. A vio- 
lent thunder-storm prevented their 
sport ; but next morning they had a 
full opportunity of convincing them- 
selves that these uncouth animals 
are not only not insznsible to musical 
sounds, but strongly attracted to 
them, as seals are said to be, even 
though the music should not possess 
the softness and sweetness of the 
Lydian measure. As the major and 
his suite passed along the borders of 
the Lake Muggaby at sunrise, the 
hippopotami followed the drums of 
the different chiefs the whole length 
of the water, sometimes approaching 
so close to the shore that the water 
they spouted from their mouths 
reached the persons who were passing 
along the banks. Major Denham 
counted fifteen at one time sporting 
on the surface ; and his servant Co- 
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lumbus shot one of them in the head, 
when he gave so loud a roar as he 
buried himself in the lake that all 
the others disappeared in an instant. 

But whatever may be thought of 
the snortings and neighings of this 
See-pferd, all agree that it deserves 
the more appetizing name of Wasser 
ochs, when the sapid excellence of 
its flesh is considered. The Sea-cow’s 
speck, in other words, the layer of 
at which lies immediately below the 
skin, salted and dried, is highly 
prized by the Cape Town epicure. 
Of the teeth, Odoardus Barbosa justly 
saith, ‘Hanno gli ippopotami i denti, 
come gli elefante piccoli et e migliore 
avorio di quello de gli elefanti, e pit 
bianco, e pitt forte, e di maniera che 
non perde il colore.’ For this last 
reason the ivory of the canine teeth 
is highly valued by the manufac- 
turers of those pearly rows which 
the artist knows so weil how to form 
when he makes the beautiful dental 
series of rosy eighteen appear be- 
tween the withered lips of eighty. 
Nor were the ancients ignorant of its 
value in a somewhat higher branch 
of art. Pausanius relates that the 
face of Cybele was formed of the 
teeth of these animals. 

The tough skin in ancient times 
was fashioned into helmets and buck- 
lers. ‘ The skin or hide of his backe 
is unpenetrable (whereof are made 
targuets and-head-pieces of doubty 
proof that no weapon wil pierce), 
unlesse it be soked in water or some 
liquor,’ saith the worthy Philemon 
Holland, in his translation of Pliny. 
It is, in these modern days, made 
into whips, and with these instru- 
ments terrible punishments, not un- 
frequently fatal, like the Russian 
knout, are inflicted. 

Major Denham makes one shudder 
when he describes the execution of 
one of those wickedly hypocritical 
judgments, which, affecting to avoid 
a sentence of death, inflicts it in one 
of its most agonizing forms. 

Oppressively hot as the weather 
was, the sheikh, he states, admitted 
of no excuse for breaking the Rha- 
madan, and any man who was caught 
suffering his thirst to get the better 
of him in an African June, or visit- 
ing his wives between sunrise and 
sunset, was sentenced to 400 stripes 
with one of these deadly whips. 

A wretched woman bore two hun- 
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dred stripes—the number to which 
she was sentenced—within the court- 
yard of the palace, and was afterwards 
carried home senseless. 

Her paramour received his punish- 
ment in the dender or square, sus- 
pended by a cloth round his middle 
—his only covering—and supported 
by eight men. An immense whip 
of one thick thong cut from the skin 
of the hippopotamus was first shown 
to him, which he was obliged to kiss 
and acknowledge the justice of his 
sentence. The fatah was then said 
aloud, and two powerful slaves of 
the sheikh inflicted four hundred 
stripes, relieving each other every 
thirty or forty strokes. ‘ They 
strike,’ says the major, ‘ on the back, 
while the end of the whip, which 
has a knob or head, winds round 
and falls on the breast or upper 
stomach : this it is that renders these 
punishments fatal. After the first 
two hundred * here the dreadful 
details become too horrible. ‘* * * In 
a few hours after he had taken the 
whole four hundred he was a corpse. 
The agas, kashellas, and kadis attend 
on these occasions. I was assured 
the man did not breathe a sigh audi- 
bly. Another punishment succeeded 
this, which, as i was for a minor 
offence—namely, stealing ten camels 
and selling them—was trifling, as they 
only gave him one hundred stripes, 
and with a far less terrific weapon.’ 

In ancient history the hippopo- 
taraus figures under many shapes ; 
some giving it the mane of a horse 
and the hoofs of an ox, and others 
the tail of the last-named animal. 
Whether it be the behemoth of Job* 
is doubtful, many asserting that it is, 
and as many thinking that it is not: 
among the last Milton must be 
reckoned,— 

Scarce from his mold, 
Behemoth biggest born of earth upheav’d 
His vastness ; fleec’d the flocks and bleat- 
ing rose, 
As plants: ambiguous between sea and 
land 


The river horse and scaly crocodile.t 


It is remarkable that the accounts 
of the ancients, from Herodotus and 
Aristotle down to Pliny and subse- 
quent writers, should be so extremely 
inaccurate, while the representations 
which have come down to us are 


* Chap. xl. 10-19. 
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comparatively correct. Take, for 
example, the coin of Hadrian, with a 
crocodile at the side of Nilus and a 
hippopotamus looking up at the river 
god; the coin of Marcia Otacilla 
Severa; and the sculpture on the 
plinth of the statue of the Nile, with 
a crocodile or scink—probably the 
former—in its mouth. 

Besides, one should think that 
some had seen the animal itself. 
* Marcus Scaurus was the first man, 
who in his plaies and games that he 
set out in his wdileship, made a show 
of one water-Horse and foure Cro- 
codiles swimming in a poole or mote 
made for the time during those so- 
lemnities.’t One, also, swelled the 
triumphal pomp of Augustus after 
his victory over Cleopatra. The 
later emperors exhibited them fre- 
quently, and there is every reason 
for concluding that they were shown, 
no longer as mere objects of curiosity, 
but matched with men. The bes- 
tiarius must have thought he had 
an ugly customer when the lanista 
first introduced a hippopotamus to 
him as the antagonist against which 
he was pitted. The third Gordian 
gratified the people with the display 
of thirty-two elephants, ten elks, ten 
tigers, sixty tame lions, thirty tame 
leopards, ten hyznas, a thousand pair 
of gladiators, one hippopotamus, one 
rhinoceros, and ten cameleopards. 
These gigantic ‘games,’ as they were 
called, had almost always a bloody 
termination; and the author of 
The Last Days of Pompeii caught 
the spirit of the savage populace 
when he made one of them shout in 
joyous anticipation,— 

Ho! ho! for the merry merry show, 

With a forest of faces in every row ; 

Lo! the swordsmen bold as the son of 
Alcmena, 

Sweep side by side o’er the hush’d arena. 

Talk while you may, you will hold your 
breath 

When they meet in the grasp of the 
glowing death ! 

Tramp ! tramp! how gaily they go! 

Ho! ho! for the merry merry show ! 

The ancients believed that great 
enmity existed between the hippopo- 
tamus and the crocodile, and that 
they bear no very good will to each 
other may be very possible ; but near 
neighbours as they are, dangerous 


t Holland’s Pliny. 
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enough perhaps, Nature has so pro- 
vided for them, offensively and de- 
fensively, that they, most probably, 
maintain an armed neutrality. 

The hippopotamus did not escape 
the medical practitioners of old. Pliny 
and others show how it enriched the 
pharmacopeeia. We spare our read- 
ers the various prescriptions, merely 
observing that the teeth were famous 
against the tooth-ach, and that the 
mother who could procure some of 
the brain had only to rub the gums 
of her infant with it to deliver the 
poor dear baby from the torments of 
teething. We must not omit that 
the animal was considered a master 
of the art of healing, from his alleged 
habit of letting blood by pressing the 
vein of his leg against a sharp stake, 
or stout, broken, sharp-pointed reed, 
when his constitution required it. 

If we are so fortunate as to over- 
come the difficulties of eet and 
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of the passage, and lodge the young 
hippopotamus, now sojourning in 
Egypt, safely in the Regent’s Park, 
how different will the spirit of the 
English people who will crowd to 
see it be from that with which the 
sanguinary Romans, high and low, 
beheld the same form! We shall 
have the privilege of peaceably en- 
joying the sight of this peaceable 
animal, anxious, in its uncouth way, 
to show its good will to those who 
show good will to it, instead of lust- 
ing for the terrible excitement of the 
amphitheatre. 

Commodus, on one occasion, ex- 
hibited five ; and descending into the 
arena butchered some of these 
wretched beasts with his own im- 
perial hand. Queen Victoria, ac- 
companied by her consort and their 
children, the hopes of Britain, will 
graciously look upon the unmolested 
creature. 


LETTERS FROM GENERAL CONWAY AND THE COUNTESS OF 
AILESBURY TO HORACE WALPOLE (EARL OF ORFORD). 


FROM TIE ORIGINALS, FORMERLY IN THE POSSESSION OF THE LATE RIGHT HON. 
SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 


Parr II. 


Park Place, 16th June, 1757. 


I sn Horry,—I hear you are gone back to Strawberry, but talk of 


coming here towards the end of the week. 


would and would not; 


I almost wish at once that you 


the latter can only be for one reason, which is that 


we shall have too little of your company, which is always the case with us to 


a mortifying degree. 


However, we go to town only on Tuesday for a party 
at Vauxhall, and a party at Court, and come back on Wednesday 


so, if you 


won't give us more of your company after that than you can ion do come 


as soon as this can bring you; or, 


if it is after Wednesday, 


it must be indeed 


immediately after, as my encampment follows dreadfully near it. 
I am anxious to know something of the Duke,* who, I hear, has probably 
been engaged by this time, and with a much superior force; so bring or send 


me all your news. 
they who they will. 


I can’t say I feel so much anxiety for the ministry, be 


'L ady Ailesbury returns you ten thousand thanks for every one of the 


ten charming eggs you sent, and desires they 


Orford, who “hs is been very good. 


They were set immediately, 
now a month of great anxiety to pass for their delivery. 


Lord 
and she has 
I hate to be 


may be remitted to 


importunate, or should repeat how much we want and wish for you, being 


most truly yours, 


Bradford, near Dorchester, 


H. S. C. 


5th July, 1757 


Dear Horry,—I have now been a week at camp here, and was beginning 


to think it was hard I should be so long without hearing from you ; 


especially 


as that short period has been filled “with the greatest events, foreign and 


* The Duke 
French at the battle of Hastenbeck. 


of Cumberland, then in Germany, where he 


was defeated by the 
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domestic. But I have recollected that if I have been a week here without 
hearing from you, I have also been no less without or to you; and that 
I should have let you know of my good journey and safe arriv al — events 
which, though they don’t count with the settlement of ministries and the 
decision of battles, I own I was wanting and neglectful not to inform you of, 
as well as of my direction, which is explained i in the date of this. 

Amidst the terrible dilemma this last news must throw us into, I was glad 
to hear some settlement was made in the ministry, though I much doubt 
there is more disjointure to our affairs in the King of Prussia’s defeat* than 
any coalition of our ministers can retrieve; who, whether they will or can 
do much towards it, are points I am little able to discuss. As to the old 
branches I say nothing ; as to the new ones, I know little of their abilities as 
statesmen, and a great deal too much of all their shameful factions, jealousies, 
and ambition. 

I hear Lady Ailesbury is to make you a visit at Strawberry, which I 
congratulate her upon. I wish you would return it here; and, really, as I 
have often told you, a camp is a sight well worth a journey. But if the love 
of novelty does not tempt you, perhaps the love of antiquity may: and if 
you don’t like English camps, here are Roman ones in abundance, and Saxon 
and Danish ; and causeways, and amphitheatres, and tumuli, barrows, and I 
don’t know what fine things, all older than each other. You may dig up 
coins, and bones, and old pavements, by the cart-load. Here’s an old house 
where a French king was lodged. I don’t know who he was; but it’s the 
oldest thing in the world, except its master, Mr. ‘Tronchard, whom perhaps 
you remember, and his family, who have been settled here ever since the 
Deluge. 

Our camp is now just formed, and I am fairly set into my military life. 
I won't tell you what sort of one it is, for fear you should not like it. 

Adieu. I can’t help thinking when we are clubbing and shouldering 
here, how little we shall probably contribute to support the Duke or the 
King of Prussia, or save poor Hanover. Pray let me have a word from you 

sometimes. You will do so when you know the pleasure it gives 
Your affectionate friend and cousin, 


H. §. C. 


Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 11th Aug. 1757. 

Dear Horry,—This is now the third day since my arrival here, and I find 
our situation just the same as when I came; that is, in an hourly expectation 
of the transports—being constantly told the wind was fair and good, though, 
by the bye, it has been all round the compass. I saw the admirals yesterday, 
and find, by their account, the men-of-war will be ready in a few days, so 
that probably our stay may not be long. 

I had this morning along account from Lord Frederick of the Hanover- 
ian affairs, particularly of the action of the 26th, &c., which confirms all 
that had been said of the small loss of troops, the safety of the Duke and his 
family, the retreat of the army, &c. I want much to hear of the ulterior 
operations ; for though Hanover is, I think, destined to be lost, the time and 
manner are material. 

Of certain other affairs, I think much as I did; though not quite so 
neither, as more imprudence and mismanagement, which 1 cannot specify, 
have, I doubt, added to the hopelessness of it. I hate there should be a 
subject on which I cannot write freely to you; but so the present must be. 

I desire you'll write a line, as I shall probably have it before I go, and, 
if not, will take care of it. I must now finish hastily, being to send tihs by 
a gentleman who calls for it. 

This island is a most delightful spot, and might rank with most part of 
our little continent. Adieu, dear Horry. You may, perhaps, hear from me 
again. If not, believe that I remain most affectionately and sincerely yours, 

H. S. C. 


* The King of Prussia was defeated in June 1757 by the Austriaa general, Count 
Daun, at the battle of Kolin. 
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Newport, 29th Aug. 1757. 

Dear Horry,—You'll be a good deal surprised that I am still writing to 
you from this place, and with so little news of any kind to tell you. I could 
make some reflections on that if I might. Whenever I do, I have a notion 
you and I shall not disagree in opinion on many things that pass. 

As to our situation, it is just as it was; the transports still in the Downs, 
and the wind still at west, from which it has blown very hard of late, so that 
it has even been a doubt with some of our seafaring men whether the trans- 
ports could ride it out here. 

Your reflection upon the French spy * was very just and very comfortable ; 
but, like many excellent reasonings, wanted the foundation of fact. We 
have hanged no French spies here —it is not the way with us; for, among 
the crowds of them that frequent us, from lords down to barbers, I don’t 
remember an instance of such a cruelty exercised. 

You have heard of Lady Diana Spencer’s match with Lord Bolingbroke, 
which should break three or four hearts of our acquaintance: on his part, 
the beautiful countess’s at least; and on her's, my poor aide-de-camp’s and 
George West's: at least the latter, for Hamilton’s, indeed, stood its trial when 
she changed to him. It was ridiculous enough that, the morning before we 
heard this news, he and Fitzroy were talking it over with me, and that 
Hamilton said he was sure that she would soon forget George West, and that 
he would lay a wager she married within a year from inclination, which I 
believe is quite the case. 

We have had a good many people here. Among the rest the Duke and 
Duchess of Richmond for one day from Goodwood, where they had leave 
from camp for a week. Lord Huntingdon remains, and is a great help to 
our society; to mine particularly, as | admire his life and good humour 
excessively. 

When you have any news, if any reaches you at that great distance from 
town, do let me hear it; or, if you have none, I shall still hope to hear from 
you, for God knows how long I may stay. You are very good about Lady 
Ailesbury. I know she is good enough to want comfort; and the best you 
can give her is to go and see her, if you have time. 

You don't tell me a word of your great work ; but as you seem so settled 
at Strawberry, I conclude it goes on fast. 

Our Swedish envoy will, I hope, be more successful than our other 
ministers have been. I don’t wonder we send there, nor should be much 
surprised if we sent to Persia, as it seems quite our business to beat up for 
allies all over the world. 

Adieu, and believe me, dear Horry, most faithfully yours, Ms 

. S.C. 


Newport, 3d September, 1757. 

Dear Horry,—If you have received my letter, you'll know by this time 
that I have not lost yours, though, »s you had not when you wrote last, I 
begin to think you may not. It’s only material that you should know I did 
not neglect you, for which purpose I now write. 

I am grown a mere weathercock, and, as you say, can only tell you news 
about the wind. However, that news is news at present, as it has changed 
this very day, and will now do very well for the transports if it continues. 
Other news, indeed, know I none, least of all relating to ourselves, who, as 
we know, are the last thing thought of, having had no communication with 
any of the great for some time. 

You'll have heard of all the American news; the disappointment of 
Lord Loudoun’s expedition ; the state of the fleets; the disagreeable appre- 
hensions for New York ; with Colonel Perry’s killing himself; Lord Charles 
Hay’s being in arrest, &c. They are all of them, like most of what we hear, 


* In a letter to General Conway, dated Aug. 14, 1757, Horace Walpole says, 
‘I was told yesterday that you had hanged a French spy in the Isle of Wight. i 
don’t mean you, but your government. Though I wish no life taken away, it was 
some satisfaction to think that the French were at this hour wanting information.’ 
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very uncomfortable. But you'll doubtless have heard at the same time 
what we hear from all quarters, that the great hope from our expedition 
keeps 7 the spirits of people, and makes ‘em balance the real misfortunes. 
We daily suffer by the expected, and, as yet, imaginary advantages of our 
undertaking. Some say it has had its effect already. I don’t know what it 
is, except that of setting the French to think of their weaknesses, where 
there are any, and amending them. What orders they may have sent to 
the West Indies, or Minorca, I can’t tell ; but, by several intelligences we 
pick up here, they are much alarmed, or, at least, much in motion on their 
coasts to prepare against us, by making reviews, marching troops, &c., even 
to unpaving the streets of towns, St. Maloes particularly, from whence some 

risoners just returned bring this account. I suppose our ministry, who are 
in the secret, laugh in their sleeves, either in seeing how wrong a scent they 
are upon, or having laid the bottom of their scheme so broad that it can’t be 
defeated. 

Among our visitors, the Duke of Kingston, Mrs. Chudleigh, Colonel 
Prideaux and his lady, are just come here. Mr. Hamilton, who has been 
employed in finding a lodging for them, has been at great difficulty in find- 
ing rooms and beds enough. 

Adieu. If this wind continues, you'll not hear much of me yet. 

I remain, my dear Horry, most affectionately yours, 


H. S. C. 


Portsmouth, 7th Sept. 1757. 

Dear Horry,—I write one hasty word, just in the article of our departure, 
to let you know that the transports came up to Cowes on Sunday night. 
Monday and yesterday everything was embarked. The fleet is now unmoor- 
ing, and, as the wind is tolerably fair, with moderate weather, we expect to 
sail to-day or to-morrow. 

This surprises you ; but know that, instead of countermands, as you might 
expect, we had a quickening messenger: for fear, I suppose, that we should 
spoil the project by wilful delays. I believe it made Sir John Mordaunt, 
who had half embarked the troops with very particular despatch, a little 
peevish, comme de raison. I heartily wish you and I (for I find we think 
alike) may be much disappointed. 

I remain, my dear Horry, most affectionately yours, sani 
. §.C. 


On board the Neptune in the road of Aix, 
26th Sept. 1757. 

Dear Horry,—I snatch a moment at the departure of an express just to 
tell you that we came into this place on Thursday night, and attacked and 
took the isle and fort of Aix next morning, which was performed by two 
ships; namely, the Magnanime, Captain Howe, and the Barfleur, Captain 
Greaves: I might almost say, the former alone, as the French fired hardly 
two shots after he began, which he did with the greatest coolness and 
bravery, not firing a shot till he was within his ship’s length of the walls. 
This I was spectator of, being ordered up to land and sustain with three 
battalions, if necessary ; but, as you may judge, was not called upon. 

I doubt our operations are like to end here, though Iam grieved to go back 
without doing some little matter to talk of. I can't positively say, though 
as for the grand object of Rochefort, I think it is determined to be what I 
always suspected would be (as we were equipped), impracticable. 

Don’t prepare abuse for us when we come back, and believe me, my dear 
Horry, most truly yours, 

H. 8. C. 


P.S. 28th. — We are still to attempt, after much deliberation. I can tell 
you much on that head one day or other. I expect to be on French ground 
to-night. 
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On board the Neptune, road of Air, 
30th of September, 1757. 
Dear Horry,—In my last I told you we were just going to land. You'il 
be surprised this should be to tell you we are just coming back to England. 
We were, two nights ago, actually on board our boats for the descent, and 
should have been now on the French shore; but so strangely are great 
events governed by trifles, that an easterly wind blowing a little fresh has 
saved us or the French, probably, from pretty serious accidents. There’s no 
telling (J cannot, nor must not) all the strange steps of these strange pro- 
ceedings, and you’d scarce believe me if I did. I gave my opinion against 
an undertaking I thought impracticable, as then proposed. I have ever since 
been labouring to prev vent the disgrace of coming away so poorly as I think 
we shall. When I see you, I'll tell you the whole, by which you'll see how 
tender one must be in speaking, as it’s almost impossible not to hurt those I 

esteem very much, and who have acted (though not exactly as I should), I 
dare say as prudently, and as conscientiously.* 

Yours, my dear Horry, most truly, 
H. 8. C. 


Portsmouth, 7th Oct. 1757. 

Dear Horry,—I write a single word on the departure of the post, just to 
let you know we are arrived all safe and well. 1 hope you won't think too 
much so. You'll have received a letter from me by the last express, which 
has given you an hint of our affairs; but a very imperfect one. 

I have not writ in form for orders; but if you are in town, and can hear 
what I am to do, let me know (I shall probably have my commands in a day 
or two), and let me hear a word of any news that is stirring, particularly 
relating to the Duke and his arrival, and, more particularly still, relating to 
ourselves. 

Adieu. I long much to see you. H. 8. C, 












Bevismount, 10th Oct. 1757. 

My dear Horry,—I have received this moment your two letters, and am 
more obliged to you than I can express for your excessive friendship and 
goodness on this as upon all other occasions. What you tell me gives me 
great pain, both on my account and that of my friends; for though I feel 
and know that I was not only willing, but very earnest, to have attempted 
what I still think might have been undertaken with good prospect of suc- 

, from one untoward circumstance or other my sentiments could not 
prevail, and as I took no proper pains to state and have things appear as I 
might have done, it may now turn upon explanations difficult and delicate to 
make, which may be classed as selfish disputes between people all in the 
wrong to save themselves. I hate such disputes, and even the appearance 
of them; and I am heartily grieved by such a variety of odd circumstances 
as have brought it on, to be brought upon any kind of defence in an affair 
where I wished and strove not to stop at a bare defensive praise. We shall 
talk it all over soon. I can only say now, that after thinking, and therefore 
saying, I thought one thing both extravagant and impracticable in one par- 
ticular way, I set several other plans on foot, all of which I thought, and 
must still think, even preferable to the doing nothing. It went so far on 
one of them, that we were actually in our boats once for the French shore ; 
but my opinion for pushing that operation was so little that of others, that 
it easily fell to the ground. 








° Thus ingloriously ended the formidable expedition to Rochefort —* an » expedi- 
tion,’ says Smollett, ‘that raised the expectation of all Europe, threw the coasts of 
France into the utmost confusion, and cost the people of England little less than a 
million of money.’ The rage of the public was unbounded. ‘ The ministry, and 
with them the national voice, exclaimed against the commanding officers; and the 
military men retorted the calumny by laying the blame on the projectors of the 
enterprise, who had put the nation to great expense before they had obtained the 
necessary information.’ 

VOL, XLI, NO. CCXLIV. 
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Ihave never been easy since it was determined to come home with so 
little grace, as I know we must ; for it’s horrid to be anyhow a part of what 
is blamed in our way; and besides that, I hate such defences: mine lies in 
distinctions that I have been either too thoughtless or too delicate to make ; 
but of all these things, more when we meet. 

At present, I shall conclude with an account of my movements. I came 
here yesterday a sort of volunteer, to attend upon the debarkation of five 
regiments—just half our army, to which no general officer was ordered. 

Lady Ailesbury came here to-day, and as we are very comfortabl 
lodged, will stay as long as I do; which will be, I reckon, five daysmore. If 
_ have anything material that can reach me in that time, direct it here. 

fnot, I'll let you know the very day I shall be on my return at Park 
Place, where, if it happens to be tolerably convenient, I should be happy to 
see you. If not, I hope on my arrival in town, which must follow a day or 
two after. In the meantime, | am, dear Horry, most truly and affectionately 


yours 
E H. S.C. 


Southampton, Thursday the 13th Oct. 1757. 
Dear Horry,—I write this single line just to tell you I shall set out 
from hence to-day, and, barring accidents, certainly be at Park Place to- 
morrow morning, where, if possible, I should wish very much to see you on 
Saturday ; the more as I hear from Sir John Mordaunt that our affairs are 
very serious, and that the king has not sent for him in to talk with him. 
For me, I feel as unpleasant as possible, and dread coming into that angry 
town, or near the court, as much almost as if I had run away ; to be rum 
at court, and looked awry at all over the town. And though I think I have 
much to say for myself, I don’t know how to say it. I partly foresaw these 
things when we went as very likely, and strongly foretold them in all our 
deliberations there as certain. 
Adieu. Don’t say much for me till we meet. 
Yours ever, 
H. S.C. 


London, 24th Nov. 1757. 

Dear Horry,—1 want to know when you come to town. I have forgot 
what day you said. You'll be glad to hear that Lady <Ailesbury wants 
nothing but strength to be quite recovered. 

For me, my spirits increase. I hear many are shocked with the late 
merciless report, and the ministry puzzled with it. Nobody knows what 
will be done. I feel now much more angry than hurt, and am prepared to 
fight it out, where I think it may probably come, to the stumps. 

Adieu. One of the Prussian messengers is come, but I have not heard 
his news. 

H. S. C. 


Park Place, 28th May, 1758. 

Dear Horry,—I think I had a narrow escape in not coming to town to 
hear the Judges and attend the Habeas Corpus. I dare say their lordships 
were very ingenious in their way, and very edifying to those who have any 
interest in this bill; otherwise, to be sure, rather tedious. Nor doI at all 
envy any of you who have patience and constitution to hear twelve judges 
talk law by the two hours in a hot-house for days together. So that I 
believe I shall quite give up the pleadings, and content myself with the 
reports of the case; though if I knew certainly the very day of the actual 
debate, and had nothing else to do, I am not quite sure I should not come. 
What you tell me, in your last, of the disagreement of the Judges will, I 
think, put the Ministers in a fine ferment. I don’t wonder the Duke of 
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Newcastle counts the hours he remains upon the rack, where I dare say 
he will be as long as this bill lasts.* 

I wish you could have told me where the expedition is going. I am very 
curious to know, and have scarce a guess at the place. If it is one of the few 
worth attempting with such force and parade, I doubt it will be found, if 
Lord Anson cannot have a miscarriage ; as C. Townsend says, qu'il peut rater. 
As to the rest of the coast, though it might do very well to destroy a fishing- 
town, or burn half-a-dozen privateers, under the conduct of a commodore, I 
think so many flags and truncheons would be rather disgraced by successes so 
little worthy of their preparations ; except the voice of party be ready, as I 
don't doubt it will, to puff them up to the skies, especially as a contrast to 
our failings.+ 

H. S. C. 


Our successes are indeed delightful, as you say. It is the finest season 
of events I ever knew; but as Mr. Pitt waters them, and prunes them, and 
keeps them growing one under another, there will be no end of waiting for 
them all. I really hear them with great pleasure, and find no fault with 
them, but that I have not my mite embarked with them. It’s mortifying to 
any one that has tasted a little, though but ever so little, of that sound, 
carmine gratiosis, to be set down and finish with the bitter relish of reproach, 
and only concerned in a thing blamed and unsuccessful. I own I feel that 
enough to dread a peace in our present circumstances, and to feel some 
regret even in our successes as the probable forerunners of it. 

I don’t agree with you in thinking that we shall continue hussaring upon 
the coast. I fancy, by the account you give, we shall succeed at St. Maloes, 
whatever the business is, and return. I suppose they'll take the town and 
destroy as much of the works as they can; but that the principal view is on 
the stores, docks, and shipping. Of what nature and value they are I don’t 
know. It is a very considerable place for trade, and a very famous one for 
privateers, as every one knows. The king, I believe, has neither docks nor 
stores there. What the strength of the town is I don’t know; but one 
battalion, if that be true, can certainly not defend it, especially if, as you 
say, there are no troops at hand. I fancy it will be a very popular conquest, 
if not a very valuable one, as being such a nest of privateers. I think we 
have twice or thrice attempted to bombard it with little success. 





* * At home,’ writes Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, in a letter dated 
May 31, 1758, ‘there are seeds of quarrels. Pratt, the attorney-general, has fallen 
on a necessary extension of the Habeas corpus to private cases. The interpreting 
world ascribes his motive to a want of affection for my Lord Mansfield, who unex- 
pectedly is supported by the late chancellor, the Duke of Newcastle, and that part of 
the ministry ; and very expectedly by Mr. Fox, as this is likely to make a breach 
between the united powers.’ 

+ This alludes to the unsuccessful expedition against St. Maloes. Though at the 
time Conway wrote the above the object of the armament was not publicly known, it 
soon transpired, and is thus mentioned by Horace Walpole in his letter to Sir Horace 
Mann, dated June 11, 1758: ‘ Last Thursday se’nnight our great expedition departed 
from Portsmouth—and soon separated; Lord Anson with the great ships to lie 
before Brest, and Commodore Howe, our naval hero, with the transports and a 
million of small fry on the secret enterprise. At one o’clock on Thursday night, 
alias Friday morning, a cutter brought advice that on Sunday night the transports 
had made land in Cancalle Bay, near St. Maloes, and had disembarked with no 
opposition or loss.’ The land forces of this expedition were commanded by Charles, 
second duke of Marlborough. Its inglorious fate was soon known, and Walpole 
writes (June 16) as follows to Conway, who, as has been seen, had been engaged the 
previous year in an expedition, equally unfortunate, against Rochefort. ‘ Well, my 
dear Horry, you are not the only man in England who have not conquered France | 
Even Dukes of Marlborough have been there without doing the business. * * * A 
messenger arrived in the middle of the night with an account that it was found 
impossible to bring up the cannon against the town; and that, the French army 
approaching the coast, Commodore Howe, with the expedition of harlequin as well 
as the taciturnity, re-embarked our whole force in seven hours, and they are all gone 
to seek their fortune somewhere else !’ 
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Adieu, dear Horry. Thank you a thousand times for your letters, your 
news, your bons-mots, your verses, which are all excellent; but, as Mr. 
Cadwallader says, d—n your honesty. 

Yours ever, 
H. 8. C. 

P.S. We have nobody here but the Duchess, nor expect immediately. 
I only mention this: I invite no more. 


Taploe, 16th June, 1758. 

Dear Horry,—Your letters found us at Taploe, and have made us all 
easy, and some happy. I will not be so affected, between us, as to say I have 
not my share. I should have been happy in any considerable success our 
arms had, and sorry for any misfortune we suffered ; but as I had no great 
idea of a St. Maloes expedition, I can’t be very sorry our heroes, nor our 
ministers, nor our volunteers, have been disappointed in their views of 
killing and being killed. This will, I fancy, convince ‘em that all towns 
are not of course to be taken by a coup de main; that cannon is a little 
necessary to take fortified towns; that this is not to be carried across a 
country in a portmanteau, and that perhaps the possession of a navigable 
river is not amiss on such an occasion. 

We shall be glad to see the Churchills next week, and, pray let me say, 
you. I write for my brother and myself in the midst of his company, among 
whom is Lady Pembroke, who wonders you can joke upon Lord Anson’s 
misfortunes. 

In earnest expectation of seeing you, 
Yours ever, 
H. S$. C. 


Park Place, 4th July, 1758. 

Dear Horry,—You'll be surprized you have not heard from me before,— 
at least you have a good right to be so. You don’t expect a regular answer 
to all your gazettes extraordinary, but your last packet was such an one as 
did certainly deserve a little more than ordinary notice. The truth is, I had 
a little feverish feel, for which, between Lady Ailesbury’s prudence and 
mine, I was blooded, which disabled me. Nothing less than disability should 
have prevented my taking the very first moment to thank you; for you 
can’t imagine how very much in haste I was to let you know how very 
kindly I take your intention of dedicating to me, as well as the manner in 
which you do it.* I can’t help reflecting how most authors would think a 
dedication thrown away upon an insignificant cousin like myself, and being 
still the more obliged to you for the reflection, and esteeming yours as much 
above common dedications as disinterested friendship is superior to mercenary 
adulation. 

But, having done this justice to you and myself, I must now, since you 
desire it, proceed to tell you an objection I have to a very little-part of it, 
by which you will find that you have not guessed at all right at the sort of 
objections I have to make ; and that for ‘ modest reasons,’ which you seem to 
expect, I doubt you must read ‘ vain ones.’ 

I must own, then, that I do rather apprehend that ‘ the censure of a 
world governed by prejudice’ does convey an idea that it is the censure of the 
whole world, or the greatest part of it, that I lie under; which, though ever 
so true (and I should hope it is not quite so), I should not like to see settled 
and going down to posterity with your works: for though you say that that 
‘world is governed by prejudice, yet | doubt if that expression from a friend 
would countervail the establishing the fact of that generul censure upon a 
Sriend’s authority. 


* This alludes to Horace Walpole’s dedication to General Conway of a volume of 
Fugitive Pieces, printed at the press at Strawberry Hill. The object of the dedication, 
as indeed may be gathered from the above letter, was to vindicate Conway against the 
popular clamour raised by the failure of the expedition to Rochefort, in which he was 
second in command of the land forces. 
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And as you say your esteem is ‘ not to be shaken by thai censure,’ I own it 
does seem to me to imply that there was something in the nature of such a 
censure which might shake friendships, and that it required a sort of effort 
not to be shaken by it. 

Perhaps I am ridiculously scrupulous, but the subject is a tender one, 
and, at least, I hope you will think my scruples pardonable. All this lies in 
the compass of one single line, the alteration of which would, I think, 
certainly leave it unexceptionable to any but ‘ modest objections,’ and those 
I am at present well enough disposed to waive. I leave it, however, entirely 
to your much better judgment, and shall think myself safer in your hands 
than in my own. I have also a mind (if you leave that out in the first part 
especially) to put ‘ malice or prejudice’ in where it is marked with a cross 
afterwards ; but this, also, I leave entirely to you. 

Excuse my tampering at all with a work I am, probably, only capable of 
spoiling, and my vanity that is not content with more praise than I deserve. 
I will say no more upon the subject, but that I shall think myself happy, 
and, though it sounds formal, honoured too, in this public, and I dare say 
permanent, mark of your friendship. I forgot to say that I think ‘ proposed 
to attack’ is less exceptionable than ‘ would have undertaken to attack,’ as they 
did all consent in one council of war, &c. 

The Duchess of Richmond left us yesterday morning to go to Goodwood, 
where the Duke was just arrived when his express came away. You'll have 
heard, to be sure, all that relates to the expedition subsequent to St. Maloes 
and Cancale Bay. Lord Downe, who was expeditious in his return as Mr. 
Delaval was in his descent, was in town on Sunday morning, as I hear, so 
that I am surprized we have yet heard no more of them from town. Their 
return was not even mentioned in the newspapers of yesterday, where there 
are only some natural accounts from Paris of their having destroyed to the 
amount of many millions at St. Maloes, landed somewhere else—I don’t know 
where, kept all their troops employed in continual marches, and harassed 
them to death; whereas my intelligence says they have landed nowhere— 
not even drunk tea under the cannon of Cherbourg, as you suppose; 
but having peeped at Havre and Cherbourg, and ordered two debarkations, 
are returned half-starved and sickly, having found that greater heroes than 
we may be prevented by high winds and open bays. 

I hear none were allowed to come on shore, at least very few ; and that 
they expected to go out again. I scarce think it will be to the coast of 
France if they do, though they pretend that the army for Flanders is all 
named. 

I wrote to Lord Ligonier, the moment I heard of the troops destined to 
Flanders, to beg he would name me to his majesty; but had for answer that 
all the generals were already fixed by his majesty himself. He added, that he 
thought we were left very weak at home, and that, in case of any accident 
here, he should not desire a better second than myself, if I chose to share my 
fate with him. You see how like this looks to a condemnation to home 
service and the yellow list, and you know my thoughts on that subject. 

Adieu, and believe me most sincerely yours, “ne 


Park Place, 20th July, 1758. 

Dear Horry,—You tell me I may write when I have a mind; and, by 
the time I have took, it looks as if I had very little mind. Without meanin 
to make excuses, I actually feel ashamed when I look over your letter. 
was to tell you how my fever did, which was gone before I wrote last, if ever 
it could be said to be come ; and as to the work, you are so accommodating 
that you actually leave me to dedicate to eal I would not have the 
world know that I have been so called into council on my own praises, to 
which, in the present shape, I don’t pretend to object. Your thinking I 
could seriously suspect you of giving me up on account of the expedition, 
and mean my correction for you, and not for that vile world we have talked 
of, is, at least, as good as my suspicion would have been if it had been real. 
I have no sort of partiality for that prejudice and malice which I slipped in ; 
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and I agree entirely to the force of your argument against it.* The time of 
prejudice is certainly not the time to ae cred it. If it is to be done, I am 
clear it is in the way you mention; for there is a contradictory spirit in the 
mind of men that would make them much more likely to keep up their 
prejudice and exert their malice for being accused of it. 

Having thus settled the a pray let me ask when one is 
to see your work, which I feel rather impatient for? I shall like the old 
again, and like to see them collected ; but I hope for some new too. 

I agree with you in everything but the point of serving, and had better 
agree in that too, as I find my efforts quite vain for the purpose. In the 
meantime, am got so far as to be much easier, and, as far as the last 
expedition went, quite easy. If they want me, they may have me; and 
when they have worn out all their hospital generals, and tired all their lords 
of expeditions, perhaps 7 may be thought of. 

Your story of the teaspoons is excellent, and corresponds extremely well 
with your own idea of drinking tea on the French coast. They drank tea, 
and left their teaspoons behind. 

You tell me you have anecdotes for me when we meet. When will that 
be? I shall be here till Sunday se’nnight. Our desire to see you here is 
constant, and, of course, it’s one of the evergreens of Park Place. On 
Sunday se’nnight I come into waiting, when I may possibly catch a glimpse 
of you. After that we go our northern circuit. 

I hear Lord Ancram is not trusted with the expedition alone ; and that 
Blighe, who was appointed for Germany, is turned over to that. I don’t 
think this will please the earl, if it’s true. 

You see my letters are but a poor comment on yours, yet I like to write 
as long as you can bear them. It’s a poor venture I send, but it brings 
me an excellent return. Que faire? We ride, and walk, and boat to see 
our neighbours, and, ambition apart, live, I assure you, a comfortable trifling 
life as can be. We have had a good many of our friends at times, and some 
have visited us twice. Lady Louisa is still here, as jolly and good-natured as 
ever. We are much obliged to her for her company, and, by trying to 
amuse her, I think we amuse ourselves rather more than usual. This is our 
a sum and substance of it. You see what matter it furnishes for 
relation. 

Adieu. Continue your gazettes, though they should have no more in 
them than the gazette. They are charming, and refresh us infinitely in 
these barren climes. 

Yours most sincerely, H. S. C. 


Park Place, 10th Dec. 1758. 

Dear Horry,—As I have just received notice of a commission that will, I 
suppose, immediately hurry me up to town, I write this hasty note to acquaint 
you with it in hopes of seeing you soon, and talking over this and other 
matters, as I love to communicate with you, and begin to grumble in my 
mind that in these last two comings out of town I have not had a word of 
news or conversation from you. 

Iam appointed commissary to treat with the French about a cartel at 
Sluys. The commission is honourable, and, though not just of the kind I 
wanted, is a distinction. Lord Albemarle treated it last war with the Duke 
de Chaulnes. It brings me on the staff, as I go on the foot of a military 





* See Horace Walpole’s letter to Conway, dated July 8, 1758. 

+ The ‘ story of the teaspoons’ is as follows :—‘ The Duc d’ Aiguillon has literally 
sent a vessel with a flag of truce to the Duke of Marlborough with some teaspoons 
which, in his hurry, he left behind him. I know the person who saw the packet 
before it was delivered to Blenheimeins. But what will you say to this wise com- 
mander himself? I am going to tell you no secret, but what he uttered publicly at 
the levee. The king asked him if he had raised great contributions. ‘Contributions, 
sir! We saw nothing but old women.’ What becomes of the thirty thousand men 
that made them retire with such expedition to their transports \’— Walpole to Con- 
way, July 8, 1758. 
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officer, and, in that light, as Lord Ligonier, from whom I had my notice, hints 
to me, leads to other employment. 
Adieu. ‘our in haste most sincerely, H. S. C. 
P.S. My servant returns to-morrow morning early. 


Sluys, 21st Jan. 1759. 

Dear Horry,—I expect to be abused, at least I deserve it, for having let 
so many days go without writing a line to you, being with a new people, in 
a new place, and in a new situation. The very truth is, that though I have 
been idle in fact, I have been intentionally the best correspondent in the 
world, and have not writ to any body—literally to nobody but Lady Ailes- 
bury, and my letters of business. But it has happened to me, as it generally 
does, I believe, to those in business, that I make bad calculations of my time; 
and the business itself, which is little, appears still less till one sets about it, 
and then one finds it multiply under one’s hands and fill up the time of the 
post to the last miuute. 

I landed at Ostend on the 14th in the morning, after a most excellent 
passage of eleven hours; found no difficulty at all at the place; had few 
questions asked me, and, after making my bow to the Lieutenant de Roi, 
who commands there, came away for Bruges in less than half an hour with 
three French officers who were going to join Monsieur du Barail there, 
having, with regret, left my poor compagnon de voyage, le Baron D’ieskau, 
much out of order there. 

My new companions were very agreeable, polite men ; and the rencontre 
of Monsieur du Barail at Bruges was a very lucky one, as it abridged, or, in 
a manner, annihilated all disagreeable ceremony between us. We went toa 
French play there together, and were invited to the same house, where we 
played at cards and supped. We embarked next morning in a Dutch trach- 
shuit together, and, landing within less than a little league of this place, got 
all into a little Dutch waggon covered with oil-cloth—nine of us in a vehicle 
made for six; and in this curious equipage jumbled through a miserable, 
deep road, and having not so much as sent a servant before us, for I found 
my cook (who set out a week before) at Dover. We drove in that genteel 
equipage immediately to the commandant’s door, mistook it, and made a visit 
to another ; but, content with that, went to look out for an inn, a dinner, &c. 
We soon pitched upon one, had all our quarters laid out, and from that 
moment have lived together, if not a gay life, which I think even Frenchmen 
can scarce do in this good town, yet with the greatest ease and familiarity. 
We keep but one table, at which we are nine of our two families, beside an 
accidental Dutch or Swiss officer whom we invite. 

We walk and play a little at cards, and attend to our business; and in 
that way our time passes much better than I could have expected. 

Monsieur du Barail is as fair and open a man in business as he is amiable 
and polite out of it; and, as far as depended on us, it was soon settled. But 
we wait, and may wait some time, for approbations from our courts, and the 
forms of business still. He is just made a lieutenant-general, by which, 
however, I am very glad I don’t = him, as he has orders from his court 
at the same time to continue his negotiation with me. By the last post, he 
had an account of eighteen persons of the first rank and distinction taken up 
in Portugal, with a list of their names. This looks very serious, and shows 
that the story of the fall in his chamber or stairs had a meaning which 
they have conducted with great secrecy and policy. 

The death of the princess gouvernante will, I doubt, make some stir here. 
It is said an augmentation of twenty-five ships is already determined. She 
preserved her senses and courage, and despatched business, to her last mo- 
ments. The king and the princess-dowager are declared tutors to the young 
prince, with the Duke of Wolfenbuttle ; and the Prince of Nassau Welbourg 
to marry the princess. All this probably you knew, and much more; but 
one must tell some Dutch news, and Sluys does not abound. We have had 
the finest weather in the world, and been in the best health without either 
getting drunk or smoking tobacco, which is astonishing. 
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The wind is now got to the east and the frost just begun, which is to pre- 
serve us from all evils and pinch our toes off. 
Yours most affectionately, 
H. S. C. 


Sluys, 28th Jan. 1759. 

Dear Horry,—I don’t know what art you have of drawing news and 
entertainment from a dull town, but so it is; and your manner of saying you 
have nothing to say contradicts yourself so ingeniously and agreeably, that 
one does not perceive the imposition. When somebody asked me yesterday, 
What news from London? 1 was going to tell em a whole cargo of it; and 
when I hesitated and could not make out a scrap, I cursed my own memory 
that retains nothing. I don’t know, in fact, any material difference between 
Sluys and London. London can but have no news and be excessive dull, 
and so is Sluys: it is, indeed, superlatively dull, and of a dulness that to my 
poor imagination can yield nothing but a caput mortuum. I don’t know 
what your ingenuity might do, but, for me, I think the task of extracting fire 
from a cucumber is easier. 

You have heard all my history already,—how friendly and prettily we 
live amongst one another, and how rapidly our part of the treaty advanced ; 
and that is all our history—the whole plot and dénouement: after which it 
was fit to come away. But these Dutch winds, not so quick in their opera- 
tions, have hung sluggishly in one point, and prevented any return to my 
first letters ; and it will be, on Monday or Tuesday next, a fortnight since I 
wrote ‘em. 

As to the rest, we have walked a-coursing one day; another day round 
the ramparts; one day three miles north, and another three miles south, 
upon the same dull, dirty plain. What materials for an history! They 
won't even squeeze into the French mémoires of any of my friends here. 
Last night we amused ourselves with a curious fellow, servant to one of the 
company, who fancies himself an actor, and, without talking either French 
or Italian, or any other language, acted and sung in both, much to our 
entertainment, and to the unspeakable astonishment of two Swiss officers 
who dined with us, and thought the actor and the audience equally mad. 
Yesterday was a day of events, and had like to have been the epoch of a 
great revolution in the history of Sluys; for Genet, who, you know, is very 
alert, happened to discover at the end of a fortnight that our landlord charged 
four guineas a-day for our lodging, exclusive of eating, drinking, &c. This 
discovery caused a general fermentation ; and Monsieur du Barail and I, en- 
tering immediately into conference, agreed to change our lodging—nay, we 
actually sent and agreed for others, and were to have moved this very day, 
when, behold, our reasonable host wlio had asked five guineas, and was ‘a 
loser at four,’ had the goodness to come down to two guineas. Now I have 
really mustered my forces, and made my greatest effort. With the extraor- 
dinary helps I have mentioned, you may judge what Sluys is. Yet if Mr. 
Offiey, or Sir Robert Rich, or any of our bedchamber, have a mind to a 
Sluys hat, and will say but half a word, they shall have it; and, sauve votre 
présence, I think it much better than none—I, who am not a beau. 

I am glad there are no politics in parliament, and as glad they are trans- 
ferred to the Opera. If Mr. Pitt would but sing an ‘ Ariette’ in the House 
now, our diversions would be much mended, and one should attend parlia- 
ment with some pleasure. 

Lady Ailesbury has told me a dismal story of poor Kniphausen, and the 
wrath of Lady Mary, which would make an history like that of Achilles. 
She says she frightened him so that it would have made his hair stand on 
end, if it had not been at its utmost pitch before. I doubt it’s the only thing 
an angry lady can make stand on end, which is a truth worth Lady Mary’s 
knowing. 

Adieu. Nobody ever longed for a billet-dour more than I for my Lord 
Barrington’s despatches, which will decide my fate between Sluys and Lon- 
don ; and, if one must be in a dull town, I own I should choose the latter. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. S. C. 





HILDA D’EHRENBURG. 


BY ELI BLACKGOWN, D.D. 


Scene — The Protestant Cemetery in one of the Residence Towns of Southern 
Germany. 


HE old man was bowed down with 

anguish. He did not tear his 
grey hair, he did not writhe on the 
ground. There he was, bowed down 
with speechless anguish, his bare 
bald head resting on the cold marble 
of the monument. It was only by 
an occasional gasp, by an uneasy 
quivering of the eyelid, that his 
countenance gave sign of feeling and 
perception ; but if awake and busy, 
both senses and faculties were evi- 
dently far away from the world 
around him. ‘There was something 


unearthly in that intensity of ab- 
straction, something more that dream- 
like. 

Baron d’Ehrenburg held commu- 
nion with the dead! 

Was it, indeed, d’Ehrenburg? I 
had seen him, only in the evening, 


busy doing the honours of his house ; 
welcoming his company with that 
winning smile, that easy empresse- 
ment, that consummate urbanity, that 
nameless grace and elegance, that 
characterize his nation,—the so-called 
‘French of the North.’ There was 
something wild indeed, almost bois- 
terous, and yet strictly well-bred, in 
the frequent sallies by which he 
contrived to promote the hilarity of 
his chosen guests. No one could 
appear more perfectly at ease, no one 
was more careful of his reputation as 
a thorough-bred gentleman. The 
old courtier and diplomatist here 
outdid himself; never at a loss for a 
well-turned compliment, never for a 
brisk repartee. He accommodated 
himself to all humours, and sent his 
guests home well pleased with them- 
selves and with him. 

I watched him closely, feeling a 

ainful interest in all that concerned 

im. For his story had been told 
in significant whispers ; a dark story ; 
one of those dismal, mysterious af- 
fairs, about which only a few vague 
hints are ever thrown out to public 
curiosity; but at which it works with 
breathless anxiety, filling up the 
gaps with bold conjectures, giving it 


body and skape with more than 
plastic ingenuity. Baron d’Ehren- 
burg’s only daughter and only child, 
Hilda, had met with some dreadful, 
tragical end. He had buried her six 
months since. Her death had taken 
place shortly after her father’s return 
from long absence on official business. 

That was all. 

The bereaved father had allowed 
the shortest possible space for family 
mourning. In fact he had never 
remitted his attendance at court, never 
been missing at any of the meetings 
of his diplomatic brethren. He had 
hurried through the funeral cere- 
mony, waived all sympathy and con- 
dolence. He had suffered no change 
in the arrangements of his splendid 
household, no interruption in the 
course of its princely festivities. His 
friends needed no warning against 
any allusion to the one sore subject 
near his heart. 

I could detect no anomaly in the 
high finish of his manners, no symp- 
tom of constraint or affectation: no 
twitch of suppressed agony, nothing 
like remorse. 

Singular enough, if he lost his 
self-possession at all, it was only at 
the écurté table; but then it was 
merely the natural outbreak of a 
temper too quick for any game of 
hazard: for the hot blood of the 
Ehrenburgs was matter of renown 
in his fatherland; and, as a young 
attaché to this very court in early 
days, he had lost enormous sums at 
rouge et noir: some of the spirit of 
the veteran gambler still lurked in 
his heart, but he had long since ac- 
quired sufficient control over his 
passions ; and his present outbursts 
never failed to end in a hearty laugh 
at his own awkwardness and im- 
patience, or a string of flattering 
congratulations on his adversary’s 
luck and dexterity. 

And now here he was, that same 
self-collected, accomplished d’Ehren- 
burg, prostrate in the dust, in death- 
like absorption, violence of emotion 
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stifling the very groan of his breast. 
Here, at earliest dawn, in the darkest 
shade of the cemetery, the pale tomb- 
stone his only pillow, with the un- 
mistakeable traces of a restless night 
on his fevered brow. 

‘ Whosleeps beneath? The marble 
bears no inscription.’ A stray mem- 
ber of the Ehrenburgs lies here in 
an obscure grave, alone, far away 
from the family vault in the north. 
That blank slab covers all that re- 
mains of his daughter. 

I saw nothing but the old man. 
I could hear nothing, but his 
working countenance was an open 
book. What was he listening to so 
intently? On what distant object 
were his eyes so painfully strained ? 
In his terror-stricken fancy the lost 
Hilda stood before him: she spoke 
to him. D'Ehrenburg communed 
with the departed, and, by a strange 
effort of sympathy, my very soul was 
startled with the revelations of the 
grave. 

‘Father,’ I could fancy the deep, 
plaintive voice, from underneath the 
monument,—‘ father, you weep. I 
feel the warm moisture oozing 
through the sod, thawing the deadly 
chill of the chamber of death. I feel 
the earth heaving as if instinct with 
a new feeling of pity, easing me of its 
crushing weight, Sunien space for 
the sweet fresh air—the air that glad- 
dens living beings; and a ray of 
light pierces through the gloom: 
and the smile of heaven breaks 
through the sameness of this long 
wintry night of the grave. 

‘Oh, blind is the night and raw 
and bleak is the winter here below; 
and the rains of the inclement seasons 
make cruel havoc among the flesh- 
less bones and disturb them; and 
the work itself of dissolution is im- 
peded by the pressure of the super- 
incumbent turf; and Death gnaws at 
our miserable remains, like a hungry 
wolf that struggles with his prey. 

‘All is not dead, father, that lies 
low with the dead. Here I am, a 
deathless spirit, entombed by the 
side of lifeless clay. I, the incor- 
ruptible, doomed to abide by the 
corruption of the flesh. Here I am, 
by virtue of my spiritual nature, a 
stranger to death, and yet writhing 
in its embrace, inhaling its icy breath, 
drinking it in in long, deep draughts : 
ever dying !’ 


Hilda d’Ehrenburg. 


[April, 


‘A child that dies in his parent's 
curse, is not quit of the earth till the 
parent's curse be revoked.’ 

* * * * 

‘Oh, thou knowest not, father— 
thou canst not know—how cold, how 
slow, how unremitting is the anger 
of God ; how sleepless, how unweary. 
The worm that never dies, but ever 
gnaws and consumes, leaving not the 
faintest trace of its work —oh, thou 
canst not appreciate all the searching 
ingenuity of its infliction of torture ; 
a torture never increasing, never 
abating; that allows of no weeping, 
no praying, no dying; no hope, no 
despair. 

‘Remorse! remorse ! 

‘Oh, it is not merely the death of 
the body that we are brought to 
envy. Woe to our own immortality 
if utter annihilation were in our 
hands ! 

‘Father, you have cursed me. 
You have appealed to Heaven’s ven- 
geance for the chastisement of your 
undutiful child. Heaven has heard 
you. You have disinherited me to 
all eternity. You have robbed me 
of my birthright in God’s blessings. 
So long as you harden your heart, 
the work itself of redemption is lost 
to me. 

‘But, father, you weep: warm, 
balmy does the dew of your sorrow 
fall on the turf of my grave; and, 

you know, one word from your. lips 

oe power to break the bonds of the 

tomb, to blunt the sword of God's 

justice. Oh, that I might feel con- 

fidence in my heart to crave God’s 

forgiveness and yours! 
“ * * oe 

‘Father, I have sinned; sinned 
before God and before you. I have 
dragged your grey hairs in the dust. 
I have made an incurable breach in 
the adamantine stronghold of your 
fair name. I have inflicted on your 
house a stain which no tears or blood 
can wash away. Mine was the ig- 
nominy which the lowest depth of the 
grave cannot hide. 

‘ Father, I know all the effort that 
your relenting must cost you. The 
remission of my sin is not wholly 
dependent on you. You cannot call 
the world to witness your recon- 
ciliation with your erring child. The 
world would never forgive your for- 
giveness. It would never revoke its 
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own sentence, whatever generous 
feelings might prompt you to a re- 
vision of yours. It would only in- 
clude yourself and your weakness in 
its sweeping condemnation. Not alla 
father’s indulgence, not all the need 
we all have of the clemency of the 
Father of mankind, could allay men’s 
resentment against my blighted me- 
mory. 

‘ Oh, men’s judgment is ever doing 
violence to Heaven’s judgment ! 

‘It is in their nature to exult in 
the exhibition of shame, to gloat on 
the naked turpitude of vice; and 
when they have succeeded in the 
desecration of all purity, when they 
have brought down the loftiest ex- 
cellence to their own level, what is 
the deepest penitence to them, or the 
most excruciating remorse ? or what 
shelter can the grave afford against 
the shafts of their malevolence? The 
name of Hilda d’Ehrenburg was a 
fair prey to them, of which not the 
jaws of death, not a father’s arms, 
not the sanctuary of God's bosom, 
could defraud them. 

‘But you, father, will you not 
give ear to better counsels? Will 
you not incline your heart to better 
feelings? Will you suffer the vain 
clamour of a croaking world to dis- 
turb the serenity of your judgment ? 
Will you suffer its grovelling mean- 
ness to set a limit upon the impulses 
of your better nature? Cleave not 
to the dust, father. Dare to think 
and act for yourself; set up the tri- 
bunal of your own good conscience 
above the narrow-minded court of 
the world’s honour. 

‘Think not it is for myself alone I 
am suing. It is not at all for my- 
self; not for peace to my memory, 
or rest to my distressed soul. Your 
harshness and violence were part of 
my just punishment, and I shrank 
not from it. I shall not strive against 
it, however long you may persist in 
it. I did not wish the cup to pass 
from me, nor do I now ask to be 
spared a single drop of its bit- 
terness. 

‘Only have merey on yourself, 
father, I beseech: make peace with 
your own heart; put up with God’s 
will. Accept the irretrievable past ; 
learn to sit down with it; to look 
steadily in its face: make yourself 
familiar with it—with all its hideous- 
ness and repulsiveness. No mur- 


Hilda d’ Ehrenburg. 
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mur, no wrath or repining, can make 
it undone. 

‘Spare yourself, father, and spare 
another, equally inconsolable, equally 
innocent of my guilt. Spare m 
poor, infirm, aged mother. Shel 
indeed she could not help it, father ; 
she could not save me. You cannot 
say that she ever remitted her vigi- 
lance, or that the wings of her anx- 
ious love ever ceased to hover around 
me. Had you been with us at the 
time, you could not have guarded 
me more efficiently. 

‘ Oh, let her slumbers: be undis- 
turbed, let the placid light of the 
sun gladden the decline of her days. 
Oh, let my fearful death-struggle— 
let these posthumous sufferings suf- 
fice to appease the jealousy of your 
outraged honour. Let not this lin- 
gering death of the soul be aggra- 
vated by the continual violence of 
your domestic feuds. God had given 
you a daughter, an only daughter, 
a pledge of closer union, of reno- 
vated affection. Let it not be said 
that she brought nothing but discord 
and wrath into your otherwise happy 
and peaceful home. Enough that I 
have laid it low, that I have plunged 
it into endless troubleand ruin. Let 
not my memory, at least, do awa’ 
with that mutual forbearance, wit 
that harmony and tenderness, which 
have power to lighten all burdens 
and assuage all sorrows. 

‘Be good to your poor aged con- 
sort, good father; cease from your 
sullen rancour, from your withering 
upbraiding. Let all mention of my 
name be avoided, rather, if it only 
serves to call up bitter feelings. My 
mother was not to blame, I tell you. 
Had human care and foresight been 
of any avail to screen me from danger, 
I should still be worthy to be called 
your daughter. 

‘But the danger came from the very 
quarter from whence it could least 
be apprehended. The serpent stole 
unperceived, unsuspected into your 
household, gliding into its innermost 
sanctuary, without creating alarm or 
surprise. And when the genial 
warmth of our hearth called forth 
the latent venom from its bosom, we 
felt its deadly chill in the most vital 

art of our veins, ere any warning 
ad aroused us to a sense of our im- 


prudence. 
* * * 
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* Alas, how he looked, father—that 
nameless man ; in what light he ap- 
peared in our eyes. What impres- 
sion he wrought on our minds from 
his first entrance; how abashed we 
stood before him, how deeply pene- 
trated with our .feminine frivolous- 
ness, with the inferiority of our 
nature. Was heaven-born virtue 
ever mantled in loftier dignity ? was 
there ever such earnestness, such 
steadiness of purpose, such conscious- 
ness of native elevation, such might 
of intellect, and strength of charac- 
ter? His countenance conveyed 
all that. Then the readiness of his 
sympathizing heart. To what a 
strain of sorrow he could give ut- 
terance in presence of suffering hu- 
manity ; with what towering indig- 
nation he would visit every instance 
of human injustice. 

* T did not love him, father ; I never 
loved him. Do not believe, father, 
that I ever loved him. I never 
thought of myself and of him at the 
same moment; never thought of my- 
self in his presence: I looked upon 
him as something immeasurably far 
away from me. 

‘Woe is me! I dreaded him, but 
I never loved him. 

‘Woe is me! I looked at his 
long - flowing grey locks, at his 
deep-furrowed, though high, com- 
manding brow; at his stern, almost 
forbidding features; at his uplifted 
eye; at his open, manly expression, 
betokening so much elevation above, 
so much abstraction from the world 
and its meanness. 

* And it is pleasant to us, as it is 
right, to acknowledge the sway of 
sovereign intellects. I listened to 
his voice with religious awe—listened 
often without comprehending, with- 
out attempting to comprehend his 
meaning, yet thinking it a privilege 
to be present and to hear. 

* I caught myself sometimes insti- 
tuting a comparison between him and 
yourself. For he had much of your 
own stately mien, father; much of 
your seriousness and energy of ex- 
pression,—only none of your gen- 
tleness and indulgence. 

*‘ How could I have loved him? 
I thought of the terms: in which you 
introduced him to your family, pre- 
vious to your setting out for the 
court of our sovereign, — introduced 
him as an honoured colleague, a 
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friend of your youth, that was to fill 
our office in your absence, and to 
e a guest within your doors. And 
I thought of the proud and happy 
matron his wife, and of the high- 
born ladies his daughters, the young- 
est of them old enough to be my 
sister; and I saw the deference, 
almost amounting to homage, paid 
to his superior wisdom and character 
by old and young, by all that was 
great and good, in the residence. 

‘Good Heaven! And what could 
I ever have apprehended from him ? 
What could have put me on my 
guard against him? What design 
could I suppose him to harbour 
upon such an insignificant thing 
as Hilda d’Ehrenburg? I feared 
him, indeed; I never looked up 
to him without tremor and confu- 
sion. I felt the most complete em- 
barrassment if he ever addressed me. 
But my very shrinking timidity was 
the result of my overweening sense 
of his great goodness: it arose from 
an exaggerated sense of my own un- 
worthiness: it was the bigoted dread 
of an idolater. 

‘ And—he never seemed to notice 
= me. Even when at rest from 
nis numerous occupations, on his re- 
turn from official duties, or seeking 
relaxation from the deep studies in 
his closet, even when most familiarly 
domesticated with us, he hardly ap- 
peared to be aware of my presence. 
It was only to my dear mother he 
paid his attention, captivated, as I 
then believed, by her quiet dignity, 
by the rare elegance of her manners. 
Her alone he strove to interest and 
entertain,—at least, I thought so; 
and when, after pouring forth tor- 
rents of eloquence on all subjects, 
wandering from the gravest to the 
gayest with transcendent versatility, 
—after touching upon the tenderest, 
upon the most hidden chords of the 
human heart—revealing, as it were, 
an unknown world before my asto- 
nished gaze—his eye happened, sud- 
denly and involuntarily, to light 
upon me, he would stop all at once, 
as if fallen from the height of his 
enthusiasm, and look half-surprized, 
half-displeased, as if he had hitherto 
forgotten me, as if I were very much 
in his way,—as if I were listening to 
matters unmeet for my years and 
capacity,—as if I had no business to 
be a part, however silent and passive, 
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in his conversation, and to hang—as 
Idid too fondly and wistfully, I 
confess—on every word which issued 
from his lips. 

‘Oh! shall I ever be able to 
account by what chain of blind fa- 
tality I was lost? by what strange 
spell such a man ever succeeded in 
winding himself round my heart ? 
All my intercourse with him is chaos 
in my memory. It is in vain that I 
press my temples and cover my eyes 
with my hands to collect my thoughts. 
I wish I could recall at what time 
and from what circumstance his man- 
ners towards me underwent any per- 
ceptible alteration: I cannot. If he 
ever began to notice me, it was not 
to talk to me but at me with my 
mother ; and it was always—almost 
always — in a tone of gentle chiding 
or of playful derision. He never, as it 
seemed, turned his thoughts upon 
me but to discover what an egre- 
giously silly little thing I was. I do 
not mean that he ever expressed 
himself in plain words to that effect. 
But something like pity invariably 
lurked in his manners; and somehow 
I attached to his good opinion an 
importance of which I was ashamed 
within myself. He affected the air 
and tone of a parent, and twenty years’ 
difference, at least, in our respective 
ages assuredly might entitle him to 
that assumption. There was always 
something like paternal condescension 
in his occasional, and as it were in- 
voluntary, expressions of tenderness. 
He caressed even in the same tone as 
he chid me. It was chiefly his con- 
descension that angered me. I re- 
minded him of the darling Lady 
Malvina, the youngest of his daugh- 
ters—just such another giddy thing, 
he said, as I was. 

‘Sometimes he would find fault 
with my mother for her indulgence 
towards me. She spoiled me, he 
contended, as one would say of an 
infant; and the poor, fond old lady, 
had no little trouble to screen me 
from his ungenerous imputations, and 
to deprecate the too severe construc- 
tion he loved to put on my most 
trifling girlish offences. 

‘Is it matter of astonishment that 
he, at last, should have succeeded in 
lulling asleep all her vigilance, at 
the same time that he gradually dis- 
armed my reserve and increased my 
embarrassment ? My compunction at 
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having incurred his blame was com- 
mensurate with the awe in which I 
stood of him; my longing for his 
esteem was in proportion with my 
self-abasement — with my despond- 
ency of ever obtaining what I[ felt 
myself so far from deserving. 

* At all events, he had succeeded 
in centering all my thoughts on 
himself. 

‘That undefinable dread of his 
presence continued to the last. I 
did not twice lift my eyes into his 
face; nor could I, with the utmost 
effort, find words to answer his ques- 
tions. All he ever said to me had 
something ambiguous and perplexing 
—perhaps because he really meant 
to convey to my unsophisticated mind 
more than struck the ear—perhaps 
merely because I could hardly ever 
collect my senses so as to take in the 
import of his words. 

* All I was chiefly anxious about 
was that he should leave me alone. 
Only when he turned from me I 
breathed freely; and then, I must 
avow, I delighted to be in the same 
apartment with him, to hear his 
voice. 

‘ Was there ever such blind, such 
insane fascination? Even at this 
moment I ask it with trembling. 
Was it want of the merest common 
sense, was it sheer idiotcy, that laid 
me so passively, so helplessly at his 
mercy,—and, for aught I can think, 
with so little contrivance on his part ? 
He perceived his advantage, and fol- 
lowed it up. Somehow it seemed to 
me, had he had recourse to flattery 
and caresses, had he given any sign 
of warmth and transport of passion, 
I might have found in my sudden 
surprize, in my alarm and consterna- 
tion, the means of defence. But his 
feelings, as well as his manners, were 
an enigma to me. He was cold, 
almost disdainful, to the last. 

* At least, it seemed so to me. 

‘Had he been my mortal enemy, 
or rather yours and your family’s,— 
had his object merely been to inflict 
the most mortal injury upon our 
house, he could not more er 
have taken advantage of my yout 
and inexperience. 1 cannot say at 
this present moment whether it was 
from love or hatred that he deter- 
mined on the ruin of his victim. 

* Alas, that man should have it in 
his power so deeply and so tho- 
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mer to a, his passions and 


his desi 

* It was in col blood I was immo- 
lated, I tell you,—in cold blood. In 
the most unguarded moments he was 
ene stern, commanding, impass- 
ible. He seemed to claim my sub- 
mission as something unquestionably, 
unconditionally due to him. There 
was no suing, no menacing. 

‘And when my ruin was con- 
summated, I fancied I could detect 
on his curling lip a sneer of triumph 
—the sneer of a fiend. 

* * * * 

* Oh, father, he lives !—with a con- 
queror’s step he treads on the dis- 
honoured grave of your child. In 
the bosom of his family, by the side 
of his unconscious, pure-minded wife, 
and of his spotless daughters, he hides 
the enormity of his crime; in full 
security, arising from the very na- 
ture of the offence, he enjoys that 
peace of which he has robbed you 
all—of which he has robbed me to 
eternity: and he basks in the sun- 
shine of royal favour, surrounded by 
the homage of an envying multi- 
tude ; and he secures the venal zeal 
of false priests in his behalf, and 
dares to bargain for his share of 
Heaven’s heritage. 

‘And, father, you suffer it and 
weep! To the unappeased manes of 
your outraged daughter you offer 
nothing but a barren tribute of tears? 
I, a weak woman, and a guilty one 
spurned by a harsh, brutal world, 
pointed at with the finger of scorn— 
what else could I do but shrink back 
into my shame, weep and die? But 
you, you, father, you strong by your 
brave manliness, stronger still by 
your unblemished life, and by the 
sense of unmerited wrong—wrong 
unutterable, irreparable; you, fallen 
from the summit of your bright, un- 
sullied honour, through the failing 
of others — 

* You, father, weep !— 

‘And have nothing but unavail- 
ing sorrow to oppose to the malice 
of the seoffing world ; as if you knew 
not at what price sorrow may be 
made venerable to the world, and 
hallowed in its estimation. 

‘Oh, the very depths of the grave 
are not beyond reach of temptation. 
You know not what a stir, even 
amongst the buried relics of mor- 
tality, can be caused by thirst for 
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revenge. You know not with what 
fond tenacity memory will cling to 
the miseries of the world that was 
left behind. Even in the darkness 
of this lonely chamber I wish I could 
think only of the enormity of my 
sin, and of the boundless mercy of 
God. I cannot—I turn round on 
my cold, hard bed, and struggle 
against the heavy stratum that con- 
fines it; and my angry groan breaks 
through the stillness of the eternal 
night. And a dark demon whispers 
in my ear, and urges me to rebel 
against God and against you, for the 
author of all this great desolation 
lives—ay, lives and exults—and God, 
and the world, and my father, bear 
it. 

‘And for a day—for an hour of 
full retribution, for the slaking of 
my long thirst—meseemeth it were 
light for me to put up with the per- 
petuation of my present misery, and 
to renounce all hope of a reconcilia- 
tion with God. 

* Save, oh save me from myself. 

‘Oh, shall your daughter alone 
bear all the brunt of your ven- 
geance ? your wretched, crushed 
daughter? Only the weak and de- 
fenceless? You know not, O father, 
how tremendous, how irresistible is 
the look and voice of your wrath. 
Sharper than any dagger, swifter 
than the thunderbolt of heaven, did 
it go through my soul. Even here, 
eternally placed beyond reach of 
harm, I shudder at its recollection. 
It was but a flash from your eye, 
only one word from your lip, and 
it blasted, annihilated me. 

; Indeed, it hardly needed all that 
fearful outbreak of your passion ; 
God the avenger, that chose to 
speak through the lips of your 
wrath, had already reached me. It 
was only the death-stroke you dealt, 
to shorten and put an end to my 
agony. 

‘The mercy you showed your 
daughter, may Heaven repay you! 


‘It was a trying moment for you— 
an unspeakable accumulation of evil. 
It was only for that Providence had 
spared your life, guided you safely 
through all dangers of land and sea. 
After a year’s absence you came ; the 
accursed guest had already left us. 
You did not perceive the perturb- 
ation your presence caused in your 
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desecrated household. You came 
back all absorbed in your own great 
thoughts, full of lofty schemes of 
ambition. You stood before us laden 
with fresh evidence of the regard of 
your grateful monarch. Your wis- 
dom and experience had been God's 
blessing to him, to throw light into 
the perplexities of his councils. Your 
name sounded high in men’s mouths. 
It had reached the acme of worldly 
greatness. And there were only two 
persons to share your proud honours; 
only one—and that a daughter—to 
inherit them ! 

‘Well, you had hardly one mo- 
ment for us—hardly any attention 
to pay to our constrained attempts 
at greeting and felicitations. Of the 
conscious dread with which I shrunk 
from your arms, of the ill-disguised 
gloom hanging on your domestic 
circle, you saw nothing. You could 
not read our terrible secret on our 
faces, though they were ghastly with 
it. Hou could you? Official busi- 
ness was pressing upon you. You 
hurried away—we were not to meet 
you before that fatal court-ball in 
the evening. 

‘Shall I say with what heart I 
dressed for that hideous festivity— 
with what boding trepidation, what 
sickening anguish, what despair ? 

‘Oh think not that it is out of 
mere indulgence to my sufferings that 
I dwell on the particulars of that tra- 
gic catastrophe. You ever shuddered 
at the mere mention of it; you re- 
volted at even the remotest allusion 
to the subject ; you were only anx- 
ious that your daughter should feel 
all the weight of your displeasure, 
that she should writhe under it and 
die; you never knew how many 
deaths—besides the death you in- 
flicted—she had to endure. 

‘We had not had the heart, to go 
out for many weeks before that me- 
morable evening. My poor mother 
was in my confidence. With the 
boundless indulgence of a maternal 
heart she had made herself a willing, 
though most innocent, accomplice of 
my now unredeemable error. Her 
very sanctity taught her charity and 
forbearance. Unable to free me 
from my hideous sin, she was only 
anxious to screen me from its worst 
consequences. We sought our safety 
in an improvident procrastination 
and concealment. We hugged our 
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loathsome secret, unable to guess 
how much of it might already have 
transpired abroad. We knew not 
what construction the world would 
put on our prolonged seclusion. 
Alas, my shame was matter of 
common scandal. We alone heard 
nothing of it. 

‘We did not anticipate what re- 
ception awaited us at court. But 
your orders had been peremptory. 
All excuse was now out of the 
question, and we deemed it expedient 
to venture. 

‘I suppose, had the world been 
completely in the dark, my counte- 
nance would have been sufficient to 
betray me. Oh, father! I was only 
eighteen; and guilt itself had not 
acquainted me with the art of dissi- 
mulation. The glare of those gor- 
geous apartments proved dazzling 
and bewildering. The very walls 
seemed ready to fall and crush me. 
I clung to you for support, and 
would have dropped to the ground 
had not your words of kindness 
somewhat reassured me. 

‘You know the rest. Your se- 
cretary, Count Krusensolpe, received 
me from your hands. I suffered 
myself to be led into the middle of 
the hall. We stood up for a qua- 
drille. The Lady Louisa Grey, 
daughter of the English ambassador, 
hanging on the arm of her be- 
trothed, had taken the opposite 
figure. On she came, with uplifted 
head and lowering look, tossing back 
her rich auburn ringlets with con- 
scious pride. What was she not 
proud of ? what had she not reason 
to be proud of? Her beauty, her 
acknowledged happy love—the lofti- 
ness of her virtue, which the faintest 
breath of calumny could not attain. 

‘ Her eye suddenly lighted on me. 
There was a momentary frown on 
her haughty brow, and she changed 
colour; but presently she relin- 
quished the arm of her partner, and 
swept loftily away, hastening to join 
the circle of the matrons, where she 
sat down by her mother’s side. Her 
example was followed by the other 
dancers, till I stood alone in the 
middle of the room. 

‘Then there was darkness and 
bewilderment in my brain. I fell in 
a trance, from which only the deep 
tones of your cursing voice had power 
to arouse me. I found myself ona 
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bed in some of the upper chambers 
of your house. 

* Alone with you! 

‘IT heard your voice and saw your 
face. I repeat, all that you did on 
that night was not wanted to put 
out the faint spark of life that flut- 
tered yet at my heart. You did not 
spare me, father. May God forgive 
us all! 

‘You were gone. For full three 
months I was left in that dismal 
apartment under the care of a sullen 
old woman. There I was left to die 
by inches, and to die alone. Only 
twice was my mother able to steal to 
my bedside, and twice was she re- 
pulsed by the insolent, relentless 
menial, whom you invested with the 
terrible authority of a jailer. For 
three months were my howling and 
raving unheeded. And I could not 
wish to die—not yet: you know for 
whose sake. 

‘Shall I say, father, that you ex- 
ceeded the limits of your parental 
sway, and filled to overflowing the 
measure of Heaven’s displeasure ? 
Shall I call you to account, and 
ask what became of the guiltless 
offspring of guilt ? 

* * 


Chorus of Menades. 
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‘Heaven grant us forgetfulness! 
There are horrors I dread to recall, 
even within the threshold of eternity. 

‘God's will be done! Your own 
sternness and inexorability was made 
an instrument of martyrdom against 
sr The world, like a sense- 
ess idol, accepted the holocaust, but 
not the atonement. Your sweeping 
severity flattered, without propi- 
tiating, men’s judgment. 

* The world does not relent, father ; 
its pity is more cutting than its 
bitterest sarcasm. 


* * * * 


‘ Let us turn to Him who has both 
the power and the will to ransom 
and to rehabilitate. Let us unite in 
sorrow and humiliation. Father, 
repine not; do not wish your work 
undone. You only made yourself 
the interpreter of the decrees of fate. 
It could not be otherwise. Heed 
not the words of bootless resentment, 
the reminiscence of my wrongs 
wrenched from my lips. I revoke 
them. I spurn Satan and his per- 
nicious suggestions.’ 

‘I forgive! I forgive! 

‘ Father, it is I who forgive!’ 


CHORUS OF MNADES. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED 


AW ye the Son of Jove? 
Heard ye his summons ring ? 
*Ho! daughters fair, who lists to 
share 
The pomp of my triumphing ?” 


We left the weary loom, 
We sprang from the idle hearth, 
To follow him thorough both desert 
and furrow, 
High prince of the princes of earth. 


The father kept his child 
In ward by night and by day; 
The bridegroom wound his arms 
around, 
And wooed his bride to stay. 


Strong were the bolts of steel, 
And stronger the arms of love, 
But the strongest of all, to loose or 
to thrall, 
Is the strength of the Son of Jove. 


MASQUE. 


He loveth the wreath of ivy, 
And the clusters of the vine; 
But he loveth best the lone hill’s 
crest, 
And the shade of the ancient pine. 


His eye with his father’s lightning 
Scathes men that haughty be, 
But for woman weak he hath glances 
meek, 
Fair son of fair Semele! 


Spoils from the rifled East, 
Behold! of his words the token: 
* Whoso doth not bend to my beckon- 
ing hand, 
Shall ‘neath its force be broken.’ 


For barren is the sceptre, 
But aye doth the thyrsus blow, 
And each king shall be bondslave to 
thee, 
Dionysius! Evoe! Evoe! 
W. G. C. 












\ JE have fallen into arrear with a 
department of literature which 
has come much into public favour 
within the last two or three seasons, 
and must endeavour to repair the 
fault. At the same time it is no- 
thing more than an act of candour to 
acknowledge, that to form a resolu- 
tion of this sort is much more easy 
than to keep it; for what the His- 
torical Romance was to the age 
of Sir Walter and high Toryism, 
Biography threatens to become to 
our own. Every man, woman, and 
child, who did anything in any way 
out of the common run in life, 
finds nowadays a biographer. It is 
not such giants as Scott, or Southey, 
or Chantrey, or Munro, alone, whose 
lives are written. Not at all. Ber- 
nard Barton’s Remains are collect- 
ed. Hook’s thrice-told tale is told 
again. Tom Campbell’s career fills 
three volumes 8vo.; Collins has 
his ready admirer and lauder in 
his son; and David Scott is deified 
by his brother. We confess that, 
according to our view of the real 
ends and uses of biography, it would 
have been as well, both for English 
literature and the reputation of the 
individuals eulogized, if some even 
of these ‘ Lives’ had never seen the 
light. But haying them, with many 
of far inferior merit on our table, we 
cannot refuse to notice at least a 
portion of them; and shall begin 
with a work, the perusal of which 
has given us much pleasure, — the 
Life of Collins, by his Son.* 
William Collins was born in Great 
Titchfield Street, London, on the 
18th of September, 1788. His father, 
a native of the county of Wicklow, 
in Ireland, when very young had 
married a Scottish lady without a 
shilling ; and neither inheriting any 
property, nor yet being brought up 
to a profession, he earned a pre- 
carious subsistence for himself and 
his family by picture-dealing and 
literature. His success as an author 
was never very great. 
fiction from his pen, called The Me- 
moirs of a Picture, scarcely met with 
the notice which it deserved; and 
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his Life of Morland, in spite of the 
notoriety of the subject, fell dead 
from the press. But a poem on the 
slave-trade, one of the great ques- 
tions of the day, won for him the 
favour of a party, which sold the 
book, and extended the connexion of 
the writer in another line. An in- 
creased number of commissions kept 
the picture-dealer busy so long as 
the echoes of the poet’s song con- 
tinued to be heard. But when these 
died away, business languished ; and 
the usual concomitants on what may 
be truly described as a chance calling 
supervened. Mr. Collins's affairs fell 
into confusion; and the very bed on 
which he died was sold after the 
funeral to meet, in part, the demands 
of his creditors. 

It was a natural result of a con- 
stant and early association with 
works of art and artists, that the son 
of this man should have exhibited 
from the first dawn of his faculty a 
decided taste for painting. The bent 
of young Collins’s genius likewise, 
which guided him to landscape ra- 
ther than to historical composition, 
was doubtless given, in some degree, 
by the conversation of his parents, 
both of whom had spent their child- 
hood amid the most exquisite scenery 
of Ireland and Scotland, and both 
delighted to talk of it. And it is 
more than probable, though he him- 
self never would admit the fact, 
that the instructions which Morland 
kindly undertook to give him ope- 
rated in a similar direction. But 
however this may be, we learn 
that, while yet a mere child, he 
filled every odd scrap of paper on 
which he could lay his hands with 
sketches ; and that they were inva- 
riably the imitations of such natural 
objects as attracted his notice in his 
walks. 

The bias of the boy’s mind re- 
ceived every encouragement from 
his father. It was the great ambi- 
tion of that honourable but thought- 
less man to see his son a member of 
the Royal Academy; and in 1807, 
having executed satisfactorily the 
probationary pictures, young Collins 


* Memoirs of the Life of William Collins, Esq.R.A. Edited by his Son, 
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became a student in that institution. 
He proved very regular in his at- 
tendance upon the lectures, and his 
industry was remarkable. His win- 
ning the silver medal, therefore, at 
the close of the second year of his 
course, though gratifying in the ex- 
treme to his friends and to himself, 
could occasion surprise to no one. 
For he had already, in 1808, sent 
several small pictures to the British 
Institution in Pall Mall, and now 
he contributed two,—‘ Boys with a 
Bird's Nest,’ and ‘A Boy at Break- 
fast,’ to the exhibition in the Aca- 
demy at Somerset House. Of these 
and other pieces, produced while yet 
his second decade was scarcely com- 
plete, there is not one but fore- 
shadows the future career of the 
practised artist. They are all cha- 
racterized by the same marks of 
careful study and anxious finish 
which distinguish his more matured 
performances; and one, ‘Boys with 
a Bird’s Nest, took on this ac- 
count an honourable place in the 
collection of Mr. Leslie Parker. 

For about three years subsequently 
to the completion of these pictures, 
the life of Collins was one of severe 
study and considerable self-denial. 
His father’s affairs grew continually 
more involved, and young as he was 
he worked hard, not only to advance 
his own reputation, but to add, as 
far as the labour of an unknown 
artist could do, to the comforts of 
his family. ‘ Cottage Children blow- 
ing Bubbles, afterwards engraved for 
the Juvenile Forget-me-not, was pro- 
duced in this interval : as were ‘ The 
Young Fifer, and ‘The Weary 
Trumpeter,’ both eminently success- 
ful performances. The former, in- 
deed, being purchased by the Mar- 
quess of Stafford, won for its author 


a place among the popular artists of 


the day, which was certainly not 
forfeited on the appearance of the 
latter. Mr. Collins realized by the 
first eighty guineas,—a sum by no 
means extravagant, yet, considering 
all things, highly satisfactory. The 

rice paid for the last, of which 
W. Miles, Esq. became the purchaser, 
was fifty guineas. 

The young artist was thus begin- 
ning to make his first advances to 
distinction, when the death of Mr. 
Collins, senior, befel. It was a me- 
lancholy event in itself, and proved 
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the more distressing, that it reduced 
the family to the lowest depths of 
poverty. Not a shred of furniture 
was left in the house, which they 
were still forced to occupy, the lease 
having yet some years to run; and 
the very ring and spectacles of the 
deceased were secured only by being 
purchased in by the artist’s brother. 
Under these circumstances the be- 
haviour of the young men was most 
honourable to both. William more 
and more devoted his energies to the 
practice of his art, while Frank, 
equally willing but less able to con- 
tribute to the common purse, took 
up his father’s profession, and pushed 
it vigorously. By slow degrees their 
physical condition improved. In 
March, 1812, we find them eating, 
with their mother, ‘their scanty 
evening meal on an old box, the 
only substitute for a table which 
they possessed.’ Before the close of 
the year they are again able to look 
round upon apartments, comfort- 
ably if not elegantly garnished. For 
this they were indebted, mainly, no 
doubt, to the assiduity and skill of 
William; but likewise, in a consider- 
able degree, to the generosity of in- 
dividuals. Mr. Hand, whose name 
cannot be strange to such as love to 
trace the proceedings of the good 
and the gifted, supplied their im- 
mediate wants; while Sir Thomas 
Ileathcote, charmed with the efforts 
which the young painter was making, 
gave him more than one commission, 
and advanced the prices of the pic- 
tures ere they were well begun. Of 
the kindness of this munificent pa- 
tron, neither Collins nor his family 
ever ceased to speak in terms of 
gratitude and admiration. Sir Tho- 
mas himself continued to the last a 
steady friend of the man whom, in 
the midst of difficulties, he had taken 
as a youth by the hand. 

The mind of William Collins ap- 
pears to have been admirably regu- 
lated and disciplined. He felt all 
the aspirations of genius, without 
being tormented by that craving after 
excitement which, in too many in- 
stances, hurries both poet and painter 
into vice ; and the sohaious principle 
seems to have been with him an in- 
tegral portion of his being. Hence 
his conduct was marked at every 
stage by a rigid adherence to in- 
tegrity, while his journals breathe 
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a spirit of manly determination, 
fortified and sustained by reliance 
on the protection, under all circum- 
stances, of Divine Providence. There 
is no touch of envy or professional 
jealousy about him. Whatever is 
excellent in the performances of 
others he sees and dwells upon; he 
is unfeignedly modest in regard to 
himself, and grateful for the notice 
which is taken of him. 

Mr. Collins’s growing celebrity 
threw open for him, day by day, a 
wider circle of acquaintances. He 
seems to have lived at this time on 
terms of special intimacy with Ellis- 
ton the player, James Smith the 
ae and Leslie and Willis, the 
atter as yet little known. His son 
relates one or two anecdotes illustra- 
tive of the manner in which these 
beaux esprits used to comport them- 
selves at their social réunions. The 
stories are tolerable, but they will 
not bear a second distillation; for 
poor James Smith’s jokes were at 
the best marvellously moderate af- 
fairs; and Elliston was at least as 
coarse as he was witty. One almost 
wonders how a disposition like that 
of Collins should have amalgamated, 
even partially, with either of them. 

Though well thought of in his 
own department of the art (and a 
visit to Cromer, in 1815, had enabled 
him to strike out a new vein of it), 
Collins made way but slowly in a 
pecuniary point of view. He had 
been tempted, at the first dawn of 
ae to remove from the old 

ouse in ‘Titchfield Street, to a bet- 
ter in New Cavendish Street. He 
soon found, to his dismay, that a 
man’s expenses increase in a com- 
pound ratio with the size of his 
dwelling ; and that he was getting 
into debt. Now, of all the burdens 
that can fall upon a well-regulated 
mind, the fear that it may be impos- 
sible to make head against the cur- 
rent of adverse circumstances is the 
most overwhelming. Other griefs 
may deliver sharper wounds for the 
moment, from the consequences of 
some of which there shall be no re- 
covery. But these kill outright; 
whereas the dread of pecuniary dis- 
tress—the pressure of pecuniary em- 
harrassment, operates to the destruc- 
tion of the mental powers, leaving 
those of the animal portion of us 
uninjured ; and Collins felt this. He 
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strove to work, but could effect no- 
thing to his own satisfaction. At 
length he determined to apply to his 
friend Sir Thomas Heathcote; and 
the appeal was met in the true spirit of 
liberality. An advance of money was 
made to him (‘on the strength, I be- 
lieve,’ says the biographer, ‘ of a pic- 
ture he was commissioned to paint’), 
and the hands of the artist were once 
more freed. 

It was evident to himself, as well 
as to others, that the sea and its 
adjuncts—the coast, the fisherman’s 
hut, the boat, in calm and in storm 
—offered the best field for the exer- 
cise of Collins's powers. Accordingly 
he determined to pass sometime at the 
sea-side ; and during a six weeks’ resi- 
dence at Hastings he collected ample 
materials for future labour. Among 
other results of the gleanings of 
this summer,—‘ Fishermen coming 
Ashore before Sunrise,’ and ‘ Sun- 
rise,’ deserve to be particularized. 
They are both charming pictures, 
and exhibit all the artist’s skill in 
catching the tone, not less than the 
forms of the natural objects, which 
he brings together. In this year 
likewise (1816-17), he produced 
‘The Young Cottager’s first Pur- 
chase,’ ‘ Preparing for a Voyage,’ and 
‘The Kitten deceived. ‘The last of 
these was painted on commission 
for Sir Thomas Heathcote, and 
brought its author the sum of eighty 
guineas. 

‘Time passed, and Collins, amiable, 
upright, and industrious, increased 
day by day the number of his friends, 
and advanced steadily in professional 
reputation. Wilkie was added to the 
list of his intimates, and lived with 
him, to the end of his days, on terms 
of familiar friendship. Sir George 
Beaumont sought him out, and gave 
him 200 guineas for his ‘ Departure 
of the Diligence from Rouen. By 
and bye the Duke of Newcastle, the 
Earl of Liverpool, Sir Robert Peel, 
and George IV. gave him their pa- 
tronage; and he was accepted as one 
in the foremost rank of British art. 
Yet it would be ridiculous to speak 
of the genius of Collins in terms of 
exaggerated praise. There was no 
originality about him. What he saw 
he copied correctly—with more or 
less of mannerism, of course—as all 
artists do; but the power of em- 
bodying, far less of expressing, a 
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~_ conception, never belonged to 
im. He was a painstaking, indus- 
trious, and trathfal limner of nature, 
on rather a narrow scale; but he 
was nothing more. An amusing in- 
stance of his care to have a faithful 
model before him whenever he had 
occasion to intro:\uce a figure into 
one of his landscapes is given by 
his son, while describing the compo- 
sition of ‘The Frost Scene.’ This, 
confessedly the most laboured of his 
pieces, was undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of Sir Robert Peel, who gave 
the artist a carte blanche in regard 
both to the scale of the performance 
and the amount of remuneration to 
be paid for it; and Collins spared no 
pains to perform his appointed task 
well. We must recommend our 
readers to turn up this page in the 
artist’s story. It will amply repay 
the perusal. 

In 1820, Collins, after losing his 
election in 1819 by a single vote, 
had the honour of being chosen a 
royal academician. It was a com- 

liment due to the place which he 

ad won for himself in the arts, and 
it brought both its advantages and 
annoyances along with it. But Col- 


lins did not permit his even temper 
to be ruffled, either by the adulation 
of the obsequious or the carpings of 


the discontented. He pursued the 
even tenor of his way, more and 
more securing the personal estcem 
of society, and keeping the ground 
already won in public estimation. 
That his brother, to whom he was sin- 
cerely attached, should have failed in 
obtaining the appointment of Keeper 
of the Dulwich Gallery, occasioned 
him a good deal of regret. But an 
equable temper like his never per- 
mits disappointments to prey upon 
it; and we therefore find, that, ex- 
cept at the moment, he makes no 
allusion to the circumstance in his 
correspondence. 

In 1822, Collins visited Edinburgh 
in company with Wilkie, when he 
witnessed the pageant of George the 
Fourth’s progress ; and took unto 
himself a wife. For the lady whom 
he married, Miss Geddes, he seems 
to have contracted an attachment so 
early as the year 1814; but pru- 
dential considerations hindered an 
avowal of the sentiment till 1821 ; 
and even in 1822 his mother would 
haye deferred the match, had she 
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been able, as premature. Collins, 
however, was full of faith, and his 
lady-love of affection; so she travel- 
led to Edinburgh at his suggestion, 
and in August or September of this 
ear, Dr. Alison, then minister of 
ork Place Episcopal Church, gave 
his blessing to their union. At the 
same time the artist made the ac- 
quaintance of all the distinguished 
men of the northern metropolis, in- 
cluding Sir Walter Scott, Raeburn, 
Peter Robertson, Francis Jeffry, 
Adam Fergusson, and others. Nei- 
ther was the excursion altogether 
profitless in a professional point 
of view. He geems to have me- 
ditated an attempt at delineating 
the show of the king’s landing, 
and went so far as to execute a 
sketch of the shore of Leith; but 
the grouping of figures was not his 
forte, so he abandoned the design. 
Amends, however, were made by the 
views which he took of Stirling 
Castle, and the scenery of portions 
of the Perthshire Highlands, into 
which he penetrated. The view of 
Stirling Castle, after being exhibited 
at the Royal Academy rooms in 
1824, was sold to C. Cope, Esq., for 
the sum of 130 guineas. 

It was about this time that Wilkie, 
one of the most quietly sagacious 
artists that ever lived, feeling, or 
fancying, that his style had begun 
to pall upon the public, determined 
to open a new vein. Partly with 
this view, and partly in order to 
recruit his health, he proceeded to 
Rome; whence he wrote to his 
friend Collins, strongly urging him 
to undertake a similar journey. In- 
deed we happen to know that 
Wilkie, who entertained for Collins 
a sincere regard, often urged upon 
him the wisdom of getting out of the 
narrow channel in which it was his 
pleasure to sail; and that Collins 
lacked courage, rather than a con- 
viction of the soundness of the ad- 
vice, to follow thesuggestion. Indeed, 
it was not till Wilkie returned from 
his Spanish tour that he could pre- 
vail upon his friend to look beyond 
the specimens of art which England 
could furnish ; and even then Col- 
lins went only as far as the Low 
Countries. ‘The excursion, though 
limited in regard to extent, wrought 
the best effect both on the health 
and spirits of the traveller. He en- 
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joyed every incident that befel him 
greatly, and laid up good store 
of thought and some matter for 
future use. But English scenes, and 
particularly coast scenes, continued 
to monopolize his affections till 1836 ; 
when, not without a struggle, he 
made up his mind to visit Italy. 
We wish that we could follow him 
in his tour. It was undertaken, 
when finally resolved upon, in a 
spirit of high enthusiasm. No diffi- 
culties of route, or conveyance, or 
custom-houses, or sanitary cordons, 
threw him out of temper. He lin- 
gered at Nice till the fear of cholera, 
which then prevailed on the other 
side of the Apennines, died out, 
and then pursued his progress to the 
capital of Christendom. Here every- 
thing charmed and amazed him. 
The combinations of art and nature 
which greeted him at every turn 
awakened feelings which the artist 
alone can understand; and he ex- 
ressed them unreservedly, in the 
anguage both of wonder and sound 
criticism, in his letters to Wilkie. 
He next proceeded to Naples, the 
glorious scenery in and around which 
supplied some admirable subjects for 
his pencil. But the enthusiasm of 
the artist carried the man so com- 
pletely out of himself that, in spite 
of the remonstrances of those who 
knew better, he persisted in exposing 
himself, both to the heat of the 
morning sun and the cold dews of 
the night. The consequence was a 
violent rheumatic fever; from the 
effects of which he never wholly 
recovered. 

The baths of Ischia set the painter 
on his legs again, and he returned to 
Naples; whence he proceeded, after 
a second sojourn of nine months, to 
Rome. There he resided till April 
1838, when he set out, by way of 
Florence, Bologna, Parma, Verona, 
and Padua, to Venice. After lux- 
uriating for awhile in the galleries 
and churches of the queen of cities, 
he journeyed on to Munich ; whence, 
having devoted sufficient time to the 
study of the collections there, he 
proceeded homewards. He reached 
London in August 1838, and imme- 
diately addressed himself to realize 
the dreams which he had cherished. 
His success was very decided. The 
three Italian pictures which he sent 
to the exhibition in 1839 were sold 
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before they had quitted his studio, 
and brought prices which marked 
the estimation in which the patrons 
of art were inclined to hold them. 
‘The Scene near Subiaco’ was pur- 
chased by Sir F. Shuckburgh for 
250 guineas. ‘ Naples: young Laz- 
zaroni playing the game of Arra- 
voglio,’ went to John Baring, Esq., 
for 200 guineas ; and John Marshall, 
Esq., purchased ‘Poor Travellers at 
the door of a Capuchin convent,’ for 
a like sum. 

From this date, up to the year 
1842, Collins continued to paint with 
equal industry and success. Com- 
missions poured in upon him; and 
his pictures, let the subjects be what 
they might, commanded a liberal 
price. In fact the world regarded 
him as that rara avis in terris—a 
popular artist; and his friends anti- 
cipated for him a long and ha 
career. But he carried all the while 
the seeds of a fatal malady within, 
and an examination by the ste- 
thescope left no room to doubt that 
the heart was organically diseased. 
Though warned of the nature of his 
illness, he persisted in hoping that 
his medical attendants might be mis- 
taken. He never, therefore, inter- 
mitted his labours; and went about 
from place to place in search of new 
ideas and new combinations. By 
and bye the air of London was pro- 
nounced too much loaded for him, 
and he sought at Torquay more 
room to breathe, as well as a milder 
atmosphere. But nothing could 
arrest the hand of fate. After years 
of suffering, borne with exemplary 
patience, the strong man sank in 
February 1847, and a spirit as pure 
as ever animated the human frame 
went back, upon the wings of a living 
faith, to Him who gave it. 

We have not room, were it even 
necessary, to enter into an elaborate 
criticism of the genius and the works 
of the subject of this sketch. From 
the hints which have been dropped 
in the course of our narrative, the 
reader will collect that we are not 
disposed to place him in the highest 
rank of English art. His conceptions 
all lacked the fire of originality ; his 
execution was rather correct than 
dazzling, laboured than artistically 
brilliant. He had no power of deal- 
ing with the deeper passions. Quiet 
grief he could depict, though rather 
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in its adjuncts than by direct repre- 
sentation; and the postures of lazy 
devotion are well defined by him. 
But he never attempted anything 
beyond this; and he was wise in 
as the restraint upon himself, 

is portraits, also, of which he 
painted several, are wanting in ease ; 
and though correct as regards like- 
ness, scarcely satisfy the beholder. 
On the other hand, his trees, boats, 
nets, and rocks, are admirable. So 
are his lights and shades, especially 
such as give their colouring to water ; 
and his sands are perfect. Collins 
deserved all the success, as an artist, 
which he achieved; but not one 
grain more. As a man he may be 
said to have been ‘an Israelite with- 
out guile.’ There was a deep reli- 
, gious feeling about him, which mani- 
fested itself in every change of 
fortune, and shed a glorious halo 
over his deathbed. The son of such 
a man has just cause of pride in his 

ternity ; and we, and the public at 

arge, are greatly his debtors for the 
opportunity which he has given us 
of judging of the merits of his 
father. 


Pass we now to Mr. Barham’'s 
pleasant volumes,* the life and re- 
mains of ene who filled no incon- 
siderable space in the public regard 
while he lived, and is not yet quite 
forgotten. Mr. Barham’s compila- 
tion is truly a work of love. Whe- 
ther or not it will serve the 
purpose for which it is intended is 
—, another matter. We hope 

at it may; and shall do our best 
to speak of it in the terms which it 
seems to deserve. 

Theodore Edward Hook was born 
in Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, 
on the 22d of September, 1788. His 
father, the well-known composer, 
over whose sonatas mdny a grey- 
haired dowager has wept long ago, 
had by his first wife, the well-known 
Miss Madden, two sons; of whom 
the elder, James, after receiving a 
liberal education at Westminster and 
Oxford, took holy orders, and rose 
to be Dean of Worcester. The 
younger, whose eccentric career we 
have undertaken to Sellow, « came 


* Life and Remains of Theodore Edward Hook. 
R. D. Barham. 


Contemporaries. 
Bentley. 
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into the world seventeen years later 
than the dean; and being deprived 
very early of the care of a wise 
mother, enjoyed none of the ad- 

vantages which only a wise mother’s 
tending can ensure. For James, not 
less than Theodore, appears to have 
been imbued with a keen sense of 
the ridiculous. He was witty, clever, 
and fond of society, in which he 
showed himself eminently calculated 
to shine ; but his natural exuberance 
of spirit being restrained under the 


judicious discipline of home, never 


broke loose after the home restraint 
was removed. Theodore, on the 
other hand, all fun and frolic, was 
encouraged from the first dawn of 
his faculties to indulge every humour 
as it rose; and can hardly be said in 
the course of his after-life to have 
unlearned the lesson. Thus his edu- 
cation, using that term in its ordi- 
nary sense, was conducted on the 
most approved system of haphazard. 
From a day-school in Soho Square, 
whence he habitually played the 
truant, he removed to the seminary 
of a Doctor Curtis, in Cambridge- 
shire. All that we know about him 
at this stage is, that at thirteen years 
of age he had begun to dream of 
authorship, and wrote a dramatic 
sketch which has not come down 
to us. He next passed to Har- 
row, where he learned nothing,— 
except to play tricks, some of them 
more mischievous than funny. Fi- 
nally, in 1802, he was withdrawn 
from school altogether; and under 
the imperfect control of a father 
eminently disqualified to be his guide 
applied himself, in his own way, to 
the real business of life. 

The elder Mr. Hook was, like his 
sons, of very convivial habits. He 
lived much in the society of the wits 
and humorists of his day ; and find- 
ing Theodore perfectly able, at the 
age of fourteen, to hold his own in 
such society, he introduced him to 
his friends, by whom the lad was at 
once received on a footing of equality. 
Moreover, the facility of writing cle- 
verly , which seemed to be instinctive 
in the boy, was at once turned to 
account. Mr. Hook, senior, followed 
musical } composition as a professor. 
With Anecdotes of some of his 
Two Volumes, post 8vo, London: 
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Besides songs, pieces, and lessons for 
beginners, he wrote numberless ope- 
rettas,—to which his wife at first, 
and by and bye his eldest son James, 
used to contribute the words. But 
when Mrs. Hook died, and James 
settled on his benefice in Hertford- 
shire, the manufacture of operettas 
threatened to come to a standstill; 
and probably would have done so 
had not Theodore undertaken to fur- 
nish literary pabulum for the mill. 
He had already tried his hand in 
song, and succeeded. He now wrote 
the words of the Soldier's Return, 
and at the early age of sixteen esta- 
blished himself as a favourite with 
the public, besides pocketing for his 
share in the copyright fifty pounds. 
A triumph of this sort could hardly 
fail of fixing the line in which the 
successful party should hereafter 
follow. Hook became from that 
hour the pet of the green-room, and 
the intimate friend of the leading 
actors of the day. He wrote pieces 
in order to bring into notice the 
characteristic humours of Liston and 
Mathews. He gave scope to the 
extraordinary enunciative powers 


of Bannister, by compiling for his 


sake the Invisible Girl. Neither 
was he backward in indulging the 
taste for melodrama which then, and 
for some years afterwards, prevailed. 
Tekeli and the Siege o° St. Quentin 
exhibit his powers of dealing with 
barons, bandits, and such-like ma- 
chinery. Indeed his literary talent 
was as versatile as his conversation 
was sparkling, and his jokes exu- 
berant, and sometimes inconvenient. 

In 1809, after the burning of the 
two patent theatres, and the coalition 
of the rival companies, Hook pro- 
duced the well-known afterpiece of 
Killing no Murder, which was to be 
brought out at the Lyceum under 
the most favourable circumstances: 
Liston being engaged to perform the 
part of Apollo Belvi, and Mathews 
that of Buskin. It was more the 
custom then‘than it is now to guard, 
what was called, the morality of the 
stage. ‘The office of licenser, though 
its duties were discharged by a de- 
puty, was not treated as a sinecure ; 
and Mr. John Larpent, the deputy- 
licenser, took offence at Hook’s mer- 
ciless lashing of the Methodists, and 
refused to sanction the performance. 
Great, of course, was the consterna- 
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tion at the Lyceum, and deep and 
vehement the wrath of the young 
author; but the man in power was 
inexorable. Unless the passages 
were left out which he had marked 
as inadmissible, the piece should not 
be performed ; and rather than throw 
away the trouble which had been 
incurred in writing and getting it 
up, and author yielded. But 
they had their revenge. Hook 
omitted the objectionable passages 
verbatim, yet contrived to make to 
them allusions so marked, that while 
the audience was convulsed with 
laughter the law could reach none 
of the speakers; and the effect was 
the greater that he took care, before 
the performance came on, to publish 
his little drama as it had been 
written, and to garnish it with a 
preface. We must confess that the 
preface is not, according to our view 
of such matters, in good taste; and 
we think that Mr. Barham would 
have done as well had he refrained 
from reprinting it. But it served its 
intended purpose at the moment, and 
overwhelmed the deputy - licenser 
with ridicule. 

It has been well observed that 
‘any estimate, drawn from his writings 
alone, of the powers of Theodore 
Hook, must be fatally inadequate 
anderroneous.’ Seldom, indeed, does 
it occur that a youth, before he has 
reached his twenty-first year, is able 
to reach the height of literary emi- 
nence to which Hook had already 
attained; but Hook was better 
known, even thus early, by his extra- 
ordinary social abilities than by his 
writings. His wit never flagged. 
He was the only veritable English 
improvisatore whom it has been our 
good fortune, at all events, to en- 
counter. His drollery knew no 
limits, and forced the most strait- 
laced into convulsions of involuntary 
laughter. Such a man soon began 
to be sought out by other associates 
than those of the sock and buskin. 
At first, indeed, his circle widened 
itself by comprehending unprofes- 
sional gentlemen, whose tastes led 
them, not only to rejoice in the 
public performance of the drama, but 
to get up private theatricals at home. 
Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, for example, 
Mr. Rolls, Captain Codd, and others 
of similar habits, eagerly courted his 
aequaintance, and availed themselves 
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of his ability, first to write the pieces, 
and then to assist in the performance 
of them. And here, as well as else- 
where—in other circles where, later 
in life, we have met him — Hook 
poured forth his extempore songs on 
all subjects, with a facility and a 
raciness which no language can de- 
scribe. Only get him in the humour, 
and seat him before a piano, and 
there needed but a hint, no matter 
how barren, to set him off at score. 
No difficulties of name or subject 
stayed him. Whatever the theme 
might be—an adventure at the draw- 
ing-room, a mishap in the Park, a 
speech in parliament, a new invention 
in science — Hook seized it at once, 
and rhymed and sang about it ad 
libitum. Not unfrequently the sub- 
ject given might be the names of the 
individuals of whom the party con- 
sisted, and he invariably managed to 
bring them aptly and cleverly into 
his verse. An instance of this is 
recorded by Mr. Barham, which we 
do not remember to have heard 
of before. A young Dane, of the 
not very manageable patronymic of 
Rosenagen, happened to be one of a 


party of whom it was desired that 
is muse should speak. On went 
the improvisatore, galloping over the 
rest without pause or check ; till at 


last the trial came. 
met,— 

Yet more of my Muse is required— 

Alas! I’m afraid she is done ; 
No, no ! like a fiddler that’s tired, 
I’ll Rosin-again and go on. 

Neither the success which attended 
him as a dramatist, nor his intimate 
association with the players, had tlie 
effect, which on weaker minds they 
are apt to have, of fixing Hook’s 
position in society. He began by 
degrees to imbibe a rooted dislike to 
green-room diversions and the sharers 
in them, and ceased all at once to be 
a writer of melodramas, farces, and 
petite comedies. At the early age 
of twenty-one he published his first 
novel. It was not very successful — 
indeed it did not much deserve suc- 
cess; but there was stuff in it which 
he managed to work up with good 
effect into his later performances. 
The title of this well-nigh forgotten 
performance was The Man of Sor- 
row; and the interest of the story 
turns upon the endless mishaps into 
which the hero is plunged—some- 
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times inartistically enough, but gene- 
rally so as to raise a laugh at his 
expense. It is curious to see with 
what eagerness the young novelist 
stuffs his pages with classical quo- 
tations. Whatever his memory seems 
to have retained of the fragments of 
Greek and Latin works, skimmed at 
Harrow, are here turned to account ; 
with a profusion which is truly ludi- 
crous. They are all, however, given 
in a tone of the most perfect gra- 
vity. It is clear that he himself 
believed that he was commanding, 
through them, the applause of the 
learned. 

It was about this time that Hook 
entered as a commoner at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford. His début gave pro- 
mise of no more than was realized in 
the issue of it—indeed he had well- 
nigh stumbled and fallen on the very 
threshold,—for Hook’s wit was often 
too strong for his judgment, and in 
the late Dr. Parsons, the vice- 
chancellor, he had a somewhat stern 
moralist to deal with. One of the 
preliminary acts at matriculation is 
the signing of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. When asked whether he was 
prepared to subscribe, Hook’s answer 
was, ‘Qh, certainly, sir. Forty, if 
you please. Though his brother 
the dean happened to be a personal 
friend of the vice-chancellor, this 
light speech had well-nigh excluded 
Theodore from the benefits of an 
university career. And short as his 
course proved to be (he did not 
reside more than two terms), the cir- 
cumstance would have been subject 
of regret, for he retained to the last 
a most affectionate recollection of the 
place, and wrote and spoke of the 
system, in spite of all its short- 
comings, respectfully. 

Among the associates with whom, 
on quitting Oxford, Hook mainly 
lived, was the Rev. Edward Cannon, 
one of the Prince Regent’s chap- 
lains, and the original of the clever 
sketch, Godfrey Moss, in the novel 
of Maxwell. This gentleman, whom 
an exquisite skill in music had intro- 
duced to the notice of George IV., 
continued long enough in favour to 
co-operate with the Marchioness of 
Hertford aud others in winning for 
Hook the entrée into Carlton House. 
Here, though at first dazzled — what 
new man is not dazzled by associa- 
tions with royalty ? — Hook soon 
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made himself at ease. Thoroughly 
self-possessed, and at the same time 
free from the vulgar vice of impu- 
dence, he knew when to hold his 
hobby in hand, as well as when to 
shake loose the rein, and the conse- 
quence was that George IV., the 
most fastidious of princes, appears to 
have felt as kindly towards him as 
he could feel to any second person. 
It is generally understood that the 
appointment of Treasurer to the 
Mauritius, which, in 1812, was be- 
stowed upon Hook, he owed to the 
personal good-will of the Prince 
Regent; and the rumour assumes 
the greater appearance of truth that 
no intimate friend, to whom his un- 
business-like habits were known, 
would have ventured to recommend 
him to the minister as qualified to 
undertake a trust of the kind. 

Hook had fallen in love previously 
to this turn in his fortunes. Mr. 
Barham tells us that the attachment 
was a worthy one; and regrets, as 
all must do to whom the genuine 
kindness of Hook’s heart was known, 
that circumstances interfered to 
thwart it. Had he married the wo- 
man of his choice, and she proved 
to be such as his biographer describes, 
the probability is that the world 
would have lost nothing which there 
was just reason to regret, while Hook 
himself would have sobered down 
into a respectable member of society. 
But the wherewithal was wanting on 
both sides ; and the lady, listening to 
her mother’s remonstrances, agreed 
that the question at issue between 
inclination and duty should be sub- 
mitted toareferee. This gentleman, 
a barrister just getting into good 
practice, decided against Hook’s suit, 
and by and bye married the fair 
Merelina himself. 

In spite of his powers of disguising 
them, Hook’s feelings were both 
deep and keen. His disappointment 
in the present case seems to have cast 
a shadow over the remainder of his 
life ; at least it is frequently alluded 
to in his diary, one of the most me- 
lancholy records of time and talent 
misspent that ever came under our 
observation. But he was too manly 
to sink under personal sorrow; and 
first in the vortex of London society, 
and by and bye, amid the prepara- 
tions for entering upon his treasurer- 
ship at Mauritius, the bitterness of 
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mortification subsided. Poor fellow! 
the ‘treasurership, which many a 
hanger-on grudged him sorely, in- 
stead of leading to independence, and 
perhaps to still higher things, proved 
the immediate cause of all bis future 
difficulties. Hook was in embar- 
rassed circumstances when the ap- 
pointment came. It is not very easy 
for men who live by their wits, 
especially when they happen to be 
of a convivial turn, and are courted 
and caressed by the wealthy, to avoid 
falling into embarrassments ; and the 
same habits which had involved him 
at home, hindered him from econo- 
mizing abroad. He became at once 
the life and soul of all the gaieties 
in the island ; and in more than one 
instance pushed his love of fun to 
the very extreme verge of propriety. 
The following specimen may serve 
to show that in his pleasantries he 
was at least no respecter of persons : 


It was on the occasion of a public 
dinner given at the Government-house, 
and at which the governor himself, con- 
fined by ill-health to his country resi- 
dence, was unable to be present. The 
officer next in rank was, therefore, called 
upon to preside ; but whether from the 
soup, or the fish, or the éucumber, if 
there happened to be any, disagreeing 
with him, or from whatever cause, he was 
compelled to quit the banquet at an early 
hour, and was conveyed, utterly incapable 
of either giving or receiving any com- 
mand, to his quarters. The task of 
occupying the chair and giving the usual 
toasts now devolved upon Hook; and 
as each separate health was given and 
duly signalized, it was responded to by 
an immediate salute from a battery in 
the square below, according to special 
order. The appointed list having been 
gone through, the greater portion of the 
company departed; but the chairman, 
so far from showing any disposition to 
quit his post, begged gentlemen ‘to fill 
their glasses, and drink a bumper to that 
gallant and distinguished officer, Captain 
Dobbs.’ Up went the signal; bang, 
bang, roared the artillery. Lieutenant 
Hobbs and Ensign Snobbs had like 
honours awarded them. Quick as the 
guns could be reloaded up again went the 
signal, and off went his majesty’s twenty- 
four-pounders to the honour, successively, 
of every individual present. Such a 
bombardment had not been heard since 
the capture of the island ; and it was not 
till the noisy compliment had been paid 
to cook and scullion, who were summoned 
from the kitchen to return thanks in 
person, and the powder as well as the 
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patience of the exhausted gunners was 
expended, that the firing ceased. 

Hook enjoyed at this time the 
countenance and support of the go- 
vernor, Sir R. J. Farquhar, with 
whom he was, by the female line, 
connected. A change, by and bye, 
occurred, of which he soon experi- 
enced the consequences. But it is 
unnecessary to repeat the well-known 
tale of his Complaint in the Chest. 
Occasion arose in the spring of 1818 
to investigate the public accounts of 
the local treasury. They had been 
passed, with the customary forms, 
in Nov. 1817, and their correctness 
vouched for by the proper authorities ; 
but now a re-examination being in- 
stituted, under circumstances of a 
very peculiar nature, a deficiency was 
declared against the treasurer of not 
less than 62,177 dollars. Hook al- 
ways protested, and the weight of 
probability is in favour of his pro- 
test, that there was no real deficiency 
whatever; but that the balance 
against him was owing to the culpable 
neglect of his subordinates in failing 
to make the proper entries when 
sums of money were paid away. It 
is clear, too, from the conduct of the 
home Government, that they laid no 
heavier sin to his charge than ex- 
cessive carelessness. But he had made 
an enemy of the new governor, Ma- 
jor-general Hall. Arrested, thrown 
into a dungeon without so much as 
a change of linen being allowed, he 
was ultimately put on board ship, 
and arrived under a military guard 
at Portsmouth, to be set at liberty 
the moment he touched the soil. 
For the merits of the case had been 
carefully sifted by the highest law 
authorities; and they pronounced 
that it furnished no ground for 
criminal proceedings, nor, as a ne- 
cessary corollary, for the severities 
to which he had been subjected. 

Though acquitted of criminal prac- 
tices, Hook was brought in a debtor 
to the public, first of 15,000/., and 
by and bye, after a more careful ex- 
amination of the accounts, of 7000/. 
He asserted throughout that he 
owed nothing. He was, however, 
in the end arrested at the suit of the 
Crown, and confined during eight 
months in a sponging-house, and 
upwards of a year in the King’s 
Bench. It was then decided that he 
should be allowed to go at large, 
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though still held liable for the debt, 
and required to discharge it whenever 
he should be able. He never made 
any serious attempt to discharge it ; 
indeed he declined, in 1823, the 
generous offer of four of his friends 
to pay it forhim. Nevertheless, the 
consciousness that he went at large 
only on sufferance, and that a vin- 
dictive Government could at any 
time crush him, lay like a load upon 
his energies. Far be from us the 
attempt to justify the recklessness of 
Hook’s future career. It cannot be 
defended for a moment, because the 
line of honour runs with such an 
even course that he who swerves 
from it must swerve wilfully. But 
this much may be urged in palliation 
of his excesses. He believed himself 
to be unjustly dealt with, and, de- 
— of ever being able to pay 
the debt which Government claimed, 
he grew careless of his own expen- 
diture, and treated the idea of econo- 
mizing as an absurdity. 

For a brief space after his return 
to England, Hook lived in com- 
arative retirement. He took a small 
odging in Somers Town, where, in 
an evil hour, he formed an illicit 
connexion with a female servant, and 
became the father of a large family, 
whom he could never hope to in- 
troduce into society. Here only some 
of his old friends used to visit him,— 
Mathews, Tom Hill, Terry, and a 
few others. But Hook’s talents were 
not of an order to be long buried in 
a napkin. He was, both constitu- 
tionally and on conviction, a Tory.; 
so that when party spirit began to 
run high, and the affair of Queen 
Caroline stirred the country from 
end to end, he could not but throw 
himself heartily into the contest. 
One of his first squibs, entitled 
Tentamen ; or, an Essay towards the 
History of Whittington, some time 
Lord Mayor of London, by Dr. 
Vicissimus Blenkinsop, told tremen- 
dously. It went through two or 
three editions in as many months; 
but as Hook, for obvious reasons 
(his case was then sub judice), kept 
his own secret, nobody suspected him 
of the authorship. Other pamphlets 
and jeux d’esprits followed, most of 
them with equal success ; and in the 
spring of 1820 he, with his friend 
Terry, started a periodical called 
The Arcadian. It expired with the 
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second number ; yet there were some 
capital hits in it. 

Of the rise and progress of the 
John Bull newspaper why should 
we speak? Few of our readers can 
fail, either themselves to remember, 
or to have heard from their fathers, 
the electrical sensation which the 
appearance of its first numbers pro- 
duced. ‘The Brandenburgh House 
faction melted beneath its unsparing 
ridicule ; and the gifted editor, his 
secret gradually oozing out, became 
once more one of the chief lions about 
town. Nobody talked any more of 
Mauritius defalcations. The tables of 
the great and the accomplished were 
spread for him, and Hook threw 
himself heart and soul into the vortex 
of fashionable life. Alas, poor Hook ! 
His share in the John Bull realized 
at this time 2000/. a-year, and he 
acted as if twice that amount had 
been secured to him in perpetuity. 
There was no avoiding the natural 
result. Instead of paying off old 
debts, Hook moved into a large house 
in Cleveland Row, and furnishing it 
luxuriously, contracted new ones, 
under the pressure of which, and of 
the unremitting drudgery which the 
necessities of each day and hour 
rendered indispensable, he ultimately 
sank, 

Hook seems to have been impa- 
tient, at every stage in his career, of 
continuous exertion. Even when 
John Bull was in the zenith of its 
popularity he persisted in devising 
and beginning fifty other schemes, 
not one of which answered its 
purpose. Hence, after four years, 
we find him reduced to the position 
ofa mere salaried editor, and striving, 
by novel-writing, to supply the void 
thereby occasioned in his finances. 
In 1824 appeared the first series of 
Sayings and Doings, which was re- 
ceived with unbounded favour, and 
led the way to so many productions 
of the same sort that we cannot un- 
dertake to give even their titles. 
They were all written currente cala- 
mo, and had all merits peculiarly 
their own. But the public began to 
weary of the silver-fork school, as it 
wearies of every thing; and the 
money value of Hook's copyrights 
declined from 1500/. to 500/., and 
300/. Upon this he undertook the 
management of Colburn’s New 
Monthly Magazine, which he used as 
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a vehicle for bringing out some of 
his later performances. But maga- 
zine, newspaper, and an occasional 
book, all failed to supply the drain 
which habits such as his created. 
For it is idle to think of concealing 
truth ; Hook had by this time given 
himself up to the love of play, which 
he indulged in a profound ignorance 
of all the principles of gambling, and 
soon brought matters to a climax. 
We have no heart to go into detail 
respecting these things; enough it 
is to state, that health, hope, and 
energy all gave way, and that, at the 
age of fifty-three, Hook died of utter 
exhaustion. 

We have not written this much 
without serious misgivings. The 
subject, however inviting, was so 
thoroughly exhausted by the Quar- 
terly Review, that Mr. Barham’s 
present attempt to reawaken dormant 
interest cannot but be regarded as 
a bold one. Still we are not sorry 
that it has been made. There ma 
be little in these volumes which shall 
appear new to the present genera- 
tion. But generations soon pass, and 
unless the record of the lives of men 
who have contributed in any way to 
shape or mould the tastes of their 
contemporaries be taken care of, the 
world soon ceases to be either guided 
or warned by them. The impress 
made upon society by Hook’s con- 
versation and writings was, to be 
sure, very superficial at the best. 
In regard to the former he was a 
mere comedian on the stage of life, 
who played for the amusement of 
others, and was applauded for his 
performances. In regard to the latter, 
as he rarely sought to penetrate be- 
low the surface of things, so his 
lessons, though they might possibly 
help to reform men’s manners, could 
exercise no influence over their moral 
natures. But Hook himself, as here 
delineated, stands forth like a beacon 
and a warning, which all who run 
may read. True, the luminary of the 
Quarterly Review is at once more 
graphic and more terrible. But 
they to whom it is best calculated 
to be useful will soon be unable to 
find it; whereas Mr. Barham’s little 
work stands by itself, and is at least 
accessible. We wish that it had been 
more skilfully worked up ; but as it 
is, we are glad to afford to it a place 
in our library. 
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The character of Theodore Hook 
does not offer a more striking con- 
trast to that of William Collins than 
is presented to both by the moral 
and intellectual conformation of the 
distinguished individual whom we 
now proceed to notice. For Mr. 
Jones's Recollections of Sir Francis 
Chantrey* is the next biographical 
sketch which comes to hand, and a 
very pleasant volume of light and 
easy gossip we find it. 

Francis Chantrey, the son of a 
respectable yeoman, was born at 
Norton in Derbyshire, not far from 
Sheffield, in 1782. His father dying 
when he was eight years of age, and 
his mother soon afterwards marrying 
a second husband, the future sculptor 
seems to have been a good deal neg- 
lected in his youth; indeed, he had 
attained his sixteenth year ere any 
plans were formed for launching him 
in life; and even then his friends 
chose so loosely for him, that acci- 
dent, rather than design on their 
parts, may be said to have deter- 
mined his career. We have heard 
that the memories of these early 
days were so exceedingly irksome to 
Chantrey, that he could never speak 
of second marriages except in terms 
of reprobation. And the clause in 
his will which restricted his widow 
from marrying again, except at the 
sacrifice of the larger portion of her 
fortune, has been attributed, not we 
think unreasonably, to this deep- 
rooted prejudice. Be this, however, 
as it may, the scheme which his step- 
father had formed for him proved so 
distasteful, that the young man re- 
fused to act upon it. He had no fancy 
for the law; he had a decided genius 
for the arts; and at his own request, 
instead of being articled to an at- 
torney, he was bound apprentice to a 
carver. 

Mr. Jones passes lightly over this 
stage in the great sculptor’s career. 
We are surprised at this circum- 
stance, because Chantrey, when he 
could be got to speak about himself 
at all, used to describe with great 
humour the process of mind which 
led him to select the profession in 
which he rose to such dignified emi- 
nence. Many a pound of butter, 
it appears, moulded itself under his 
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plastic hands into the forms of ob- 
jects which took his fancy as he passed 
to and fro in childhood from his 
mother’s dairy to the nearest market 
town ; and many an hour stolen from 
sleep was dedicated to modelling, 
after maturer years had convinced 
him of the superiority of clay over 
butter, and morsels of candle could 
be conveyed with safety to his garret 
in the farm-house. Finally, when 
it was proposed to him that he should 
follow the law, he protested against 
the arrangement. ‘I would rather 
carve mirror-frames for Mr. Ramsay 
in Sheffield, was his answer. And 
to the carver he was accordingly 
bound, though not till after he had 
borne his part in every species of 
agricultural toil, — from the picking 
of stones to the guidance of a plough ; 
and from the mowing of grass to the 
threshing of corn. 

Mr. Raphael Smith, at that time a 
distinguished draftsman in crayons, 
was in the habit of visiting Chantrey’s 
master. He used, indeed, to sketch 
designs for Mr. Ramsay ; and so deep 
an impression did his skill make on 
the mind of the enthusiastic appren- 
tice, that nothing would serve the 
latter except to become draftsman in 
like manner. Nor did Chantrey err 
in assuming that Nature had given 
him the power which he now yearned 
to exercise. Doubtless there was 
little of the creative faculty in him, 
whether with the pencil or the chisel. 
But simple forms he could delineate 
beautifully ; and his grouping, when 
he did group, exhibited much, either 
of pathos or of humour, according to 
the subject. We have now lying 
before us Richard Penn’s charming 
Hints to Anglers, with its exquisite 
pictorial illustrations ; and as the best 
of the latter were contributed by 
Chantrey, there needs no further 
evidencetoprove that, though suffered 
in a great measure to lie dormant, 
the fire of the painter was in his 
heart from the beginning to the end 
of his career. 

Chantrey worked through his ap- 
prenticeship till he arrived within 
six months of its conclusion. His 
impatience could be restrained no 
longer. He had grown weary of 
wood -engraving, and having made 
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one or two essays as a portrait- 
painter, which, in Sheffield at least, 
commanded respect, he determined 
to buy off the residue of his in- 
dentures, and to set up on his own 
account. It cost him all his little 
fortune (fifty pounds) to secure those 
six months of premature indepen- 
dence, yet he parted with the money 
unrepiningly. And so industrious 
was he, and so successful, too, that he 
soon had laid a good many friends 
and acquaintances under contribu- 
tion. His charge for a half-length 
portrait was very moderate, — only 
five guineas. Yet such was his dili- 
gence that he found himself ere long 
in possession of what he regarded as 
a handsome sum ; and having added 
to it by borrowing a little, he set off 
for London, there to try his fortune 
in the great game of life. 

The leading trait in Chantrey’s 
character was honourable prudence. 
Burning as he did to achieve cele- 
brity, he still possessed such abso- 
lute control over himself, that he 
first took steps to ensure the means 
of living, and then looked about for 
the opportunity of living to a pur- 
pose. He accordingly sought for, 
and found, employment as an as- 
sistant carver in wood; and the art 
being more in vogue in those days 
than it is now, he seems to have done 
tolerably well in it. Among other 
patrons he worked for Mr. Hope, 
whose taste in this species of sculpture 
was extremely classical; and Mr. 
Rogers, too, the well-known author 
of the Pleasures of Memory, became 
one of his customers. With Mr. 
Rogers Chantrey lived in after days 
on terms of intimate friendly inter- 
course; and the piece of carving 
of which the poet made himselt 
master, and which was the means of 
bringing these two remarkable men 
to know and rightly appreciate one 
another, is still preserved and shown 
with honest pride in the hospitable 
mansion of its owner. 

The career of Chantrey was from 
the outset so completely marked out 
by good sense, and followed up so 
successfully, that the history of his 
life merges at once into a catalogue 
of his works. A severe fever had, 
indeed, well-nigh cut him off in the 
dawn of his fame. It robbed him of 
his hair, which never grew again, so 
that he continued bald to the day of 
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his death. But, except in this in- 
stance, we do not find that he was 
ever put to it, in regard to diffi- 
culties of any kind, or forced to 
swim, faint and weary, against the 
current. Not that Chantrey was 
without his difficulties :— 

I cannot say that I was ever in danger 
of starving (we quote from memory what 
he has said in our own hearing), but I 
have often wondered how I got through 
the month that was past, and was still 
more at a loss to guess how I should 
scramble over the month that was coming. 
Even after I left off chopping sticks and 
took to chopping stones and marble, I 
lived in a garret, and was so poor that 
I could not afford more than one candle 
to work with at night. In those days I 
used to wear a paper cap, and many a 
time have I stuck the candle in the top 
of it that the light might move with me 
as I moved, 


Having carved wood till he had 
established a character in that line, 
Chantrey resumed the profession of 
a portrait-painter ; and relieved the 
sameness of the vocation by model- 
ling in clay, and occasionally work- 
ing up his models in more durable 
materials. The first of these, which 
established his fame, was a head of 
Satan, which appeared in the exhi- 
bition at the Royal Academy in 1808. 
It was greatly admired by the best 
judges, and led to his receiving a 
commission to erect a monument to 
the memory of the Rev. J. Wilkin- 
son, vicar of Sheffield and prebendary 
of Ripon. ‘This was followed by an 
order to complete for Greenwich 
Hospital colossal busts of Admirals 
Duncan, Howe, St. Vincent, and 
Nelson. His boat was now upon 
the stream. Hitherto his modelling 
had gained him nothing—he lived 
from the profits of his pencil and his 
graving tools; he now worked by 
commission on a bust of Horne 
Tooke, and was forthwith engaged 
in other quarters on his own terms. 
lis prices rose from 80, to 100, 130, 
150, and 200 guineas; and at the 
beginning of his ninth year as a re- 
cognized sculptor he had engage- 
ments on hand to the money value 
of 12,0002. 

In 1811 Chantrey married. His 
bride, who was also his cousin- 
german, brought him 10,000/., which 
he at once laid out in clearing 
off old scores, and in the purchase 
of a house and studio, and marble 
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whereon to labour. His house in 
Eccleston Street soon became the 
home of a cheerful and unbounded 
hospitality. His studio was fre- 
quented by all the lovers of art 
who, whether Englishmen or fo- 
reigners, visited London. He mixed 
largely in society, and by his quiet 
humour and unaffected modesty made 
himself an universal favourite. He 
always spoke of Horne Tooke with 
gratitude, as one of the wisest and 
most judicious friends whom he ever 
encountered. For Tooke, as he was 
the first totake him up, so henaturally 
established a powerful influence over 
him, which, according to Chantrey’s 
showing, was never exercised except 
for good. ‘If you wish to thrive, 
and to stand well in the world,’ said 
the eccentric philosopher, ‘ take care 
to avoid even the appearance of a 
leaning towards any party in politics. 
And to convince society that you are 
free in this respect, go forthwith and 
get some known men of opposite 
opinions from mine to sit to you for 
their portraits.’ The counsel thus 
quaintly given Chantrey never for- 
got. He acted up to it in every 
situation into which he was thrown, 
and not unfrequently had the good 
luck to put a stop, by his quiet 
method of evading questions, to ar- 
guments which might have disturbed 
the equanimity of those who took 
part in them. One of these happy 
displays of indifferentism Mr. Jones 
has recorded,—concealing, however, 
in our opinion most needlessly, the 
name of the chief actor in the scene. 

Chantrey (says he) dining one day 
with a large party, where a royal per- 
sonage, fond of being thought free in 
more than political opinions, was talking 
in his jocose tone of the religious prin- 


ciples entertained by various men, and of 


the different sects into which they were 
divided, his eye happening to catch that 
of Chantrey, he said, ‘What do you 
think about all this, Mr. Chantrey, and 
of what sect shall we call you?’ ‘ Why, 
sir,’ said Chantrey, ‘ when I Jived in the 
north my friends used to call me Derby- 
shire.’ 

This was clever, and it raised a 
laugh; but why should Mr. Jones 
hesitate to state that the late Duke 
of Sussex was the royal personage 
meant, or that the dinner took place 
at Holland House ? 

Chantrey twice visited the Con- 
tinent ; first in 1815, when he spent 
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a short time in Paris, and afterwards 
in 1819, when he travelled through 
Italy, and lingered for awhile in 
Rome. In this place he made the 
acquaintance of Thorwalsden and 
Canova, with the latter of whom he 
had previously corresponded. But 
he does not seem to have taken much 
to the illustrious Dane. Canova 
lived more in the world of fashion, 
and Chantrey dearly loved society, 
in which, though after a peculiar 
fashion, he shone. And to this cause 
may be attributed his comparative 
neglect of one whose genius un- 
doubtedly bore a closer resemblance 
to his own than that of the highly 
polished and elegant Italian. 

Visiting at the country-houses of 
the noblest in the land, and ex- 
changing with them civilities in due 
season, Chantrey chose his friends 
chiefly from among the painters, 
poets, sculptors, and men of litera- 
ture of the age, though he freely 
extended his regards to all who had 
in them qualities calculated to awaken 
the sympathies of the joyous and the 
good. He was a great sportsman. 
His shooting was generally success- 
ful: his feat at Holkham is too well 
known to demand a record here. 
Two woodcocks, slain by one of his 
barrels in the flesh, became immor- 
talized in marble by his chisel, and 
are now to be seen at the seat of 
Lord Leicester, to whose father the 
sculptor presented them. His fish- 
ing, if not quite so skilfully managed, 
was prosecuted with almost more of 
zeal. Perhaps few men in England 
could boast of a more extensive stock 
of rods and tackle, and of the Hough- 
ton Club he was at once the ornament 
and the delight. 

These healthful, and at the same 
time improving relaxations, Chantrey 
could afford to indulge in at will; 
for the tide of success never to the 
end of his days turned against him. 
Each new work, if it did not surpass, 
fully sustained the credit of its pre- 
decessors, and more and more gave 
him a command over the world. 
But, perhaps, to none of them was 
he so much indebted as to the ex- 
quisite monument, now laid up in 
Lichfield Cathedral, whereon two 
children are represented as sleeping 
—a sleep which the spectator sees at 
once will never be broken. It was 
executed in the year 1817, long 
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after his statue of George III. had 
adorned the Council-chamber at 
Guildhall, and at once raised him to 
the highest eminence in his pro- 
fession. Commissions thenceforth 
poured in upon him more rapidly 
than he could find time to attend to 
them. And if, as a necessary con- 
sequence, he here and there repeated 
himself, the circumstance is as little 
to be wondered at as, pe it 
ought in reality to be deplored. We 
confess, indeed, that to our mind 
Chantrey’s horses are all of them 
failures. We are of opinion, too, 
that his desire to strike out a line 
different from that pursued by others 
led to the failure. Tor, in point 
both of anatomy and character, the 
faults to be found with the one steed 
which he employed to carry Sir 
Thomas Munro, George IV., and the 
Duke of Wellington, are neither 
numerous nor striking. But as it is 
not in a state of repose that the 
living horse is anywhere seen to the 
greatest advantage, so to create a 
sentiment by transferring the inert 
mass to marble or to bronze seems 
to bea very aimless effort. Chantrey 
is less unfortunate, doubtless, than 
Westmacott; but for these things we 
cannot praise him. 

Thus blessed by fortune and sur- 
rounded by troops of friends, Chan- 
trey passed through life. He deserved 
all the good that befel him. He was 
generous, charitable, given to hos- 
pitality, endowed with a warm heart, 
and ever ready to act on its sug- 
gestions. He had a great deal of 
humour, with much independence of 
character, which those who knew 
him only a little were apt to mistake 
for rudeness. On one occasion, while 
the Duke of Sussex sat to him for a 
bust, he took the liberty of observ- 
ing, that so long as his royal high- 
ness persisted in wearing moustachios 
and a beard it would be impossible 
for him to do justice to the mouth 
and chin. The duke, who had a 
habit of swearing grotesquely, uttered 
one of his queer oaths, and declared, 
‘The beard shall go with me to the 
grave. ‘Very well, sir, replied 
Chantrey, repeating the oath verba- 
tim, ‘then I can’t model your royal 
highness’s face. The sally was 
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greeted with a hearty laugh, and 
next day the duke sat to him clean 
shaven. 

Chantrey’s health, which had been 
robust up to the year 1839, began to 
exhibit symptoms of failing. We 
remember perfectly his expressing in 
the winter of that year a conviction 
that his race would not last much 
longer; yet he continued, for the 
most part, to be as cheerful as ever, 
though, by fits and starts, physical 
weakness manifestly overcame him. 
The commission which he received 
to execute his equestrian statue of 
the Duke of Wellington seemed in 
some sort to revive him. But he 
gradually sank under the malady— 
ossification, we believe, of the great 
ventricle of the heart; and died on 
the 25th of November, 1841, with 
the appalling absence of immediate 
warning which usually characterizes 
the issue of such cases. As he had 
been an untiring friend to art in his 
lifetime, so at its death he became its 
most munificent patron. The whole 
of his savings, upwards of 100,000/., 
he bequeathed, in usufruct, to his 
widow, Lady Chantrey, and directed 
that after her demise it should be 
employed in fostering the growth of 
art in these kingdoms. 


Referring the reader who may be 
desirous of following up this subject 
to Mr. Jones’s agreeable volume, we 
turn next to Memoirs of David 
Scett, 2.S.A., by his brother, William 
Scott.* 

This is a work of more than ordi- 
nary pretension, and results, as works 
of the kind generally do, in disap- 
pointment. Its style is greatly against 
it. The biographer assures us that 
its production is a duty as well as a 
labour of love, and craves our in- 
dulgence should ‘some particulars of 
trifling importance to the public be 
found in its pages.’ But it is not of 
this that we complain. A faithful 
biographer can hardly avoid giving 
many details of his hero which are 
little calculated to excite what is 
called ‘ interest’ beyond the circle of 
his immediate friends. We do not 
object to that, because in such touches 
the peculiarities of the man’s charac- 
ter are most likely to be shown. But 


* Memoir of David Scott, R.S.A.; containing his Journal in Italy, Notes on 


Art, and other Papers, 


By William B, Scott. 


Edinburgh: Black & Co. 1850. 
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we do object to the whole process of 
biographizing in the style of Thomas 
Carlyle, and especially denounce, 
abhor, and repudiate an affectation 
of mysticism where mysticism is en- 
tirely out of place. What will our 
readers say of the following sentences, 
wherewith Mr. Scott leads us to a 
consideration of what he calls the 
Early Boyhood of his brother? He 
has chosen for a motto to his chapter 
or letter (for the book is made up 
of a series of letters, addressed we are 
not told to whom) a sentence from 
the Dichtung und Wahrheit, which is 
thus rendered,—‘ Who is able to 
speak worthily of the feelings of 
childhood? If children grew up 
according to early indications, we 
should have nothing but geniuses.’ 
And then proceeds to say,— 

After looking about for a motto this is 
the best we can find, and it is only partly 
true. In one point of view, indeed, it is 
wholly false. Undoubtedly children are 
wiser than we take them for. Even 
youth is little more than a recipient, 
although then the mould is beginning to 
harden and to impress its form on the 
matter received. The wide-open eyes of 
children are continually observing, and 
their ears catching tones and thoughts. 
They give nothing back; they do not 
tell what they have learned either by 
word or sign, and we know not that they 
have received much—nearly all, indeed, 
that is essential, and are still receiving 
and building. These impressions resem- 
ble intuitions, and are permanent, even 
for ever. The substratum of life is laid 
in the dark, while the creature is com- 
paratively dumb. When the voice with 
its modulated language arrives, it only 
shows us the Ego that the wonder- 
ful years of infancy had with difficulty 
and terror elaborated from the contact of 
the outward with the infinite spirit 
within. All this is, indeed, plain enough, 
like the face of a church-clock. The 
mother is the Nemesis of the child, &c. 

David Scott, the eldest son of 
Robert Scott, the well-known Edin- 
burgh engraver, was born in the 
Parliament Stairs, Edinburgh, on the 
10th or 12th of October, 1806. We 
are not told where or how he re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education, 
for it is a peculiarity in Mr. William 
Scott’s style to deal in generalities 
only ; but we gather out of a mass 
of shadows that he worked for some 
time, in early youth, at his father’s 
calling. The occupation was not 
agreeable to him, for he was an 
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imaginative, thoughtful, and some- 
what gloomy boy, whose mind was 
continually brea ing off from the 
restraints of copyism, that it might 
work out designs of its own and 
commit them to paper. Under these 
circumstances he laid down the style, 
as soon as certain family embarrass- 
ments which first induced him to 
take it up were lightened, and avowed 
his determination to become a painter 
by profession. He was not opposed 
in this view, either by his father or 
his friends. On the contrary, all 
the facilities of improvement which 
the former could command were 
thrown in his way. From the out- 
set, however, he seems to have fol- 
lowed no other guide than the sug- 
gestions of his own imagination. He 
wrote poetry, scribbled prose, and 
painted all under one inspiration. 
His thoughts came from him, whe- 
ther on paper or canvass, in great 
black masses. His literature was 
little worth. Even his papers in 
Blackwood’s Magazine on Art are 
at once obscure and egotistical ; while 
his art itself failed to please, chiefly 
because he persisted in mistaking the 
extravagant for the sublime. One 
or two of his works must, indeed, 
be excepted from this category. His 
‘Adam and Eve offering up their 
Morning Hymn, is, in spite of some 
palpable defects, a glorious produc- 
tion. So would his ‘ Vasco de Gama 
encountering the Spirit of the Cape’ 
be, had the spirit been brought upon 
the canvass a little more artistically. 
And his story of the ‘The Dead 
rising at the Crucifixion’ is as well 
told as it is possible to tell a tale, so 
much more full of the elements of the 
horrible than of the sublime. But 
there are others of his productions— 
such, for example, as ‘ The Spirit of 
Discord ’—of which it is hardly too 
much to say, that neither in design 
nor in drawing are they susceptible 
of defence. It is a perverted and 
obstinate temper rather, we should 
think, than a depraved taste, which 
led the author to rate them, as he 
did, among the first of known per- 
formances. 

The personal history of David 
Scott is soon written. After ex- 
hibiting some minor pieces in Edin- 
burgh, and giving proof of true, but 
not well- -regulated genius, he pro- 
ceeded in 1832 to Rome, halting in 
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his progress at London, Paris, Ge- 
neva, Milan, Venice, Florence, and 
other places, whereunto students in 
the arts do usually resort. In 1834 
he returned to Edinburgh, exhausted 
in purse, and by no means elevated 
in spirits. The journal of this tour, 
and of the thoughts and incidents 
arising out of it, is given in his own 
words, and, for his reputation’s sake, 
too much at length: for, with every 
disposition to feel for a disappointed 
man, we rise from the perusal of his 
complaints against the world neither 
the worse nor the better pleased, 
either with the complainant or with 
ourselves. 

Scott was most unfortunate in all 
the great attempts which he made to 
force himself into notice. He tried 
to get officially connected with the 
Academy of his native city, and 
failed. He competed for a prize at the 
exhibition of frescos in Westminster 
Hall, and was not so much as noticed. 
He put up his great om for ex- 
hibition in Edinburgh, and lost mo- 
ney by the measure. Poor fellow! 
these disappointments fell with ex- 
ceeding severity upon one whose 
morbid temperament was ill calcu- 
lated to brook the neglect of that 
world which he, nevertheless, affected 
to despise. Yet his pride sustained 
him, except in one instance. The 
Baptists advertized for such a paint- 
ing of the baptism of Christ as should 
serve to illustrate their views of the 
manner in which the ceremony ought 
to be performed, and Scott so en- 
tirely forgot what was due to himself 
and to the art as to become a com- 

titor for the offered prize. Again 

e was beaten by a painter infinitely 
his inferior in knowledge, genius, and 
even skill in composition. Nor was 
he more successful in the few lite- 
rary ventures which he tried. He 
wrote an epic poem at which no 
publisher would look, and was 
dismayed and confounded to find 
it so. 

It was not in the nature of things 
that a struggle like this should last 
long. Scott would not yield to the 
world, nor the world be converted to 
his ways of thinking; but the fret- 
ting of his proud spirit ate into the 
Vital principle, and his frame, hand- 
ome but not robust, gave way gra- 

ually. He was advised to seek a 
warm climate, but for many reasons 
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refused to do so. At last his illness 
gained so much head that the issue 
became a mere question of time. We 
have censured his brother for the 
general style of this biography, and 
cannot retract one word that stands 
on record; but it is fair to add, that 
his account of the last moments of 
the painter, though cruelly overlaid 
with affectations, is deeply interest- 
ing. ‘Take the following as a spe- 
cimen :— 
19th March, 1849. 
To the Rev. J. Fairbairn. 


My dear friend,—I have left Edinburgh 
for a day or two, and feel as if that dense 
cloud that had got confused about me 
were lifted partially away. That death. 
bed, and that funeral! How many forms 
there are, proper enough to be gone 
through, that I cannot manage to attend 
to! You wished me to write you, and 
I now do it. 

I told you I had been a week beside 
my brother, day and night, before Mon- 
day, the 5th, fatal to him. He was 
weak in all bodily powers, but still in 
mind the same. When he could con- 
verse, he spoke of his views of life and of 
art as now fuller and simpler than ever 
they had been; and as each day he ap- 
peared a little better he began to speak a 
little freer, till the last night of his life, 
when he lay easy, but without sleep. 
Often during the long hours I turned 
round in the silence to know if he slept, 
and always saw his eyes open and looking 
at me. He spoke a good deal, which I 
shall repeat to you. * . * 

It was nearly six o’clock when I rang 
up one of the servants, and left him to 
get a little rest ; but I had not been gone 
half-an-hour when I was recalled, and 
found him suffering dreadfully. This he 
continued to do till two o’clock after 
noon. May the good God have few 
such mornings of watching in store for 
us! During that time the doctor came ; 
he felt his wrist, and signified to me that 
pulsation was gone. The sufferer steadily 
watched our eyes. He could scarcely 
articulate ; but his breathing became less 
violent about one o’clock, one hour be- 
fore he died, when he said, ‘I am now 
going, William ; all is becoming dim,—it 
cannot be long,’ opening his eyes wide, 
as if to see the world clearly once more. 
My dear mother said some words of 
Christian hope ; he replied very shortly, 
‘Yes, mother, I wish everything you 
desire for me.’ I led her away and re- 
turned. I should now have drawn the 
curtains round him, but J had no power 
to move. Body and soul clung together ; 
but the inexorable hand was upon him, 
and the unspeakable change. 

If 
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THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


Part XII. 


| was perfectly natural that John 
Faunce, ambitious, energetic, and 
clever, and living in an age which, 
while variously described as an age 
of unbelief, of expediency, of barren 
materialism, on the one hand, as an 
age of hope and promise on the 
other, is agreed by all to be a time 
when it behoves a man to bestir 
himself, if he does not desire to be 
as far behind it as his own grand- 
father before he has made up his 
mind—it was natural, I say, that 
John should, before this colloquy 
with his uncle, have asked himself a 
few interesting questions respecting 
his own relation to this wonderful 
era. And these gradually resolved 
themselves into the main one, ‘ What 
can a man like me do in an age like 
this ?” 

We will not stay to inquire whe- 
ther the age is really so important as 
it is reported to be by friends and 
foes, or if it may not have been 
puffed into notice ; nor whether other 
ages since the creation of the world, 
of no less mark, but less scribbled 
about, than this ‘actual nineteenth 
century of ours, have not settled in- 
obtrusively down into the shadow of 
the past. But it is probable that in 
no period of our history could John 
Faunce, and those like him, have 
found themselves more at a loss for 
an answer to his question. 

Bred in that venerable nook, St. 
Pyne’s— imbued with the spirit of 
ancient lore—strong in prepossessions 
about as useful as King Arthur's 
brand and King Arthur's chivalry 
will be when, waking, according to 
the prophecy, from his enchantment 
and coming to exert his prowess as 
of old, the astounded monarch shall 
find the quarrels of nations settled 
by knights in broad-brimmed hats, 
and forthwith go back in disgust to 
sleep for ever in Avilion—John had 
come out in the strong daylight with 
such suddenness that he winked 
again, and now stared about him 
as bewildered as Hendrick Hudson 
might be if, wearied of his nine pins 
in the Kaatskills, he were to come 
down to the river to which he gave 
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a name, and to go aboard a Yankee 
steamer. ‘The famous navigator, re- 
membering his ancient skill, and how 
he used to handle the trim ship 
Good Intent in a gale, would look 
scornfully for a minute at the fun- 
nel and paddle-box of the puffer, till, 
seeing the ungainly structure go 
ahead in the wind’s eye without sail 
or mast, he would imagine that he 
had only left his late dreamland for 
a stranger one. His bewilderment 
would reach its height when, after 
conversing for a few minutes with 
the practical gentleman from New 
York, chewing a quid near the 
wheel, he attempted to solve the 
problem of how such a magical 
country could be inhabited by such 
a matter-of-fact generation. 

I know not how far gratitude to 
his uncle might have prevailed to 
bias John’s views, but since they 
last talked on the subject he had 
acquired a new and powerful, though 
invisible, adviser, whose influence 
kept him always in one direction. 
His thoughts and his wishes were no 
longer his own private property. 
Many gay, bold resolves, that would 
formerly have come rollicking in, 
and have jeered poor unaided con- 
science out of countenance, now 
cowered and whined like dogs in the 
presence of a spirit. All, new and 
old, were arraigned at a certain fe- 
minine tribunal, where judgment was 
given by clearer feelings and less 
erring impulses than belong to the 
man soiled by daily contact with the 
world. In fact, the memory of 
John’s mistress was more potent than 
the presence of most men’s wives, 
and he never thought of disputing 
Eleanor’s imaginary dictates. 

Had he consulted Mrs. Barker 
(which he did not) on the subject of 
these moral pheno:mena, she would 
certainly, in the name of the sex, 
have disclaimed as illegitimate any 
such influence over mankind. ‘The 
good lady had an opportunity of lec- 
turing on her favourite topic that 
day, having been requested by Ri- 
chard Faunce to set Mr. De Vere’s 
proposal in a proper light before 
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Amy. Accordingly, she had taken 
occasion to point out the impropriety 
of allowing her feelings to have a 
voice in the matter, hinting that she 
had not failed to detect a certain 
partiality for Trant—whereat Amy 
blushed excessively ; and inculcating 
the necessity of excluding all other 
considerations than those of pure 
reason. She illustrated this theory 
by reference to the example she had 
herself set in espousing Mr. Barker, 
in whom she had seen, she said, no- 
thing whatever to render him eligible, 
except his philosophy and his repre- 
sentation of being in flourishing cir- 
cumstances. 

Now it happened, that while Mrs. 
Barker was enlarging on the subject 
of her own discrimination in the 
selection of a helpmate, a servant en- 
tered with a message that a woman 
wanted to speak with her. On in- 
quiring what she was like, she seemed 
to correspond to Puddicombe’s de- 
scription of the person who had taken 
such an interest in Mr. Barker. She 
proved, in fact, to be the same ; and 
during the interview that followed 
asserted her own prior claim to the 
title and dignities of Mrs. Barker, 
inasmuch as she had been espoused 
two or three years before by Mr. 
Barker, who, after disposing of all 
her available effects, had failed to see 
the good of sharing her society any 
longer, and had accordingly disap- 
; and her attempts to discover 
nim had ever since been vain, till 
she received tidings of his being at 
Basnet House. On her way thither 
he had managed, in consequence of 
Puddicombe’s information, to inter- 
cept her, and had sufficient influence 
to quiet her for a time ; but since an 
interview of the day before, in which 
he had substituted defiance for pro- 
mises, she had resolved to reveal the 
matter. In proof of her statement 
she produced a certificate of her mar- 
riage with the philosopher. 

I regret to say that Mrs. Barker 
did not on this occasion display a 
consistency and firmness worthy of 
her strong mind, but very weakly 
went into hysterics, and afterwards 
inveighed against the behaviour of 
Mr. Barker most bitterly. He 
had not been seen since the night 
before, when his absence at dinner 
had been the more remarkable, since 
he was generally very punctual in 
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his attendance at meals. Inquiries 
failed to discover what had become 
of him ; and it shortly appeared that 
Mrs. Barker was not the only person 
likely to be affected by his departure, 
for Richard Faunce, on hearing of it, 
showed some anxiety, and a communi- 
cation with his old clerk, Mr. Weekes, 
did not tend to remove his uneasiness. 
He immediately sat down and wrote 
letters to several persons with whom 
Mr. Barker had of late been in the 
habit of transacting business for him, 
despatching them to the post by a 
special messenger. 

Though the Vicar was unaware 
of his brother's reasons for anxiety, 
he did not fail to moralize on Mr. 
Barker's delinquency, and on Ri- 
chard’s mistaken policy in trusting 
him so much; at the same time ex- 
pressing his intention of immediately 
departing with Amy to St. Pyne’s, 
towards which his thoughts had of 
late turned more restlessly than 
ever. 

‘Since I have been here, John,’ 
said the old gentleman, ‘ I have heard 
opinions which have surprised an¢ 
alarmed me, — opinions which strike 
at the root of all that men have 
hitherto held worthy, elevating, god 
like. Why, good Heavens, if they 
were universal, if my parishioners 
were infected by them, I and my 
office would alike be anomalous. 
Instead of peaceful men doing their 
duty in their own state of life, docile, 
reverent, and confiding, I should 
pour my precepts into the deaf ears 
of a discontented, unhappy, insubor- 
dinate community, if community 
they could be called, where each 
would be for himself. No humble, 
trusting soul, would be led by me on 
its pilgrimage, for humility and faith 
would be extinct ; no doubting, em- 
barrassed spirit, would look to me 
for guidance, for I should be talking 
in a dead language. I declare to 
you, John, that I have felt of late 
as if walking in a nightmare amon 
grimacing skeletons: I have looke 
on the tree of life, stript of its grace- 
ful foliage. Under such influences 
as surround me, I can conceive a 
practical mind inevitably tending to 
the grossest materialism, and a weak 
one ceasing to believe in anything ; 
and, once imbued with them, the 
unsheltered human soul will stand, 
as houseless man does on this earth, 
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with nothing between his bare head 
and the Infinite.’ 

In these confessions of Mr. Faunce 
the acute reader will discern the sad 
consequences of being behind the 
age. Seen from the rear its aspect 
is, doubtless, stern and unpromising 
enough, and altogether different 
from that which it presents to those 
who have the happiness to run by 
its side, and to gaze on its brazen and 
gilded front. 

Richard Faunce remained at home 
all the next day, awaiting answers to 
the letters he had sent. He had never 
before appeared so unlike himself. 
It was nothing new to him to have 
great stakes depending on a throw; 
but then the chances had been esti- 
mated with a sagacity that went far 
to ensure success, and would speedily 
redeem failure; whereas, with re- 
gard to Mr. Barker's proceedings, he 
was altogether in the dark, or had 
only learnt enough to make him fear 
the worst. He was at once irritable 
and abstracted ; asked questions with- 
out attending to the answers; and 
when the Vicar communicated his 
intention of leaving Basnet House 
immediately, he merely said, ‘ In- 
deed!’ and resumed his hurried 
pacing of the room. 

Next morning at breakfast he cast 
a quick, anxious glance at the door, 
every time it opened, anticipating the 
arrival of letters. At last they came. 
He seized his own and tore open the 
first; then took the remainder with 
him to his own room without speak- 
ing, and shut himself in. Two or 
three hours afterwards a servant went 
up and knocked ; receiving no answer, 
he opened the door and found Mr. 
Faunce on the floor in a fit. 

It appeared that Mr. Barker, on 
finding that Mr. Faunce’s public 
avocations left him very little con- 
trol over his private ones, had con- 
ceived the idea of appropriating as 
much as possible of that gentleman’s 
property to his own use ; in effecting 
which design he had been greatly 
assisted by a power that he had, by 
dint of perseverance and care, ac- 
quired, of imitating Mr. Faunce’s 
signature with great ingenuity and 
exactness; and this power he had 


proceeded to exercise in a series of 


sales and transfers indicative of much 
prudence and judgment. In fact, 
the whole proceeding would have 
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been quite a model in its way, had 
not the mal a propos appearance of 
the first Mrs. Barker injured the 
symmetry of the design by compelling 
him to finish it in haste. 

While Mr. Faunce lay insensible 
awaiting the arrival of a surgeon, 
Mr. Rush chanced to enter the room 
where Mr. Namby was seated with 
his hand supporting his head, and 
his eyes fixed on the table, in intense 
and. sorrowful meditation. 

‘T’ve been thinking,’ said he, look- 
ing up at Mr. Rush, ‘ what on earth 
it could be owing to.’ 

‘ You are alluding to our friend’s 
erroneous conduct ? said Mr. Rush. 

‘I am,’ said Mr. Namby. ‘It 
baffles calculation. It could not be 
owing to any sort of bigotry, for no 
man was ever more free from it.’ 

‘ No man could be more unencum- 
bered in the onward march,’ said 
Mr. Rush. ‘He was completely 
stript for the race ; utterly divested of 
all prejudice and humbug, was Bar- 
ker. 1 did not think he would have 
deserted the cause,—and done it, too, 
without giving me an opportunity of 
sharing his exile. He a gone, sir, 
and left me to fulfil my mission alone 
and unsupported. Often shall I 
pause in the glorious course, and turn 
in vain to seek the responsive glance 
of Barker ; often shall I F 

Here Mr. Rush’s voice failed him, 
breaking down under the influence 
of the affectionate vision. 

* My mind sometimes misgave me,’ 
said Mr. Namby, ‘when I saw our 
friend’s indifference about educating 
the working classes. I thought no 
good could come of his lukewarmness 
on that head.’ 

‘True,’ said Mr. Rush; ‘but you 
see he was a pioneer—capital with 
the pickaxe and shovel, but no great 
hand at recruiting, or drilling, or 
getting over the ground. We must 
have a division of labour, you know.’ 

However, the idea eventually took 
deep root in Mr. Namby’s mind, that 
Mr. Barker's delinquency was owing 
to his indifference on the subject of 
popular education. But I am dis- 
posed to attribute it rather to his 
peculiar philosophy. 

Mr. Barker had gone through 
life asking his favourite question,— 
What's the good of it? As he was 
entirely free from the misleading in- 
fluences of imagination or sentiment, 
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his inquiries had tended greatly to 
concentrate his aim in life, and to 
shut up innumerable seductive ave- 
nues that lead astray such theorists 
or practical men as admit moral con- 
siderations into their calculations. 
Besides greatly simplifying his indi- 
vidual train of thought, it enabled 
him at once to bring all theories and 
doctrines, however complex, to a re- 
cognized standard, and to determine 
their expediency by estimating the 
chances of pecuniary profit or loss 
attending their adoption. It is a ca- 
pital principle, very portable, capable 
of application by the most limited 
intellects, and adapts itself to the 
dimensions of the subject to be mea- 
sured with the facility of one of 
Milton’s devils, that could vie in 
stature with an archangel, or shrink 
himself to suit the narrow propor- 
tions of Pandemonium. ‘The case 
of a prodigal son, or a discontented 
colony, is settled in a moment; it is 
clearly for the paternal interest to 
leave the undutiful offspring to his 
chaff and husks. National prosperity 
is estimated, not by the moral stand- 
ing of the people, but by the state of 
the revenue,—not by the happiness 
of the community, but by its crav- 
ings ; and national independence, not 
by the people’s contempt of luxuries, 
but by their means of possessing 
them. Whereas the speculator, who 
goes about to measure opinions by 
their moral tendencies, besides being 
somewhat cloudy and indefinite in 
his language, is obliged to appeal to 
qualities and feelings which many of 
our deepest thinkers and most inge- 
nious politicians do not possess. 

The Spartans, says the historian 
(Mr. Ex-Parte, in a forthcoming 
ancient history), were remarkable 
for courage, virtue, independence, 


Cap. 


As soon as Richard was again able 
to command his thoughts, his first 
care was, despite the admonitions of 
his physician, to send for Mr. Weekes, 
his clerk, and enter into an elaborate 
discussion on the state of his affairs. 
To him, with his energies enfeebled 
by sickness, they appeared so hope- 
lessly involved, and the difficulty of 
even approximating to a correct cal- 
culation of his losses so insurmount- 
able, that a second attack was the 
result. 
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and simplicity. They were inflexible 
in morals, and invincible in war. 
Heroism, both in its active and pas- 
sive forms, was carried to a height 
almost fabulous; and names appear 
in the annals of the State that man- 
kind have ever since held in honour. 
The system of legislation that led to 
these results might possibly have 
been considered respectable, but for 
a fatal mistake that rendered it ridi- 
culous. Theirchieflawgiver, probably 
with a view of escaping the labyrinths 
of finance and the inconvenience of 
budgets, discouraged the use of 
money. ‘To that end he coined it of 
iron, and so heavy in proportion to 
its value, that a very small capitalist 
might easily have more than he 
knew what to do with. Transfer of 
stock must have been effected through 
the agency of a wheelbarrow; and 
(if there had been railways in those 
days) it would have been quite as 
easy to carry about a railway itself 
as the capital representing it. The 
smallest sum became a sinking-fund 
if the owner happened to tumble 
overboard with it in his pocket. 
The truth of the axiom in political 
economy, that labour is the source of 
wealth, was finely illustrated when it 
took a man a couple of days’ hard 
work to pay his grocer's bill in the 
next street; while his second half- 
year’s rents would be due again 
before the first could possibly be 
collected. Taxation, of course, would 
have been out of the question, even 
with Hercules for a tax-gatherer. 
Consequently the Spartans, with all 
their heroism, virtue, and inde- 
pendence, are to be placed at zero in 
the scale of nations, inasmuch as they 
never knew the blessings of a sur- 
plus revenue. 


LI. 


On his partial recovery from this, 
he made no farther effort to disen- 
tangle his affairs; he even made no 
farther allusion to them. He would 
sit for hours without a spark of his 
old animation and machine-like en- 
ergy of thought, apparently brooding 
over some recollections ; yet no re- 
sult appeared from his meditations. 

It seemed strange that a gentleman 
of so much benevolence as Mr. Nam- 
by should never have gone near his 
friend Richard Faunce in his illness; 
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et such was the case. The fact was, 
he was busy about other more im- 
portant and extensive exercises of 
philanthropy than attending to a sick 
friend. He had just completed on 
paper the scheme of a model-prison, 
where the erring inhabitants were to 
be gently seduced back to the paths 
of virtue by all manner of Elysian 

leasures; and the finer feelings of 
aon nature, always peculiarly 
powerful and sensitive in criminals, 
were to be touched, in order to bring 
the offenders into tune with society. 

Mr. Rush, however, had frequently 
tried to visit his chamber, but had 
always, by Richard’s orders, been 
denied admittance. As soon as the 
patient came down stairs again, he 
seized the opportunity to rouse him 
to an interest in his old pursuits by 
the old arguments and incentives: 
* His friends greatly missed his pow- 
erful support; there was an opening 
just now for Mr. Faunce to obtain 
fresh popularity by a new agitation.’ 
‘Wake up, my dear sir,’ said the 
little man ; ‘ or, bless my soul, at the 
pace we're going, you'll find yourself 
altogether in the lurch.’ 

At length Mr. Rush succeeded in 
rousing him, but in a different way 
from what he intended; for his pa- 
tron turned angrily round upon him: 

* Once for all,’ he said, raising him- 
self in his chair, ‘let there be an end 
of this hypocritical foolery. What 
do you or I care for the people, or 
progression, or any of your other fa- 
vourite stalking-horses? Keep these 
themes for the public.’ 

Mr. Rush’s attempts to pacify his 
patron were so impatiently received, 
that he thought it best presently to 
retreat. 

‘ But, uncle,’ said John, ‘ Mr. Rush 
is so far right, that you still possess 
your former station and influence. 
Why should your losses prevent you 
from using them ?’ 

* Boy, boy, don’t you see the ab- 
surdity of talking so? What station, 
what influence, had I that can be use- 
ful now? You tell me to use my 
shot when I have no powder left. 


Car. 


It was matter of wonder to Amy 
that the prospect of returning home 
did not delight her as much as she 
would have expected. It was not 
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Have I not always impressed on you 
that my chief reliance was on a re- 
putation for wealth and prudence? 
And I have lost it. To think that 
I, who never before in a long, busy 
life, made a false step, should have 
fallen into the error of the veriest 
greenhorn, in trusting that man! 
Had I youth, and the energy of youth, 
I might yet retrieve myself; but I 
am too old to begin again.’ 

John was so unused to see emotion 
of any kind shown by his uncle, that 
the tone in which these words were 
pronounced seemed to him, by mere 
force of contrast, very pathetic; and 
he hastened to assure him of his 
sympathy. Richard shortly desired 
him to keep his sympathy for those 
who wanted it. He retained all his 
old contempt for weak displays of 
feeling; but his faithless nerves, 
shaken by illness, no longer seconded 
his spirit. His decision of manner 
was exchanged for testiness ; his calm 
disregard of contradiction for impa- 
tience at the slightest opposition. 
The lens that had so long concen- 
trated his energies was broken, and 
they were now scattered and power- 
less. 

He grew daily feebler in mind and 
body, and his medical attendants re- 
commended change of scene as the 
best chance of restoring the tone of 
both. The Vicar, eager to return 
home, at once suggested St. Pyne’s 
as the most desirable change for his 
brother. Richard made no objection ; 
and it was settled they should set out 
forthwith. 

Mr. De Vere’s conduct fully bore 
out Mr. Faunce’s encomiums on his 
prudence ; for, as soon as the news 
of the latter's misfortune got wind, 
he ceased his visits altogether. The 
only news of Mr. Barker was con- 
tained in a letter to Mr. Rush, bear- 
ing the postmark of the nearest sea- 
port, in which he stated that he ‘ had 
sought a more congenial clime,’ leav- 
ing Mr. Rush in doubt as to whether 
he had gone to the United States or 
Botany Bay. 


LI. 


the fine house that charmed her here ; 
for, after all, she preferred St. Pyne’s : 
nor the beautiful grounds; for she 
thought her old flower-bed worth 
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the whole park. It was very mys- 
terious, but she certainly did not feel 
at all glad. 

The day before they were to de- 
part she went to take leave of the 
Larries, the only acquaintances she 
had in the village. With them she 
was a great favourite; the junior 
branches in particular quite adored 
her, and testified their affection after 
a fashion that would have been 
equally gratifying if it had partaken 
less of the nature of an assault: for 
she always departed from these 
friendly interviews in a state of ge- 
neral dishevelment. They would 
quit the most fascinating pursuits— 
such as torturing the cat, making 
dirt-pies on the doorstep, cutting the 
palisades and their own fingers with 
Larry’s razors, surreptitiously ab- 
stracted for that purpose, or making 
predatory excursions into the pantry 
and store-room—to welcome her. 
Accordingly, as soon as she appeared 
in sight, brightening the dull little 
street like a judicious touch of posi- 
tive colour in a picture, the garden 
gate opened, and out streamed a flood 
of pinafores, surrounding her imme- 
diately, while the wearers screamed 
an individual and collective greeting. 

‘Children, let Miss Faunce alone!’ 
cried Mrs. Larry from the window, 
as she beheld her dragged through 
the gate by the officious hospitality 
of her young friends. ‘Bless me! 
you're pulling her to pieces. Pau- 
lina, let go her dress; Tom, take 
your hand out of her pocket, sir!’ 

Tom obeyed, bringing with it some 
sugar-plums, which he retired to 
discuss in private. 

‘Don’t encourage them, Miss 
Faunce ; give them an inch they’ ll— 
What, you're at it again, Miss Pau- 
lina! Dick, don’t be offering Miss 
Faunce your dirty whistle; she 
doesn’t want to blow it.’ 

Dick, a sturdy gentleman of three, 
with a brown face and a white head, 
immediately performed a solo on the 
instrument, to show her what a treat 
she was denying herself. 

‘Well, Miss Faunce’ (as she came 
in), ‘so you're going, are you? 
There’s nothing like moving. I’m 
so much used to it myself, that I 
rather like it. Packing- up is my 
forte. When you've been a soldier's 
wife as long as I have, you won't 
mind it in the least, especially with 
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such a husband as mine ; for Larry 
is of no more use in these matters 
than one of the children.’ 

Her own aptitude for a migratory 
life, and the ingenious schemes in- 
vented by her to facilitate the trans- 
port of her chattels, formed her fa- 
vourite topics of conversation; and 
she proceeded to show Amy how the 
sofa she was sitting on fitted into a 
portable cupboard in the next room, 
while the large arm-chair made a 
beautiful bed, by letting down the 
back and pushing up the front with 
a screw; with many similar devices. 

‘Here comes somebody you'll be 
glad to see, if I’m not mistaken,’ said 
Mrs. Larry presently, in a knowing 
manner. Amy looked out and blushed 
—it was Trant approaching with 
Captain Larry. The latter was look- 
ing more than usually careworn, un- 
til, they were hailed by Mrs. Larry 
from the window, when he made an 
evident attempt to look bright and 
cheerful. 

Well might Larry, poor soul, look 
downcast. He had just been telling 
Trant how, with the unselfishness that 
often so strangely characterises those 
who live in a perpetual struggle with 
the world—he, Larry, who, Lord 
help him, never yet had his own chin 
above water, had been stretching a 
hand to help his wife’s brother out 
of some pecuniary difficulties; the 
consequence of which piece of impru- 
dent humanity was, that both were 
now likely to be immediately sub- 
merged. There was no help for it, 
he said; he had no friends to look 
to for assistance; and after all his 
struggles, he should be obliged to 
leave the service. 

Trant went up to the window to 
greet Mrs. Larry; he did not see 
Amy at first, till his attention was 
drawn to her by a slight scream, eli- 
cited by Tom, who, having finished 
the sugar-plums, had reappeared and 
scrambled into her lap, and, in a fit 
of irrepressible affection, had bitten 
her cheek. 

‘ I suppose,’ remarked Trant, when 
the nature of the casualty was ex- 
plained, ‘the little fellow very na- 
turally took it for a peach.’ 

Amy’s blush at the compliment 
quite smothered the mark of the bite. 

‘Don’t be putting nonsense in her 
head,’ said Mrs. Larry ; ‘I can tell 
you,” she whispered confidentially 
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across the window-sill, ‘ you needn't 
be flattering her into liking you. If 
you'd seen her colour when she saw 
you coming,—ah, you men, you men!’ 

This interjection was meant to im- 
ply, that a propensity to trifle with 

emale hearts was a characteristic of 
the male sex generally. Mrs. Larry 
never let a flirtation between any of 
her young friends languish for want 
of such timely hints and comfortable 
assurances as would be likely to pro- 
mote it; and would take as much 
pains with a love affair as if she had 
a reversionary interest in its success- 
ful termination. She might certainly 
claim the merit of awakening Trant 
to a sense of Amy’s partiality for 
him ; for his total lack of vanity had 
in this instance quite counterbalanced 
his usual penetration. 

‘Come, don’t affect unconscious- 
ness,’ said Mrs. Larry, in reply to his 
look of surprise; ‘ you'll say next, I 
suppc'se, that you never tried to make 
yoursclf agreeable to her, and that 
she was not the attraction that drew 
you so often to Basnet House, and 
that you would not be at all disap- 
pointed if you thought she didn’t 
care a straw about you—eh? Ah, 
Master Trant, I suspect you're a sly 
one!’ And Mrs. Larry followed up 
this delicate strain of raillery by a 
good-natured ironical laugh. 

The last supposition was skilfully 
ut. ‘Would he, or not,’ he asked 
imself for the first time definitely, 

‘be disappointed to find that Amy 
would not remember him with more 
than ordinary kindness and interest ? 
Amy, with whom he was on terms 
of such perfect unreserve as are rare 
on so short an acquaintance, and 
which had failed (though such inti- 
macy seldom does) to reveal anything 
that could offend so fine a taste as 
his? A look at the glowing face 
seen over Tom’s shoulder, the white 
teeth glancing in her merriment, 
made the answer more than doubtful. 
He must try to find out the fact. 

‘You might do worse, I can tell 

ou,’ resumed Mrs. Larry, who, dur- 
ing Trant’s cogitations, had been re- 
placing with pins a lost button on 
the lower integuments of the strug- 
gling Dick ; ‘and ’tis time to be look- 
ing about you. I suppose you know 
you're to be a captain directly ?’ 

‘How so?’ asked Trant again, in 
surprise at her communication. 
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‘ Why, you're next for purchase, 
ain't you? And Jessamy’s going 
out. He says it’s disgust with the 
service ; J know it’s debt.’ And here, 
with many nods and winks, Mrs. 
Larry, who had a minute knowledge 
of the private affairs of every man in 
the regiment, proceeded to tell him 
of many extravagances and losses at 
play, of which she affirmed Jessamy 
to have been guilty. 

Trant did not pay much attention 
to her. His heart, soft as a child’s, 
was pained to remark the assumed 
gaiety of Larry, who made futile 
efforts to take his usual interest in 
the proceedings of his descendants, 
though the forced smile kept dying 
away into a quiver, and the cloud 
never cleared from his forehead. It 
was sad to see the poor man’s dis- 
tress, and Trant was glad when Amy 
took leave and proceeded homeward 
under his escort. 

Amy long remembered this last 
walk with Trant. John was not 
there to take him away into dry dis- 
cussions out of her reach; and he 
was, as always, kind, but more sedu- 
lous to amuse her, more mindful of 
the small amenities that pass unchal- 
lenged the outposts of the female 
heart, than was his custom, and the 
road seemed to her much too short. 

He spoke of Larry, whom he had 
known long; of his kind heart and 
warm feeling; and then (infiuenced, 
probably, by the remembrance of 
Larry's present anxiety) remarked 
on his imprudence in marrying. But 
this Amy would by no means admit. 
She was sure his was a character that 
would never have appeared half so 
pleasant and amiable in any other 
than a domestic light —stripped of 
his household virtues, he would be 
stunted and uninteresting ; and this 
view she proceeded to illustrate. 

They had passed the park gates as 
she was speaking, and were now in 
the avenue, which was bordered on 
each side by evergreens and creeping 
plants. Before two of these last, set 
near together, Amy stopped, direct- 
ing Trant’s attention to them. Nei- 
ther had fulfilled the intention of the 
planter. One had adapted itself to 
the frail stick it crept on, and put- 
ting out no shoots or leaves, had 
twined round it in a single bare stalk. 
The other, too strong for its prop, 
had shot forth luxuriantly, breaking 
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it down, and now trailed its green 
leaves and bright yellow flowers in 
the dust. 

‘Which of these,’ said Amy, look- 
ing quaintly up in Trant’s face, ‘do 
you prefer as a specimen of the 
plant ?’ 

‘You are right,’ said Trant. ‘ That’ 
(pointing to the first) ‘ has been my 
type, hitherto. I have felt it more 
strongly since you have been here. 
Yes, Miss Amy, the glimpse of home 
flashed on me from your family circle 
has been like the morning sun shin- 
ing in the eyes of a sluggard—al- 
ready I am half awake to the fresh 
air, the scent of flowers, and the dis- 
tant hum of men. To-morrow I shall 
relapse into solitude and savagery.’ 

‘1t is impossible,’ said Amy, ‘that 
you, who are quite a philosopher, and 
so wise and clever that even John 
looks up to you, can have derived 
any serious benefit from the acquaint- 
ance.’ 

‘Supposing me to be the imagi- 
nary Solomon that you describe,’ said 
Trant, smiling, ‘why should it be, 
therefore, beyond the power of heat 
to thaw me? As Shylock might say, 
Hath not a philosopher feelings ? 
Hath he not sympathies? If you 
isolate him, will he not wither? and 
if he get a glimpse of beauty and 
gladness, will he not rejoice? Trust 
me, you have planted a green spot in 
my memory. And now, good-bye. 
I shall often hear of you from your 
brother.’ 

He held out his hand; Amy hesi- 
tated to take it. 

‘It seems so strange to take leave 
of you, who seem already such an old 
acquaintance,’ said Amy. ‘ Are we 
never to see you any more?’ Her 
voice was a little broken, and the in- 
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quiring eyes raised to Trant’s face 
were filled with tears. Amy was 
sadly deficient in the art of disguis- 
ing her feelings. 

*I will hope so,’ replied Trant, 
who was beginning to give Mrs. 
Larry credit for more discernment 
than himself. ‘I should be grieved, 
indeed, to think otherwise. And 
taking her hand, he shook it warmly, 
and walked abruptly away. 

A hundred paces off he turned to 
look back, and saw her still standin 
in the sunshine where he had left 
her. There she continued to stand, 
her head drooping, and her lifted 
eyes watching on as well as they 
could through their veil of moisture. 
He, gifted as he was, and with a mind 
fitted for the highest companionship, 
would never (thus ran her sorrowful 
meditation) remember the little silly 
girl who had felt such pleasure in 
his society,—but she—ah, she would 
always think of him, and wish for 
his happiness ! 

And so, he being out of sight, she 
walked slowly away to the house, 
feeling herself for once the most for- 
lorn little thing that bright spring 
sun was shining on. 

Trant went back next day to head- 
quarters, John being now able to 
resume his duties. As Mrs. Larry 
had foretold, Jessamy’s retirement 
was in the next gazette; but to the 
surprise of the regiment, Harkett, 
Trant’s junior, got the step. Trant 
had, from some unexplained cause, 
neglected to purchase. About the 
same time Larry got a letter from 
his agent, informing him that a sum 
of moncy, sufficient to release him 
from his present difficulty, had been 
placed to his account by an unknown 
friend. 


Cuar. LIT. 


Basnet House being deserted, and 
John having returned to his quar- 
ters at the Castle, he was once more 
as lonely as at first coming. He re- 
sumed his studies, his scribblings, 
and his solitary walks, and became 
again the impatient victim of the 
barrack- master and the half-pay 
officer, and an object of interest to 
the benevolent old lady who lived 
behind the poplars. 

Amy’s frequent letters to him were 
almost entirely about her uncle, de- 


scribing the effects, apparent and 
imagined, produced on Richard by 
the sight of the home he had last 
quitted as a boy, and the many dor- 
mant recollections it must have called 
up. One thing rather diminished 
Amy’s value as a chronicler, viz. her 
deficiency in the dramatic faculty. 
She imagined that events and situ- 
ations must affect others as they 
would herself, and could no more 
have looked at any incident through 
Richard's spectacles than she could 
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have flown. Accordingly, her ac- 
count was a mixture of what she saw 
on the surface, and what she ima- 
gined beneath it, so that John was 
obliged to put his own construction 
on the descriptive passages, and to 
shut his eyes to Amy’s face peeping 
over Richard’s shoulder. From her 
first letters he judged that his uncle 
had shown very little emotion of any 
sort at being again among the scenes 
of his early life, which Amy ascribed 
to the depth of his feelings, but 
John to insensibility produced by the 
numbing influence of the intervening 
portion of his life. By and bye, how- 
ever, she began to describe him as 
showing at intervals an awakening 
interest in the scenes, and recalling 
incidents connected with them; and 
as his health continued to fail, these 
instances of fecling were multiplied. 
Still, notwithstanding these, and his 
evident affection for Amy, John per- 
ceived that Richard, though softened 
by illness, was still the uncompro- 
mising character he had always 
known him. 

Meantime our hero being perforce. 
for want of occupation, a contem- 
plative man, had betaken himself to 
what the great master of the art 
piscatorial calls ‘the contemplative 
man’s recreation.’ One day he had 
wandered with his fishing-red up the 
stream that skirted the Basnet estate, 
and, lured on by the sport, found 
himself in the path where his final 
interview with Eleanor had taken 
place. It was the first time he had 
ventured there since, and he found 
the recollections called up by each 
step so painful, that he was glad to 
hurry on till past the ford. Whether 
it was that his awakened memory 
had distracted his attention from the 
gentle art, or the day came out too 
bright, or the fish wouldn't take, as 
they sometimes, with unaccountable 
perversity, will not, lure them as you 
will —or from what other cause, T 
know not; but the sport flagged, till 
shortly after noon, when he had gone 
several miles, with little result, his 
wandering thoughts were recalled to 
the fact that a fine trout had risen 
near him. ’ : 

‘A four-pounder, by Jove!’ said 
John, quite himself again, as, with 
dexterous hand, he dropt him a line 
of invitation. A‘ second cast; when 
the fly lit, like'thistle-down, within a 
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foot of his nose, produced a ripple 
and a plunge — he was hooked. 

The trout conducted himself as 
trout of that magnitude generally do 
under similar circumstances ; rushing 
straight, swift, and steady, while the 
rod bent in a semicircle; then shoot- 
ing yellow as a meteor in the air, 
while gut and line twinkled and 
vibrated with the strain like a guitar- 
string; lying log-like, to collect his 
energies, and then, away again with 
a fresh spirit in his rush, and with 
difficulty diverted from his purpose 
when making for the friendly shelter 
of a weed, where he had plotted ere- 
while the destruction of many a hap- 
less frog, and worm, and may-fly. At 
length, defeated at all points, he lay 
spent on the surface, with only suffi- 
cient power left to make faint re- 
monstrance with his tail. 

John had been so absorbed in thx 
struggle that he had scarce noticed 
footsteps approaching. ‘The person 
who drew near had lost his breath 
from the pace he came at, and 
wheezed excessively as, without pre- 
liminary or warning, he collared our 
hero. 

‘Stand off!’ said John, glancing 
from the trout to his assailant, a cor- 
pulent man in black, ‘or, by Jove, 
rli——’ 

‘Hold him fast, Jennings,’ said a 
voice behind a neighbouring fence 
‘Knock him down. I'll be with you 
—curse this gout —Tll be with you 
in a second.’ 

Jennings gallantly attempting to 
carry these directions into effect, 
John took his hand from the reel, 
and with as little exertion as possible, 
for fear of discomposing the trout in 
his last moments, sent the fat man 
head over heels among the bushes. 

‘Why, the scoundrel’s showing 
fight,’ said the other voice, the pro- 
prietor of which had now scram- 
bled over the fence. ‘ You infernal 
poaching villain, I’ll—eh— what! 
why, God bless my soul, it’s young 
Faunce !’ 

* My dear General,’ said John, re- 
cognising the Oldcastle voice and 
phraseology, ‘Tll shake hands with 
you in a minute; but I must land 
this trout first.’ 

‘Of course you must. Jennings, 
run and get the landing-net ; I left it 
this morning in the bushes unde: 
that tree yonder. That was my but- 
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ler you knocked over, said the Ge- 
neral, chuckling immensely over the 
discomfiture of his retainer, and wip- 
ing the perspiration from his own 
face. ‘ Never mind, the fat rascal 
gets no more harm by being knocked 
down than anine-pin. What a dance 
you’ve given us! Isaw you from 
the window just as we were sitting 
down to lunch, aud took you fora 
poacher. ‘There’s an infernal ill- 
looking scoundrel always fishing this 
river.’ 

‘Much flattered by the mistake. 
But I am poaching, it seems,’ said 
John, as Jennings landed the trout. 

‘ My dear boy, I hope you'll poach 
here often. I only came down from 
the north yesterday, and was going 
down to the village to-day to look 
you up. But come, we'll go and get 
some lunch. Jennings, go on and 
get a plate laid.’ 

‘And so you live here, General ?’ 
said John, looking round. Before 
him was a lawn, and in the midst a 
long low house of white stone, with 
an arcade supported by pillars, also 
of white stone, completely surround- 
ing it, and casting a cool shade on 
the rooms of the ground floor. At 
one end was (as John had afterwards 
particular reason to remember) a 
large conservatory. 

*‘ Ay,’ replied the General, ‘ and so 
did my fathers before me. I’m your 
nearest neighbour at Basnet.’ 

‘Quite a bachelor’s residence,’ re- 
marked John when they had entered, 
looking round the hall, which was 
hung with fishing-rods, hunting- 
whips, foils, deers’ horns, and sport- 
ing pictures. 

* lll show you something that few 
bachelors can boast in their houses,’ 
returned the General in a whisper, as 
he threw open the door of the din- 
ing-room,—‘ Now, then, here’s the 
poacher,’ he called out, drawing John 
in by the arm. ‘’Gad, sir, a most 
incorrigible fellow! What shall we 
do with him, Miss Eleanor ?’ 

There she was—beautiful in John’s 
eyes as ever, standing near the fire- 
place. She gave a little start when 
she saw the General's companion, and 
John fancied there was some scorn 
mingled with her surprise in the 
second glance she threw him. He 
had just enough self-possession to 

eet Lord Aventayle, who came 
orward to shake hands with him, 
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and presently found himself seated 
at table opposite Eleanor, with some- 
thing on his plate, though whether 
he got there on his head or his heels, 
or what he had said to her or she to 
him, or whether he was really awake 
or it was all a dream, he was not 
competent to say. Neither did he 
afterwards remember how he had 
learnt that they were now on a visit 
of some days to their friend the 
General—but, having an impression 
of the kind, he concluded that some- 
body had told him so. Nor was it 
till he found himself alone with her 
in the conservatory, the two seniors 
having walked out together, that he 
recovered the use of his faculties, 
when he plunged at once into an ex- 
planation of his former conduct. 

John was excessively eloquent. 
The cream of all his imaginary 
interviews with Eleanor (and he had 
held innumerable such) transpired 
on this first opportunity. He made 
no reservation, but delivered the un- 
varnished tale of his flirtation with 
Miss Gay and its unexpected result, 
sparing not himself in the least, but 
(while he concealed the name of the 
fair participator in the indiscretion) 
relating his own share in the proceed- 
ing with such a tragically penitent as- 
pect as must infallibly have excited as 
much mirth as sympathy in Eleanor, 
had she not been too gravely inte- 
rested in the matter to laugh. Then 
he proceeded to draw a very vivid 
contrast between his false and his 
true passion—describing how the 
first had fettered and debased his 
spirit, as much as the last had re- 
fined it; in fact, like a good general, 
John was fast turning his former 
mistake and former discomfiture to 
an advantage. 

But of all places in which to make 
fervent declarations and demonstra- 
tions of love, I should say that a con- 
servatory is the most ineligible. To 
say nothing of the probable contin- 
gencies of kneeling in a flower-pot 
in the act of proposing, of upsetting 
choice exotics in the ecstasy of being 
accepted, oc crushing them in de- 
spair in the agonies of rejection, the 
possibility of lgokers-on interferes 
greatly with the sense of privacy es- 
sential to so delicate a proceeding. 
Walls proverbially have ears—and 
those of a green-house having, in the 
same sense, eyes in addition, render, 
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even pantomimic demonstrations im- 
politic. John, at the moment of 
pouring forth his warm protestations 
in a correspondingly devotional atti- 
tude, was interrupted by a start and 
exclamation from Eleanor, and look- 
ing up, beheld Lord Aventayle and 
the General regarding them from 
the lawn in attitudes of surprise. 
Eleanor, withdrawing her hand from 
John’s grasp, hastily retreated. Her 
father, recovering himself, walked on 
to the hall; and John, in great dis- 
may at this unfortunate interrup- 
tion, re-entered the dining-room. 

Presently Lord Aventayle also 
entered. John, to whom the whole 
sequence of proposal, engagement, 
and matrimonial felicity had just 
appeared so free from obstacle, so 
certain and brilliant, perceived the 
prospect grow dimmer and dimmer 
with-each step that the peer made 
towards him—till, by the time he 
was close, John felt that the whole 
gay future was shut up, and the key 
in his lordship’s pocket. 

‘Give me credit, Mr. Faunce,’ said 
his lordship, in a mild tone, ‘ for 
being your sincere well-wisher ; and 
also for sincerity when I say that I 
see in you a great deal to admire and 
respect.’ 

‘The devil take his respect,’ 
thought John, in a parenthesis; for 
he knew this complimentary opening 
was merely to soften what was to 
follow. 

* You have also, permit me to say, 
excited my interest—and that, unfor- 
tunately for me, is by no means easily 
done now. JI will therefore oak 
very plainly of the matter which has 
just accidentally come to my know- 

edge. It is most fortunate that it is 

known to me—for I should deeply 
regret if such an ignis fatuus as this 
attachment would prove were al- 
lowed to lead astray an intellect like 
yours.” (‘Ah, I thought so,’ said 
John internally, while he drew a 
long breath.) ‘ Hageity the acquaint- 
ance has been short —so short, that 
the firmness and energy I have not 
failed to observe in you will speedily 
overcome a fancy that can never 
attain its object.’ 

John had nothing to say>. She 
was a peer’s daughter, and enfitled 
to expect a coronetted suitor—he 
was Ensign Faunce, with (as the 
novels say) his cloak and sword, 
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which, however romantic as articles 
of costume, make an _ indifferent 
figure in a «marriage settlement. 
The only reason he had to urge was, 
that he was very much in love, and 
this would, he felt, probably fail to 
strike his lordship with particular 
force. 

‘You will feel with me, that, under 
these circumstances, it will be better 
for you to enjoy the hospitality of 
my friend Oldcastle at some more 
favourable juncture.’ 

John rose at once. ‘Certainly,’ 
he said, in as firm a tone as he could 
muster—‘there is nothing to keep 
me, now—I will go at once.’ 

Lord Aventayle was touched at 
the submissive manner and sorrow- 
ful aspect of his impetuous young 
acquaintance. 

‘I trust, when your boyish passion 
is forgotten, said he, as he accom- 
panied John into the hall, ‘ that our 
acquaintance may be renewed under 
better auspices.’ 

The General, with a most commis- 
serating aspect, was standing under 
the arcade. John went up to bid 
him good-bye, when Eleanor stepped 
forward to a window near, and throw- 
ing up the sash, held out her hand, 
glancing resolutely at her father. 
As John was going to take it, Lord 
Aventayle stepped forward to ter- 
minate the interview, but the 
friendly General drew his lordship 
away. 

* Come, come, Aventayle,’ said he, 
‘let the poor things say good-bye in 
peace. You were young yourself 
once, you know.’ 

*‘ Don’t forget yourself, then, 
Eleanor,’ said his lordship, as he 
walked away with the General: 
* you understand my wishes.’ 

‘He need not have warned me,’ 
said Eleanor to John, ‘I knew how 
it must end; but your explanation 
took me by surprise, and, I know not 
how it was, I could not but listen.’ 

‘Then there is no hope for me ?” 
said John. 

* Much,’ answered Eleanor, ‘though 
not of the sort you mean. There is, 
for you, all the hope and promise 
that can cheer a men who, has the 
world before him, and thg power to 
make his way there. I don’t ask 
you to forget me—TI should be in- 
deed grieved to believe that you 
would not find pleasure in the 
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thought that I shall always watch 

our fate with interest, and rejoice 
in your successes. Perhaps, too, that 
thought will be among your incen- 
tives to honourable exertion: may I 
believe so?” 

Poor John, quite upset by her 
generosity, could only press her 
hand. 

‘ Though this meeting of ours ends 
so sadly,’ she went on, ‘I am glad it 
has occurred. I shall think of you 
now as [ once did. Few men would 
have had the honesty and courage to 
make the confession you made, at the 
risk of appearing ridiculous— but 
you were right in confiding in me, 
and I esteem you the more.’ 

And so, leaving John still inarti- 
culate, she quitted the window and 
the room, and he saw her no more. 

It seemed to John, as he sadly 
crossed the lawn on his homeward 
course, that he had never properly 
appreciated Eleanor till now that he 
was losing her. He felt, too, that 
there was much he might have said, 
and yet he had stood tongue-tied 
listening to her sweet voice without 
a word to show his love or gratitude. 
His self-reproaches were interrupted 
by the General, who came hastening 
after him. 

‘Poor boy,’ said he, putting his 
arm within John’s, ‘I suspected 
something of this sort before, from 
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the = she took the news of your 
hurt, showing a warmer interest and 
more agitation than the acquaintance 
seemed to warrant. However, it’s all 
over now, and you must forget her 
as soon as you can.’ 

And the General endeavoured to 
console John by reference to his own 
experience, desiring him to note well 
that he was himself still sound, wind 
and limb, notwithstanding that in his 
youth love had frequently reduced 
him to great extremity; insomuch 
that he had once missed a whole 
hunting season by following a mag- 
nificent girl about to various water- 
ing-places; had occupied bad lodgings 
in a little village for a week because 
a country attorney, whose daughter 
he was enamoured of, lived over the 
way; and had exchanged from the 
hussars into a slow infantry regiment 
at Cork, to be near an Irish lady 
whom he had met at a garrison ball— 
with other severe attacks, the par- 
ticulars of which he would impart on 
some other opportunity. And having 
directed him on the road home, he 
left him, as he was persuaded, much 
comforted by the interview. 

A letter awaiting him from Amy 
was very languidly opened by John. 
It consisted only of a few lines—he 
was to come home to St. Pyne’s with 
the least possible delay. 


Cuap. LIV. 


Hastening up to head-quarters to 
obtain the necessary leave, John 
went first to see Trant. To his sur- 
prise he learnt that, by the decease 
of Rellick, Trant had just got his 
company. 

Rellick had died quietly in the 
night, and might now be seen lying 
with sad and rigid face, over which 
no forced smile would ever again 
flicker. Death had restored the true 
expression of mournful desolation ; 
and the living major, in full regi- 
mentals, had never half the dignity 
of his corpse in a nightcap. 

He made no gap in, any circle, and 
his decease scarcely produced a more 
tragical impression on the generality 
of his acyuaintahce than Punch’s 
disappearamée with the devil at the 
end of the drama makes on the 
spectators, Oldstyle pronounced his 
funeral oration by saying that ‘ he 
wasn't a bad old fellow, though 


rather a humbug ;’ and Dingle, who 
was of an affectionate nature, kept 
his room a whole afternoon and 
smoked fourteen pipes in honour of 
his memory. Difficult as it was to 
connect this idea of the major with 
any serious reflection, both Trant 
and John felt sorrow at the loss of 
the familiar face of him who, though 
not like Falstaff, witty in himself, 
was a frequent cause of wit in other 
men. The poor old pantaloon had 
quitted the stage, and was now to lie, 
quipless and silent, among the walk- 
ing gentlemen, tragedy queens, pert 
chambermaids, and heavy old men, 
over whom has closed the green 
curtain of the grave. 

‘Poor old Rellick,’ said Trant ; 
‘though H€ had lived long, he was 
quite a young soldier—not over sixty 
—and diéd all too soon for his fame. 
Could he but have rubbed on for 
another half century or so, he might, 
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at the age of old Parr, have succeeded 
to a high military command.’ 

To John’s surprise and pleasure, 
Trant, on finding that St. Pyne’s 
was his destination, offered to bear 
him company, saying, somewhat mys- 
teriously, that he had important 
business in that direction. So they 
set off together. 

They seemed, on this occasion, to 
have changed characters. John’s 
wonted impetuosity hdd totally dis- 
appeared. The events of yesterday 
had tamed him effectually for the 
present, and he remained reflective 
and absent, while Trant was un- 
usually lively. 

On leaving the coach at the hotel 
where John had taken leave of the 
Vicar when quitting home, they set 
off on foot for St. Pyne’s. As they 
drew near it John became more and 
more thoughtful, and more anxious 
to learn the cause of his unexpected 
summons. ‘Trant’s gaiety, that now 
seemed inexhaustible, was ineffectual 
in rousing him; nor were the well- 
known scenes that met his eye of 
more avail. The shades of evening 
were closing when they passed 
through the lane, sweet with honey- 
suckles and wild roses, that led from 
the main road to the vicarage: and, 
as they entered the gravel walk of 
the shrubbery winding duskily be- 
neath the shadowing pines, the last 
detachment of rooks came cawing 
home, and subsided, with much gab- 
bling and flapping, into their dor- 
mitories on the tall, motionless limes, 
that bounded the lawn. Amy, seated 
at the window, saw John, who was 
leading the way, pass the corner of 
the house, and ran out to mect him. 
But it happened that John had 
paused for a moment, stooping down 
to caress Lancaster the cat, who, 
seeing them coming, had first made 
an ostentatious ambuscade behind a 
rose-bush, and then darted out on 
them with his tail in the air, which 
was his customary mode of receiving 
visitors; and thus it came to pass 
that Amy, running from the porch, 
flung herself into the arms — not of 
John, but of Trant. , 

Quickly discovering anistake, 
she disengaged herself a little 
scream ; but not before Trant, doubt- 
less tempted by the proximity of her 
face, had bestowed upon her at least 
a dozen very unfraternal kisses. 
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Amy hastened to hide her blushes 
in embracing John. 

‘Ah, John,’ she whispered, ‘ you 
are too late. Poor uncle , 

* Too late, my son,’ said the Vicar, 
coming out into the porch. ‘ Mr. 
Trant’ (shaking hands with him 
warmly), ‘forgive our cheerless 
welcome. You have come toa house 
of mourning. Richard is dead.’ 

So saying he took John, too much 
shocked at the moment te reply, by 
the arm, and led him gently within 
the house, leaving Trant expressing 
to Amy his deep sorrow at having 
intruded at such a moment. 

John followed his father up stairs. 

‘Richard had grown so much 
weaker,’ the Vicar said, whisperingly, 
‘that at his request we sent for you, 
hoping you might still be in time to 
see him. He died last night.’ 

The Vicar led the way to a room 
that John remembered as always set 
apart for honoured guests, and opened 
the door softly. It was very gloomy, 
for the muslin blinds were down, and 
it seemed teeming with a stillness quite 
independent of the sounds of life heard 
through it, proceeding from the birds 
outside. The heavy brown curtains 
of the bed were undrawn, and a last 
gleam of the sun rested on the form 
of his dead uncle. 

All the strange unutterable feel- 
ings of poetic awe, that strike him 
who gazes on the remains of what is 
now removed to an immeasurable 
distance—the dread, the mystery, the 
bewildering meeting of warm fa- 
miliar remembrances with the pre- 
sent cold reality that makes the skin 
creep ; and, in this instance, the con- 
trast between the busy, emulative, 
practical, living man, and the sublime 
repose in the face of the dead,—these 
came with full force on so susceptible 
a gazer as John. 

Richard had died mute as a fox, 
without a word from which his bro- 
ther might directly infer that he 
either regretted the pursuits in which 
his life had been spent, or murmured 
against the chance that had marred 
all his success at last. His was not 
a nature to show, even if he felt, re- 
morse ; and it was doubtful whether 
the unwonted gentleness displayed 
by him in his latter days did not 
result as much from shattered health 
as from any influence his misfortunes 
might have had on his heart. 
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‘Still,’ said the Vicar, ‘I am not 
without hope that he felt at last deep 
repentance for having poured out the 
best years of his life and the best 
feelings of his heart as a libation to 
Mammon.’ 

It was some time before John had 
sufficiently recovered from the shock 
of this event to remember the duties 
of hospitality to his friend. He and 
Amy had left the porch and walked 
together to the shrubbery, whither 
John, guided by their footsteps, fol- 
lowed ; and, accustomed as he was 
to the absence of reserve between 
Trant and Amy, it certainly struck 
him as alittle odd that Trant’sarm was 
round Amy’s waist, while his other 
hand held hers. Amy, on hearing 
John approaching, disengaged herself 
and made her escape by another 
walk, while Trant came smiling up 
to him. 

‘The object of my journey is 
achieved,’ said he, putting his hand 
on John’s shoulder, ‘and to you it 
scarcely needs explanation. I could 
have wished a more auspicious mo- 
ment for my wooing, but I defy 
omens.’ 

At first John could scarcely be- 
lieve it possible that Amy had really 
won the heart, seemingly so im- 
pregnable, of ‘Trant; and when con- 
vinced of it, he could not sufficiently 
wonder at her good fortune in find- 
ing a lover in the man whom of all 
others he admired and liked. Trant 
had admired Amy from the first— 
his admiration had grown with their 
acquaintance, though he did not 
know the strength of his attachment 
till they were separated and he re- 
sumed his solitary life. On the day 
before his promotion was secure he 
had found himself, by the death of a 
cousin, proprietor of the old Grange, 
where, in his infancy, he had resided 
with his aunt, and of a small pro- 
perty in addition. The concurrence 
of the two events removed all seru- 
ples of prudence that might still 
have opposed the declaration of his 
attachment, and decided him on at 
once learning his fate (of which, 
however, he was tolerably sanguine) 
from Amy. The time of his arrival 
was unpropitious for love-making, 
but his abrupt proceeding when they 
met at the porch required some ex~ 
planation, and this was best conveyéd 
in & proposal. 
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Trant left St. Pyne’s at once, and 
did not come back till after the fune- 
ral, when he returned as Amy’s ac- 
cepted lover. 

Richard’s will, made shortly be- 
fore his death, was characteristic. 
Trustees of approved sagacity (Mr. 
Keene was one) were appointed to 
make the most of the wreck of his 
various investments. Of the money 
rescued, two-thirds was to be Amy’s; 
the remaining third, with Basnet 
House and the estate, was bequeathed 
to John, with a recommendation to 
sell the property. There were only 
two other provisions in the will. A 
thousand pounds was to be devoted, 
if necessary, to the capture and sub- 
sequent prosecution of the faithless 
Mr. Barker, and an equal sum was 
left to the old clerk Weekes. 

Though only a fragment of Rich- 
ard’s wealth was rescued, yet it was 
a considerable sum ; and before their 
honeymoon had expired, Trant and 
Amy found themselves richer by 
twenty thousand pounds. 

The latest intelligence received of 
Mr. Barker was from San Francisco, 
for which port he had fitted out a 
ship freighted with necessaries, to be 
disposed of at a vast profit to the 
diggers. Owing, however, to the 
circumstance that his customers were 
people to the full as sagacious and 
practical as himself, the speculation 
had not turned out so well as it had 
promised: and he was stated to be 
in the last extremity from fever, 
having been unable to prevail on 
himself to part with his only re- 
maining bag of gold-dust for the re- 
quisite supply of medicine,—the said 
bag, together with a pickaxe and 
shovel, constituting the whole of his 
personal effects. 

When the regiment was ordered 
to the West Indies, John fortunately 
quitted the service. I, say fortu- 
nately, because the barracks whither 
they were sent on disembarkation, 
having been built ona site selected 
apparently on account of its insalu- 
brity, about two-thirds of the men 
and officers died of fever in a mar- 
vellously short space of time; and, 
however agreeable it may be to find 
other people making vacancies, it is 
by no means pleasant to be haunted 
perpetually by the impending pro- 


. spect of making a vacancy one’s self. 


Another site, equally eligible in other 
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respects, and having, moreover, the 
advantage of being particularly 
healthy, existed on a mountain hard 
by; but as the mountain would not 
come to them, they were eventually 
obliged, like Mahomet, to go to the 
mountain, where they dwelt in tents, 
like wandering Arabs, and recovered 
their health. ‘This casualty did not in 
the least prevent Mr. Cobweb from 
continuing to describe these luckless 
warriors and their brethren-in-arms 
as military Sybarites; for that gen- 
tleman, with true prophetic intre- 
pidity, never allows either facts or 
probabilities to interfere with his 
assertions or presages. Puddicombe 
had rather rejoiced in the prospect 
of going to the West Indies, where 
he had expected to lead a life like 
Tom Cringle’s, i.e. a life of alternate 
adventure and jollification ; but was 
disagreeably undeceived by finding 
that his colonial associates in this 
leasant existence, Messrs. Aaron 
ng and Co., had been deprived of 
the means of indulging a taste for 
reckless hospitality by a wise policy, 
which, beginning in the time of Mr. 
Namby’s father, and being adroitly 
followed up by his successors, has 
reduced most of them to beggary. 
Dingle lived in a grass hammock for 
several years, and has lately disco- 
vered the faculty (till then latent) 
wherein his strength lies, being now 
acknowledged a first-rate judge of 
sangaree. Frelove parted with tears 
and an exchange of rings from the 
young lady with the ringlets, with 
whom he continued to maintain a 
sentimental correspondence sometime 
after she was married to a curate; 
but this was terminated by his falling 
in love with a Creole beauty, who 
has ever since remained the object 
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of his perspiring devotions. Plodde 
got a coup de soleil in consequence of 
persisting in going snipe-shooting in 
a shako,—that head-dress being pe- 
culiarly adapted for concentrating 
the sun’s rays, and transmitting them 
= the object beneath,—a process 
which is not found to answer so well 
with human beings as with cucum- 
bers. Nevertheless, his thoughts are 
still for his country, and he is sup- 
posed to be the author of many of 
the ingenious papers that constantly 
appear in the military journals, sug- 
gesting important changes in the 
pattern of waist-belts, or a radical 
improvement in pantaloons, the wri- 
ters of which veil their illustrious 
names under such signatures as ‘ Cut 
and Thrust,’ ‘Ready Present,’ ‘ Quin- 
tus Curtius,’ and others equally sig- 
nificant and expressive. 

Mrs. Lothaire found the climate 
so unpleasant, that she seized the 
first opportunity of returning to Eng- 
land under the protection of a mem- 
ber of the governor's staff; and it 
was probably in connexion with this 
proceeding that her name lately ap- 
peared in a case in the House of 
Lords, where Lord Brougham ex- 
amined the witnesses with peculiar 
animation and gusto. 

Her aunt was much strengthened 
by Mr. Barker’s conduct in her view 
of the Rights of Woman; and has 
since vindicated them with additional 
asperity and zeal. 

It would be useless to offer the 
reader any information respecting 
Messieurs Namby and Rush. On 
reference to any newspaper, he can- 
not fail to find them figuring in 
various disguises, and in full exercise 
of the most surprising activity and 
fertility of invention. 


Cuapter THE Last. 


About a year and a half had 
elapsed since the death of Richard 
Faunce. John (no longer Ensign 
Faunce), Trant, and Amy, were 
once more together in the library 
at Basnet House. Trant, about to 
leave the army, had brought Amy 
to give her opinion on the repairs 
necessary to render the old Grange a 
comfortable residence, for there they 
were to live; and they were now on 
the point of taking leave of John, 
who had been some time settled in 


his new domain, before they departed 
for St. Pyne’s. 

The only new character in the 
scene was a baby, about two months 
old, lying in Amy’s lap; in whose 
placid and utterly inexpressive phy- 
siognomy a distinct resemblance had 
been traced, by various weighty au- 
thorities (principally matrons and 
elderly spinsters), to cach individual 
ancestor and relation on both its 
father’s and mother’s side, whose 
features were preserved either in the 
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memory of living persons, or in fa- 
mily portraits. 

‘You never saw such a place,’ 
said Amy, speaking of the Grange. 
‘Nobody but a ghost or an owl 
could possibly live there. Cold 
draughts lie in wait for one at every 
corner; and then it is so noisy—the 
floors creak, the windows rattle, the 
staircases groan. Fred kept me stand- 
ing in a doorway while he recalled 
some scene of his early life till he 
gave the baby a cold—it sneezed 
twice distinctly ; did it not, my pet?” 

This statement the baby confirmed, 
by being seized with some anomalous 
affection which Amy affirmed to be 
a cough. 

‘The old house will need much 
repair to render it habitable,’ said 
Trant. ‘ For my own particular taste 
I could really be content to live in 
it as itis. Icould willingly put up 
with the cold draughts and creaking 
doors for the sake of the old asso- 
ciations.’ 

‘One would imagine, John,’ said 
Amy, ‘that the mice and rats that 
seem so much at home behind the 
wainscots, and the jackdaws who 
have colonized in the chimneys, were 
the friends of his youth, he is so un- 
willing to disturb them. Possibly 
the housemaid also swept away some 
old associations with her broom—eh, 
Mr. Fred ?’ 

‘ The new associations,’ said Trant, 
‘will, I think, very pleasantly re- 
place the old ones. I look forward 
to a life there of very quiet and very 
real happiness—all the more likely 
to be realized because its elements 
are so simple. I am beginning to 
feel myself capable of fulfilling so 
respectably what the epitaphs call 
‘every relation of life,’ that I expect 
shortly to take a warm interest in 
poor-rates and county business. [ 
shall really be scarcely surprised to 
find myself a magistrate, the terror 
of vagrants—or an energetic member 
of a board of guardians.’ 

‘Are the ambitious visions of the 
youthful Trant to be thus realized ?’ 
asked John. 

‘No, I shall not stop there. This 
same new-found sympathy of mine 
will sustain me in high, as well as in 
every-day pursuits. But I have been 
too long torpid, I am too new to 
keen interest in my fellows, to be a 
man of action. The desk is my 
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vocation, and I shall endeavour, un- 
influenced by criticism, or the public 
taste, or a wish to be popular other- 
wise than with my own honest ap- 
proval, to give utterance to the faith 


that isin me. Now, to talk of your 
own prospects. You say Frank 
Basnet is tired of playing at politics, 
and will resign his seat with the pro- 
pect that you, Faunce the Second, 
will fill it ? 

‘Even so. We have been much 
together of late, and he tells me that 
he can no longer keep up the strug- 
gle between his prejudices and his 
convictions—that the latter are for 
ever whispering doubts of the policy 
or justice of maintaining institutions 
which sympathy, taste, and senti- 
ment, cause him to revere. He is 
weary, he says, of finding his tastes 
always opposed to popular interests 
and requirements, and offers, as soon 
as I shall be of age, to resign his 
seat, when the same influence that 
so easily obtained it for him when 
my uncle left it vacant, will be em- 
ployed to secure it for me.’ 

* Take warning by him,’ said Trant, 
‘and be true to yourself. Yet I need 
not caution you—yours is not the 
nature to distrust or disown your 
convictions. Poor Frank! a man of 
high feelings, fine tastes, noble sym- 
pathies, such as are quite beyond the 
reach of his oracle the majority ; 
yet ready to disregard their dictates 
whenever they come into collision 
with the base interests of the masses. 
Is it not strange that the only people 
now who surrender their opinions 
are those who are best capable of 
forming them? ‘Talent, learning, 
and refinement, are laid aside in 
order that the talented, the learned, 
and the refined, may boast themselves 
the representatives of the exact sen- 
timents of their greasy constituents. 
Frank belongs to that large and 
mischievous class who allow their 
graceful and superior, but plastic 
minds, to be moulded into new and 
eminently vulgar forms, by what 
they call the pressure from without.’ 

‘We must take care,’ said John, 
‘not to fall into the other extreme 
of fighting with obsolete weapons— 
of using bows and arrows or petro- 
nels in our modern warfare.’ 

‘Certainly. Your principles being 
broad, consistent, and your own, it 
will be your business to cast them in 
K K 
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the most available form, and I hope 
to find you doing so hereafter. 
Meanwhile you will find much to 
do in preparing yourself, and these 
bookshelves will furnish plenty of 
intellectual armour to one about to 
do battle for the old faith.’ 

* After all,’ said John, ‘will not 
an attempt to combat the levelling 
tendencies of the times be like fight- 
ing against fate? Is not each new 
discovery in science or art a stride 
on the downward road ?” 

‘Ay,’ replied Trant ; ‘and there is 
our friend Namby’s philanthropic 
hobby too—education. The phrase, 
‘Republic of Letters, has a deeper 
meaning than of yore. But we will, 
nevertheless, hope for the best. It 
is strange if art and science can 
really have conspired, and success- 
fully conspired, to smother nature, 
and to confound right and wrong. 
Let us rather have faith in those 
who prophesy reaction, and believe 
with them that the old springs are 
still running beneath the sands that 
have apparently choked them, and 
will again bubble through, clear and 
fresh as ever.’ 

‘When you and John get toge- 
ther,’ said Amy, who had been all 
this time chattering to her baby, ‘ it 
is like tying a kite to a balloon— 
you are both presently in the clouds.’ 

‘We will take a subject, then,’ 
said Trant, ‘which you, in virtue of 
your sex, are eminently qualified to 
discuss. Pray, Jack, did your love 
affair end with the interview at the 
General’s which you told us of ?” 

‘Heaven send it a better end!’ 
said John. ‘ Immediately on coming 
here I wrote to Lord Aventayle, 
telling him of the change in my 
prospects, and entreating him very 
fervently to let me try my chance. 
Here is his reply.’ 

He unlocked his desk, and took 
from it a letter, which he read. It 
was as follows :— 

I will not attempt to deny that the 
wish to see Eleanor mistress of our old 
home has full weight with me in giving 
you an answer at least partially favour- 
able, nor that the good opinion I for- 
merly entertained and expressed of you 
has far more weight now that you are the 
possessor of Basnet House. 

But another reason for thus replying 
is a less worldly and more powerful one. 
It is that I perceive my daughter’s at- 
tachment to you to be stronger than I 
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had suspected ; and, knowing the strength 


and elevation of her character, this does 
much to confirm and heighten my good 
opinion of yourself. 

Still, I must crave pardon ef your 
impatience for attaching conditions to 
my consent ; entreating you to remember 
that J am not. in love, and may therefore 
be permitted a slight exercise of the qua- 
lities of prudence and foresight. No 
doubt you are ready to undertake the 
most arduous tasks in order to secure 
your object—no danger or difficulty 
would appal you with the prize in view. 
I am not so old but I can remember my 
own ardour, my own hopes, my own 
resolutions, when in love; it is the re- 
membrance of the long, dreary, fallow 
time since, consequent upon speedy pos- 
session and subsequent sudden loss of 
the object that so strongly lured me, 
which causes me to require proof that 
you possess constancy to achieve, as well 
as intellect to plan and sense to dis- 
criminate. 

You say that ‘circumstances have 
contributed even thus early to give you 
settled opinions’— that ‘ you see your 
course plainly.’ Show me that you have 
the energy to support your opinions, and 
to labour honestly in your vocation, and 
I will not withhold my consent. 

Mind, I do not make popular success 
the criterion. I am fully content with 
your principles, your talents, and the 
direction of your sympathies ; and I ask 
no sudden access of popularity, no bril- 
liant performance. Having chosen your 
path, let me see you settle steadily—I 
care not if undistinguished—down to it ; 
let me see you try, if not to mould, at 
least to leave your mark on the times 
you live in. And with this guarantee 
that your life will not be a long regret— 
that you will not, when the first fervour 
of youthful ambition is past, be a beacon 
to others as one who let his gifts rust 
and his faculties decay ; that you will 
fail rather than not attempt, and, having 
failed, will be ready to try again,—I will 
trust you with Eleanor. 

‘There speaks dear-bought expe- 
rience and a vain regret,’ said Trant. 
‘If I had read this two years ago, it 
would have sounded like the voice 
of a lost spirit to a sinner yet in the 
flesh ; but now it touches not my 
conscience so nearly. To you it 
will be a new incentive.’ 

There was another letter in John’s 
pocket (which he did not show them), 
much crumpled with frequent pe- 
rusal, and of even more comfortable 
tenor than his lordship’s. It was 


from Eleanor, assuring him of her 
undiminished interest in his welfare, 
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and her confidence that he would 
more than satisfy her father’s re- 
quirements. 

Amy fully justified Trant’s antici- 
pations that she would take a lively 
interest in the subject, and made in- 
numerable inquiries respecting Miss 
Basnet’s mental and personal charms 
—inferring from John’s replies that 
she was a perfect angel. But the 
earriage that was to convey them 
the first stage of their journey to 
St. Pyne’s had been some time wait- 
ing at the door, and they must go. 

* We leave you,’ said Trant, ‘ with 
the happiest prospects for a man of 
action. Fortune has given you an 
opening, but nothing more; the rest, 
fame, position, wealth, are still to be 
achieved. In bestowing their be- 
nefits on you the gods have wisely 
stinted at the right time, giving 
enough to encourage but not to sa- 
tiate; and I look on you, gifted with 
energy, talent, and principle, and a 
field to exercise them, as one of their 
chief favourites.’ 

After many farewells, and much 
solicitude on Amy’s part about the 
comfort of the baby, they departed. 
John stood on the steps of the por- 
tico watching them till the last 
waves of Amy’s handkerchief and 


HE Magyar exiles are doing the 

best of services to their fallen 
country by familiarising Western 
Europe with the political life, the 
constitutional machinery, and the 
domestic society of Hungary. Apart 
from such a sudden internal revo- 
lution as even emigrants can be 
searcely so sanguine as to look for, 
the mourners over Hungarian na- 
tionality have now no rational ground 
of hope but in the public opinion of 
foreign countries. After the changes 
and chances of the last two years, it 
would be absurd to deny the likeli- 
hood that our generation may sce 
more than one of those grand ter- 
ritorial rearrangements which took 
place at Vienna in 1815. [If the 
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Trant’s hat were lost in. the trees, 
and then returned slowly to the 
library. 

Here we, too, will leave him. 
And let not the young lady who, 
half in love herself with John, and 
accustomed since she left school to 
consider matrimony as the great end 
of life and the only legitimate one 
of astory, has skipt all the dry, pro- 
saic, unsentimental parts, to pursue 
the thread of the amour, and has 
even glanced at the last page to see 
how it ends, be disappointed at miss- 
ing the wedding. For it may well 
be that John Faunce, though years 
to come find him with love and am- 
bition both gratified—though they 
find him honoured and distinguished, 
regarded by friends with confidence 
and by opponents with respect—it 
may well be that he will yet, in the 
wearied intervals of strife, look back 
regretfully on the time when, with 
the bloom still on the future, and 
freshness, trust, and hope, still in 
his heart, he sat amidst these plea- 
sant memory-haunted scenes, and 
while a fair image in the distance 
promised reward, prepared himself, 
in Trant’s words, ‘to do battle for 
the old faith.’ 









Magyars expect on such a contin- 
gency a better fate than Poland and 

fenice met with five - and - thirty 
years ago, it is their business in the 
meantime to vindicate the worth of 
the reformed Hungarian constitution, 
to establish its capacity for deve- 
lopement, and its adaptation to the 
generic tastes and character of the 
nation that was to have lived under 
it. Lord Castlereagh was undoubt- 
edly justified in constantly assuring 
the Allied Powers of the acquiescence 
of the English people; but it is 
quite certain that the final disposal 
of Poland and Venice was mainly 
facilitated by the popular conviction 
that those nationalities had not been 
destroyed before they were ready to 
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expire, and that Kuropean interests 
‘would be seriously menaced by sub- 
stituting the turbulence of one Re- 
public, and the corruption of the 
other, for the sway of despotisms 
which were already strong, and 
might possibly hereafter become en- 
lightened. ‘The Hungarian exiles 
should take care that no such un- 
favourable, and indeed unjust, pre- 
judices grow up in their case; and 
we congratulate them on the spirit 
and good courage with which they 
are applying themselves to repair 
their present unpromising position. 
We have before us already a novel 
of Hungarian political life, by a late 
Hungarian cabinet minister. Ma- 
dame Pulszky, the wife of one of the 
most eminent of the country-gen- 
tlemen and diplomatists of Hungary, 
relates, with infinite simplicity and 
grace, her personal share in the 
vicissitudes of the late war. M. 
Pulszky has given us the benefit of 
his own practical and historical ac- 
quirements in prefaces to both these 
works; and we hear that General 
Klapka’s Military Memoirs are al- 
ready in the press. 

M. Pulszky and Baron Eétvos are 
pretty fair specimens of the two 
divisions which, till 1848, made up 
the Liberal Opposition in Hungary. 
The main body of Hungarian Re- 
formers, organized and headed by 
the Count Szechényi, strenuously 
advocated the union of all the races 
dwelling on the soil of Hungary, 
though the medium of equal laws 
and equal taxation. But they did 
this in devout and affectionate at- 
tachment to their early constitutional 
laws, solicitous to improve the exist- 
ing local jurisdictions, and to \con- 
vert into guarantees for individual 
security the forms that had hitherto 
too frequently ministered to pro- 
vincial tyranny. Oflate rane: how- 
ever, the Count Szechényi had 
drawn off from this party. Perhaps 
fascinated by the signal success of 
his plans for opening the navigation 
of the Danube and similar objects, 
perhaps unconsciously jealous of 
being eclipsed by his followers and 
pupils, he had, as M. Pulszky tells 
us, gradually reconciled himself to 
the Government at Vienna, and de- 
voted all his great energy to local 
questions unconnected with politics. 
The vacant leadership devolved upon 
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Count Louis Bathyani in the Cham- 
ber of Magnates, and upon Kossuth 
in the Lower House. But side by 
side with these statesmen there had 
arisen a section of Ductrinaires, who 
remind us of what the English Ra- 
dicals were before the Manchester 
School had pushed aside the edu- 
cated intelligence of such men as Sir 
William Molesworth, Mr. Grote, and 
Mr. Roebuck. This section, headed 
by Baron Eotvos, in their fresh 
reforming ardour, were incurably 
disgusted with the whole machinery 
of the provincial institutions. Baron 
Eotvos, struck at once with their 
theoretical imperfection and their 
practical mismanagement, threw his 
whole heart and soul into the task 
of absolutely eradicating the county 
courts, the local magistracy, and 
similar institutions, which Kossuth 
and the Constitutional party thought 
it still possible to improve. So 
matters stood when Baron Eotvés 
wrote The Village Notary, with the 
intention of depicting the abuses to 
which the unrestrained authority of 
the rural aristocracy gave so much 
occasion. But when the long-de- 
layed parliamentary triumphs of the 
Hungarian Liberals, in the spring of 
1848, gave them a chance of effec- 
tually checking the obstructive po- 
licy in vogue at Vienna, these 
two parties coalesced; and the Ra- 
dical Doctrinaire, Baron Edtvés, 
took his seat as Minister of Public 
Instruction in the cabinet, of which 
Count Louis Bathyani was Presi- 
dent, and M. Kossuth Minister of 
Finance. At present, however, 
Baron Eotvés comes before us only 
in his literary character; and his 
novel certainly throws abundant 
light on the corruption and class- 
hostility which was perseveringly 
fostered by the Government of 
Vienna, and which it was at last 
permitted to Count Louis Bathyani’s 
cabinet—though only for a season— 
to extirpate and correct. 

We scarcely remember an instance 
of composition in a foreign language 
so spirited and natural as that of M. 
and Mad. Pulszky, and of M. Wenck- 
stern, in their respective tasks of writ- 
ing and translation. There are de- 
scriptions of scenery and passages of 
dialogue in The Village Notary, 
which read with all the life and 
spirit of an original. 


But we do not 
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quite know what to say to the habit 
of here and there paraphrasing pro- 
per names, and of giving English 
slang in place of its Magyar equiv a- 
lent. Certainly ‘Dustbury’ and ‘ Mr. 
Catspaw’ are not felicitous accom- 
paniments to the barbaric and sono- 
rous appellatives which have been 
retained in their own vernacular 
form; and M. Wenckstern’s phrases 
of being put in quod, and being nab- 
bed, have an odd air in the midst of 
bundas, tschakdnys, and tatoshes. But 
these are very slight blemishes. 
There are passages in M. Pulszky’s 
introduction almost as sharp and 
piquant as if they were fresh from 
the hand of Disraeli. 


Among these and similar impressions 
passed the boyhood of Baron Edtvés. In 
the year 1826, the Emperor Francis was 
compelled to conciliate the goodwill of 
the Hungarian parliament. He reiter- 
ated his promise to respect the constitu- 
tional rights of the country. In 1829 
the Count Szechényi published his plans 
of reform; the old aristocratic opposi- 
tion of Hungary became a liberal oppo- 
sition, and the party of national progress 
grew in strength and numbers. The 
youth of Hungary joined this latter 
party. Tours to foreign countries be- 
came the order of the day with all young 
men of education. Baron Eétvés, too, 
made the grand tour of Europe. He 
was amiable, and a great favourite with 
women ; some of his occasional pieces 
had introduced him to the public as a 
poet; he was rich—in short, he had all 
that is requisite to act a brilliant part in 
the capitals of the Continent. 

In the course of the carnival of 1837, 
Baron Eétvés, who was then in Paris, 
was invited by a young Frenchman to 
accompany him to Mademoiselle le Nor- 
mand, the notorious Parisian soothsayer. 
The poet consented ; and leaving a merry 
and brilliant party in the Faubourg du 
Roule, the two young men repaired to 
the house of the mysterious lady. Ma- 
demoiselle le Normand, after gazing 
long and earnestly at the handsome face 
of our hero, said at length,—‘ You are 
rich. The day will come when you will 
be poor. You will marry a rich woman. 
You will be a minister of state in your 
own country. You will die on the scaf- 
fold.’ Nothing was so unlikely as this 
prophecy. Baron Evétvés was greatly 
amused with it, and after his return to 
Hungary used to tell the anecdote for 
the amusement of his friends. 

The financial crisis of 1841, and the 
many speculations of the old Baron 
Eétvés, led the family to the brink of 
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ruin. Joseph Eétvis was compelled to 
live by his pen; anywhere but in Eng- 
land or France, the bread of literature is 
poverty indeed. In 1842, he married an 
amiable and accomplished woman [M. 
Pulszky says nothing of the lady’s for- 
tune]; but still he smiled at Mademoi- 
selle le Normand’s prophecy. As a peer, 
and as a public writer, he belonged to 
the extreme opposition ; and although 
his party had the greatest influence in 
the country, there was no reason to sup- 
pose that it would ever be called on to 
grasp the reins of government. The 
movements of the year 1848 changed the 
aspect of affairs and the position of 
parties. A cabinet was formed under 
the auspices of the Count Bathyani ; 
and Joseph, baron Eitvis, was one of 
the members of that cabinet. In the 
month of August the political horizon of 
Hungary became clouded: Jellachich, 
the Ban of Croatia, prepared to invade 
our country. The duplicity of the Vienna 
cabinet became daily more manifest. 
The landsturm assembled in Pest. The 
Count Lamberg fell a victim to the un- 
bridled passions of the people. The 
Croatians advanced almost to the very 
gates of Buda. Le Normand’s prophecy 
came home to Baron Eétvés’ mind, and 
scared him to Vienna. But he had 
scarcely reached the Austrian capital, 
when the revolution of October broke 
out. Ejdtvés fled. He hastened to Mu> 
nich, and has since remained in volu: . 
tary exile.—Preface, p. xyi. 

The plot of The Village Notar is 
excellently adapted to illustrate its 
main idea—the oppression and mi- 
sery consequent on the unreformed 
local jurisdiction. The Notary him- 
self, Jonas Tengelyi, is the central 
figure of the whole piece. It turns 
on the supposed discovery, at a time 
of high political excitement, that the 
notary has no claim to the privi- 
leges of nobility, or, in fact, to poli- 
tical rights. Baron Eétvés strikes 
unmercifully at this, the weakest 
point of the old national constitu- 
tion. This feature forms the single 
ground for the astonishing misre- 
presentations still current in Eng- 
land, to the disadvantage of the Mag- 
yars. Even the Quarterly Review 
talked of the exclusive oligarchy 
which was fighting last year in de- 
fence of its own illiberal privileges, 
=_— the humane efforts of the 

iennese court to raise the peasantry 
and abolish class-distinctions. And, 
in truth, it would not be easy to ex- 
aggerate the excessive tyranny to 
which the non-privileged class was 
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formerly liable in Hungary. A note 
at the end of The Village Notary 
contains a detailed narrative of the 
various steps in the history of serf- 
dom. At one period (a.p. 1512) 
the whole non-noble class was sum- 
marily condemned by the Diet ad 
perpetuam rusticitatem. They were 
precluded from ever rising, even by 
purchase, into the ranks above them. 
Since then there has been a con- 
stant movement in a liberal direction. 

The Urbarium, or Code of Pea- 
sants’ Laws, passed by Maria Theresa, 
allowed the peasantry to retain their 
lands in perpetuity, subject to the 
payment of a fixed rent. The Re- 
formed Code of 1835 further light- 
ened their burdens; but the seig- 
norial jurisdiction was still retained, 
the peasant still paid part of his rent 
by robot, or forced labour, and the 
franchise still remained the exclusive 
privilege of the nobles. Even in 
those causes between the landlord 
and his tenant, which were to be 
decided by the new Sedes Dominalis 
Urbarialis, three out of five judges 
(so Mr. Paget assures us: Hungary, 
i. 304) were named by the landlord. 
But it is only fair to recollect that 
for years the popular patricians of 
Hungary had felt and proclaimed the 
scandal of the opportunities for op- 
—— thus left open to the more 

ard-hearted of their order, and, in 
spite of the Austrian court, strug- 
gled continually to abolish them. 
It is on the Austrian government 
that the permanence of these inequa- 
lities rightly rests; for that Cabinet 
applied its detestable maxim of divide 
et impera no less to the dwellers in 
single villages than to the members 
of separate nationalities. Finally, 
whoever was to blame for the former 
existence of these abuses, it was not 
for them that M. Kossuth and his 
companions were contending. The 
whole injustices of feudalism, with 
the Urbarium itself, were abrogated 
by M. Kossuth’s Emancipation Act 
of 1848. That act was voted long 
before the armed revolution broke 
out. It was the consummation of 
reforms long agitated by the popular 
party, and was not a bait thrown out 
in the hour of danger to conciliate 
the peasantry, but a deed of justice 
long promised by the Constitution- 
alists, and at once performed on their 
admission to power. Neither should 
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it be forgotten that the nobles, or 
enfranchised class, contained repre- 
sentatives in every rank. They 
formed a constituency of 700,000 out 
of 14,000,000 (Pulszhy, i. 52), giving 
one voter to every 20 subjects, while 
the English constitution, even since 
the Reform-bill, has given only one 
out of 25. But the curse of the 
distinction was felt (and very reason- 
ably) to lie in the fact that it was the 
prerogative of birth, and not the prize 
of industry or talent; and the new 
constitution of Hungary most wisel 
did away altogether with the noble 
franchise, and recognized no quali- 
fication for electoral privileges but 
that of property. 

Baron Eétvos lays his scene in the 
old unreformed days, and at the time 
of a Restauration, or triennial county 
election. This must not be con- 
founded with the election for depu- 
ties to the Diet ; for though a fresh 
Diet should legally have been con- 
voked every three years, yet when it 
was once assembled it continued its 
sittings till all the business before it 
was despatched. The Diet, for ex- 
ample, which was sitting during Mr. 


Paget's first tour in Hungary, was 
opened on the 20th of December, 
1832, and did not close its labours 


till May 1836. But these Restaura- 
tions were the grand opportunities for 
displaying the popular spirit of Hun- 
gary, and were of paramount import- 
ance to the whole rural] population. 
The lord-lieutenants were the only 
county officers named by the Go- 
vernment. The sheriff and the ma- 
gistrates were all elected at the Res- 
taurations, and in their hands was 
vested the wlfole administrative and 
financial business of the district. At 
the quarterly sessions the sheriff 
brought forward a report of the 
statistical and criminal condition of 
the county, the state of the prisons, 
the hospitals, and public establish- 
ments in general. A regular budget 
was examined and voted in the au- 
tumnal sessions of each year, and 
thus a great deal of local business, 
instead of being thrown on the over- 
burdened Diet, was really and effec- 
tively transacted by the parties in- 
terested in its economy and good 
management. We Englishmen are 
apt to give ourselves airs, as the po- 
litical schoolmasters of the Conti- 
nent, and to ned rather conceitedly 
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if we stumble elsewhere on institu- 
tions at all similar to our own. We 
might take useful lessons from the 
Hungarians in this case ; and, indeed, 
every year shows us the necessity of 
trying some means or other of cor- 
recting our excessive legislative cen- 
tralization, and forcing back into the 
provinces some of the responsibility 
which now oppresses and chokes the 
government in London. 

We select the following conclusion 
of a conversation between the village 
notary and the Count Maroshvolgyi, 
lord-lientenant of Taschkony county, 
who had come to Dustbury for the 
Restauration. The Village Notary 
is as thoroughly political as Con- 
ingsby ; and this passage, we will an- 
swer for it, is as thoroughly vrai- 
semblable as any one of Mr. Rigby’s 
harangues at Monmouth Castle :— 


‘Is it, then, the condition of the people 
which your excellency wishes to know ?’ 
said Tengelyi, with a deep sigh. ‘ But 
who can give you an idea of their con- 
dition? Did you not, when you passed 
through the county, look out from your 
carriage at the villages on the road-side ? 
And what was it you saw? Roofless 
huts, the fields neglected, and their po- 
pulation walking dejectedly, without in- 
dustry, without prosperity, without that 
joyful, merry air, so characteristic of the 
lower classes of other countries. Believe 
me, sir, the people in this country are 
not happy.’ 

‘ But, my dear Tengelyi, I think there 
is some exaggeration in your words, 
The Hungarian people do not stand so 
low as you would place them; I know 
none more proudandmanly. The Hun- 
garian peasant is happier than any I ever 
saw.’ 

‘Do not be imposed upon by appear- 
ances. The peasant of Hungary is a 
stiff-necked fellow ; and I must say that 
I take a pride in this race, when I see 
that the oppression of so many years has 
not bent its neck. A nation which, 
after so much oppression, can still hold 
up its head, seems to be made for liberty ; 
but for all that the people are not happy. 
We do not see them in rags. But why ? 
Because they never had any clothes, 
except linen shirts and trowsers ; but do 
they therefore feel the winter less? 
They do not complain. No; for they 
know, from the experience of centuries, 
that their complaints are unheeded. 
But do they not feel the oppression 
which weighs down upon them? Do 
they not feel the separation from their 
sons when the latter are enrolled in the 
regiments, while the children of their 
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noble neighbours show their courage in 
hunting at the expense of the subject’s 
crops ?’ 

* You live among the people,” said the 
Lord-lieutenant, quietly; ‘ but, believe 
me, in this respect you are mistaken. 
I know Hungarian peasants who in 
wealth can vie with the agriculturists of 
any country.’ 

‘Of course. But are they the only 
peasants in Hungary? Are there not 
others in our counties—men who are 
equally our brethren, and who equally 
claim our attention? Consider the 
Russniak population of the country. 
We see them in rags, starved and 
wretched. Has anything been done to 
bind these people to our nation? Has 
any attempt been made to raise them to 
the rank of Magyars ? of citizens of the 
country ?’ 

* * * * 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a 
distant cry of Eljen (hurrah !). 

‘I go, your excellency,’ continued the 
notary, ‘to make way for others. You 
will be surrounded with adorers. You 
will have music and speeches. But, 
believe me, the gratitude of the people is 
not the less strong for being silent; and 
if our country has a future, it will cer- 
tainly not pick out its great men from 
among the cheered of this wretched 
time !’ 


We had hoped to have added the 
scene of the election, in which Ten- 
gelyi’s nobility is first called in 
question. But our space forbids us, 
and we cannot abridge still further 
the remainder of our remarks. Upon 
the whole, they bribed, and bullied, 
and ranted, at Taschkony election, 
and probably in all the other fifty- 
one counties in Hungary, much as 
we should have done in England. 
We could extract whole pages that 
might have been written of Sudbury 
or Reading—and one or two which 
remind us of our own ‘good old 
times,’—and of elections like that of 
Northumberland in 1826, which is 
still reverently mentioned, between 
the Tyne and the Tweed, as a season 
of portentous riot and Titanic re- 
velry. No doubt there was as much 
in Hungary as in England which a 
moralist would deplore, and a serious 
politician would have struggled to 
correct; and in both countries it 
was corrected. But the result, too, 
seems to have been the same in both. 
After all, these periodical Saturnalia, 
with their broad displays of popular 
strength, their noisy public spirit 
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and rough excitement, were real 
tonics to the whole national system, 
and produced a community, neither 
of hypocritical courtiers nor of 
cracked republicans, but of manly, 
sensible, straightforward politicians. 

Some ten or fifteen years must 
pass between the assumed date of 
The Village Notery and the opening 
of Madame Pulszky’s Memoirs. 
These were, perhaps, more interest- 
ing to constitutional inquirers than 
all the previous history of Hungary. 
But for the English reader a veil as 
dark as night hangs over them. Mr. 
Paget’s book notices nothing later 
than 1839, and we are often provoked 
at his almost pedantic perseverance 
in ignoring everything that has hap- 
pened since his own visit. For 
instance, such a phrase as ‘ M. Kos- 
suth, a young man of considerable 
promise, becomes simply ridiculous 
in a book which bears 1850 on the 
title-page of its present edition. But 
these years were marked by the 
gradual reforms, which, under the 
auspices of Kossuth, slowly effaced 
the offensive privileges of the 
noble caste, and welded all ranks of 
Hungarians into one homogeneous 
nation. Let us hope that M. Pul- 
szky may before long be induced 
to give the world some narrative of a 
period so familiar to him, and so 
important in its relation to the stormy 
times that followed. 

But we pass to 1845. In that 
year the present Madame Pulszky, 
the daughter of a wealthy Austrian 
gentleman, was living with her pa- 
rents at Vienna. Just then the 
columns of the Augsburg Gazette 
were filled with a particularly diffuse 
controversy on what was called the 
Védegylet, or Protective Association, 
of Hungary. It seems that the 
Austrian Government prohibited the 
introduction of Hungarian produce 
into Austria, and, on the other hand, 
enforced the admission of Austrian 
goods to Hungary. ‘The Magyars,’ 
says Madame Pulszky, ‘claimed a 
fair application, either of the prin- 
ciples of free-trade or of those of 
protection.” These latter were most 
easily attainable, and the Magyars 
protected themselves by an attempt 
at encouraging the exclusive use of 
native manufactures at home. The 
story ran in Vienna that the Magyar 
ladies would sooner wear home-spun 
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cotton than Austrian silk or velvet ; 
and when a friend requested leave to 
bring the Protectionist champion to 
the house of Madame Pulszky’s 
mother, our authoress says she ex- 
pected to see a rough monster in 
semi-savage raiment. The whole 
tale is exquisitely characteristic of 
the same Vienna, in which Mr. Paget 
was assured he would have to fight 
his way to Pest through a cordon of 
wild beasts and bandits. However, 
the Magyar came, and in a few 
months the young lady assumed his 
name as Madame Pulszky. 

M. and Madame Pulszky pro- 
ceeded forthwith to Castle Szécsény, 
the husband's residence in Hungary. 
It is situated about sixty miles from 
Pest, on the western slope of one 
of the many ranges that run down 
from the Carpathians, till they skirt 
the great plain of Hungary, over- 
looking the valley of the Ipoly, on 
the line which connects the great 
north road from Pest to Schemnitz 
with the road running westwards to 
Kaschau and Eperies,—and in a cor- 
ner of which Mr. Paget has most 

rovokingly omitted to say one word. 
Tere we find ourselves again in.the 
same graceful and stately wie de cha- 
teau to which The Village Notary 
has already introduced us. We again 
mix with the county dignitaries, the 
shrewd peasants, the Jews, the gip- 
sies, and an original or two, who 
might well have sat for Eétvos’ 
Sheriff Rety, or the Anglomaniac, 
Mr. James Batornyi. To be sure 
Madame seems to have been tor- 
mented witb one plague, which does 
not make its appearance in her con- 
temporary’s novel. Close behind her 
flower-garden there arose a monas- 
tery of Franciscans. The brethren 
were not allowed to hold property ; 
but they indemnified themselves by 
scouring the country around, and 
levying contributions alike on peer 
and peasant, in the shape of money, 
crops, fowls, and above all, geese. 
As might be expected, the popularity 
of the Order was not excessive ; and 
it seems to have taken its revenge 
by terrifying the peasants of Szécsény 
with awful pictures of the fire and 
brimstone laid up for all Protestants 
—the lord and lady of the manor at 
their head. From these scenes, so 
interesting in themselves, and so me- 
lancholy in retrospect, we must ap- 
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propriate the following sweet and 
touching sketch :— 

On the 3lst of October, 1845, we sat 
on the height of the Kirdly, enjoying 
the golden splendour of the transparent 
grapes, the skin of which is so thin, that 
they cannot be transported without being 
broken. The rich garlands of vine- 
branches, brilliant in autumnal magnifi- 
cence, wonderfully contrasted with the 
vague outline of the wide view before us, 
which, covered with the dazzling veil of 
a hazy atmosphere, gave a dream-like 
aspect to the boundless plains on the 
opposite banks of the Tisza. 

Next to us, all was life: the vintagers, 
almost as actively eating as gathering the 
grapes, and but little checked by the pre- 
sence of the gentlemen, who diligently 
participated in both these occupations, 
and smoked no less diligently all the 

‘ while,—the ladies busy with prepara- 
tions for the meal, converting the wine- 
tubs into dinner-tables by covering them 
with cloths, plates, knives, forks, tum- 
blers, and glasses, and transforming the 
smaller casks into seats: the servants, 
bustling and tumbling about, with furs 
and shawls to be used as carpets: the 
vintagers’ children lighting luxurious 
fires, supplied with wood enough for a 
hundred fire-places. All this offered gay 
scenes of careless pleasure; but it was 
not until the dark-featured and silver- 
haired Marczi (the renowned gipsy leader) 
appeared with his band, and, like a con- 
juror in a fairy-tale, poured forth his 
charms in strangely expressive sounds, 
that the genii of joyful merriment seemed 
to awake. 

Grapes, pipes, cigars, dishes, cloaks, 
furs, and wood,—everything was forgot- 
ten ; and old and young danced round in 
ecstasy of delight. But the whole effect 
changed again, as if by enchantment ; 
every face grew solemn, every heart 
swelled with manifold emotions, when 
the national Rakdéezy march proudly re- 
sounded, modulating into the softest ex- 
pressions of grief at the reminiscences of 
exalted glory. At these familiar tones I 
saw a stern countenance bedewed with 
tears, which afterwards did not change 
at the roar of the cannons, by which so 
many dear to that patriotic and noble 
heart were destroyed. Ujhazy, at this 
time, enjoyed with us all the blessings of 
patriarchal well-being: he is now in 
exile, driven from the country he served 
so well as civil-governor of Komorn, and 
is wandering with his family to a trans- 
atlantic shore ; not to rest his venerable 
head in quiet solitude, but to earn his 
daily bread by labour, and to prepare a 
new sphere of life for his numerous 
children.—I. p. 96. 

But these enchantments were soon 
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to dissolve and pass away before the 
blast of the Austrian trumpets. The 
Hungarian question has been so re- 
cently discussed in this periodical, 
that we shall confine ourselves to 
our interesting authoress’s personal 
share in the perils of the civil war. 
But we must not omit to inform our 
readers that Madame Pulszky’s work 
contains by far the most complete 
narrative of these political and mili- 
tary events yet published either in 
France or England; and M. Pulsz- 
ky’s official position gives perfect 
authenticity to all the details. In 
May 1848, M. Pulszky was named 
under-secretary of state at the court 
of Vienna. His office, and that of 
his chief, Prince Paul Esterhazy, was 
to be the channel of communication 
between the respective cabinets of 
Hungary and Austria. Madame 
Pulszky followed her husband to 
Vienna; but during the terrible 
events of October we find her mostly 
at Soprony ((denburg), near the 
Austrian frontier of Hungary,—with 
the exception of a short trip back, 
to bring her children away from 
Vienna. Meantime M. Pulszky re- 
mained at his post, endeavouring to 
arrange some plan of co-operation 
against Jellachich between the diets 
of Austria and of Hungary. In No- 
vember the husband and wife met 
in a steamboat, and returned to- 
gether to Pest, which was then 
threatened by Windischgratz. On 
the 31st of December, M. Pulszky 
set off on his mission to England; 
soon after the Hungarian Govern- 
ment was removed to Debreczin, and 
Madame Pulszky sought an asylum 
in the home we have already de- 
scribed. From thence the children 
were sent off to some cousins, whose 
whereabouts we cannot quite ascer- 
tain; but Madame Pulszky lingered 
at her beloved Szécsény. 

This heroic woman had still suf 
ficient heart and liveliness to collect 
innumerable sketches of honest 
fidelity and grotesque cowardice, 
which our limits forbid us to 
transcribe. At length ‘she was 
startled with a sudden intimation 
that the Austrian forces had occupied 
a small village in the neighbourhood, 
and at once departed on the north- 
west road. We follow the fugitive 
to Losonz, where she succeeded in 
reaching the children, and from thence 
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to Rizbombash ; but afterwards we 
get no more information than is 
given by descriptive epithets. The 
invaluable cousins, however, reap- 
pear, and do Madame Pulszky an 
infinity of good-turns, by taking care 
of the children and furnishing them 
hospitable retreats; and altogether 
we think it pretty clear that we are 
still somewhere in Madame Pulszky’s 
own county of Gomor. By the 
spring, the national armies had re- 
sumed the offensive. Gorgey had 
taken Buda, and in May Madame 
Pulszky thought she might pru- 
dently return to Szécsény, — alas! 
for the last time. She found the 
estate sadly damaged, and the pea- 
santry demoralized by the late pre- 
sence of the Austrian troops. 

But ber whole mind was set upon 
joining her husband in England. 
The frontier was, to all appearance, 
hermetically sealed. A maid, whom 
she had sent off to Vienna with a 
petition for a passport, was arrested 
at Gyarmath and imprisoned for 
three weeks in Buda. Madame 
Pulszky left her home once more 
and betook herself to Pest. There 
it seemed as if the most penetrable 
part of the frontier was between 
Croatia and the Danube, below 
Fiume on the Adriatic. But first 
she determined to consult her friends 
in the government at Debreczin. 
Thither she now repaired, right 
across the great plain, and was for- 
tunate enough to find an escort in 
one of General Damianic’s aides-de- 
camp. Weary] and broken-spirited, 
she was never too languid to take anf 
interest in the conduct of the war, 
or to collect the romantic anecdotes 
of the landscape she passed through. 
At Debreczin Madame Pulszky had 
an interview with Kossuth, and re- 
turning at once to Pest, found a 
tolerable opportunity of passing the 
dreaded frontier. An old lady was 
going to one of the Bohemian water- 
ing-places, and allowed Madame 
Pulszky to accompany her in the os- 
tensible position of a companion. 
But even in Bohemia Madame 
Pulszky failed to obtain a passport, 
and could only retrace her steps. 
Again leaving Pest in the suite of 
some more travellers, she was at 
length rewarded with success. The 
journey is rather summarily dis- 
missed, and we are left to guess 
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whether it was by the aid of an in- 
visible cap that Madame Pulszky 
evaded the various marching and 
counter-marching armies. But, to 
cut the matter as short as the fair 
authoress has made it, she reached 
Prussian soil, then Belgium, and at 
last Dover. Finally, she had the 
blessing of being rejoined by her 
young children. 

We take leave of these works with 
a sentiment of high admiration and 
respect. It would be difficult to find 
two performances better calculated 
to inform us of the points in which 
the strength of Hungarian nationality 
resides, and to rehabilitate its repu- 
tation in quarters where the cause 
of the Magyars has been hitherto 
unpopular. Let usadd, that Madame 
Pulszky’s book deserves further 
praise as a specimen of refugee 
literature. Those productions (and 
we can make no exception even in 
favour of M. Guizot) are usually con- 
ceived in such an exaggerated spirit 
of bitterness and personal disappoint- 
ment, that the general result of their 
perusal is a persuasion of the infinite 
calamities that would inevitably at- 
tend a restoration. Nor has other 
political literature of late presented 
more hopeful signs. Few spectacles 
are more ominous than that of a 
society grinning and clapping its 
hands over such revelations of its own 
decrepitude and baseness as are con- 
tained in the publications of Chenu 
and Delahodde. By the side of this 
nauseous trash, the [fungarian works 
are stamped with infinite excellence 
and worth. ‘There isa fresh, health 
atmosphere, about them, which ad- 
mirably corresponds with their de- 
lineations of country life, and their 
vigorous exposition of self-govern- 
ment, its abuses, and its remedies. 
The manners they represent pro- 
bably approach most nearly to those 
which our own Mrs. Hutchinson de- 
scribed under Charles I. In both 
cases we find the same developement 
of bold and somewhat aristocratic 
freedom, and the same characteristics 
of a nobility which seeks more con- 
genial occupation in the performance 
of its provincial duties, than in con- 
tributing to the splendours of a 
court, or pursuing frivolous and 
fashionable distinctions. ‘The scenes 
through which Hungary has lately 
passed, give to both of these books 
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something of a sustained and dig- elegance, we certainly can point to 
nified severity ; and if wecan imagine none more adapted for developing 
a society more qualified than that the sterner virtues, and for training 
which they depict to shine in the up its members to be braver men or 
rivalry of refinement and superficial better citizens. 





THOUGHTS IN RHYME. 


BY THE LATE JOHN STERLING. 


’ O, a house the masons rear, 
4 Wall and chamber, roof and gate ; 
See a little world appear, 
Perfect be it as the great. 


Soldier, onward boldly fighting ! 
Man the rule o’er ill must win ; 

But forget not, too, the righting 
Of the ill thou hast within. 


Hammering strongly, tempering duly, 
Works the smith as art commands ; 
May the blade he forges truly 
Neer be curst in faithless hands. 


Work with pencil, tongue or pen ; 
But if dull the hearts of men, 

Of thy work thyself be sure : 

So shalt thou and it endure. 


Swift his axe the woodman plying, 
Soon on earth the tree is lying ; 
May the work of toil and season 
Serve some better work of reason. 


Merchant, ’mid thy glistening treasures, 
Let them not be lonely pleasures ; 
Nature there where many sought them 
For the good of many wrought them. 


Sculptor, whom thy shapings please, 
Fair as aught of man may be, 

What thou canst not give to these 
Is the shaping power in thee. 


Sage physician, thou discernest 
Nature's mildest ways and sternest. 
O how grand the tasks that win thee; 
Be thy spirit grand within thee. 


Unwise the soul, if thought of dream be wrought ; 
How blest the change, if ever dream were thought. 


Child of your age, despise it not. It burst 
Forth from eternity as did the first. 


Each voice of Nature sometimes jars the soul 
Which feeds on music when it hears the whole. 
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High throbs the spirit when it sees from far 
That what we truliest have is what we are. 


How well if ripened years could win new power, 
As fast as in a child each playful hour. 


The cold north wind, from Sorrow’s frozen mouth, 
Oft blows the vessel tow’rd the genial south. 


In Nature's theatre, and there alone, 
What lies concealed would match whate’er is shown. 


How much God's thought exceeds the thought of man, 
So much are men more than the schemes they plan 


Unthinking bust! by mind how keen was wrought 
Thy torpid mass to kindle vital thought. 


A glance of love, an inward sigh, weighs down 
Much full-blown virtue’s impudent renown. 


E’en grief’s hard stamp and passion’s wounds are*fair, 
If peace has dawned with growing daylight there. 
Men show as murky clouds in sunshine dressed, 

The light of reason suffered not possessed. 


All mysteries have their keys by ordered lot, 
But each its own; beware, confound them not! 


To dark, blind nature, wherefore say—Begone ! 
*T is but the fruit-wall man is trained upon. 


Grow rich—’tis well—no doubt there’s need of chaff; 
But life is more than its inferior half. 


One bears a torch along our nightly way, 
And one but radiates darkness while ’tis day. 


In conquering weakness man may well succeed ; 
To conquer conquest’s pride is hard indeed. 


Though nations all have some peculiar speech, 
Yet each may be translated into each. 


That men are fallen is plain, but this be said, 
One on his feet, another on his head. 


Infect a poppy with morphine, it dies, 
And man by ills that from himself arise. 


We, busy dwarfs, gigantic shadows chase, 
As if we thus could grow a giant race. 


So clear and strong the stainless diamond's ray, 
It long may be concealed, but ne'er decay. 





POOR-LAWS IN IRELAND.* 


WE have in these two short publi- 
cations an authentic account 
of the appalling state of human so- 
ciety still existing, probably in- 
creasing, in some parts of Ireland, as 
the consequence of the potatoe blight 
—drawn up by the two men in the 
empire who, without any obligation 
of duty, have seen the most of the 
horrors which they describe, and 
made the greatest exertions to re- 
lieve them, and prevent their re- 
currence. 

We say that this statement is ap- 
palling, and we may add that it is 
most humiliating, not to our rulers 
only, but to all who profess to have 
cultivated political science, or taken 
any patriotic interest in the welfare 
of their fellow-citizens. It is still 


more humbling, still more distress- 
ing to such as desire to extend over 
the earth those practical benefits 
and blessings which we are taught 
to regard as the result of Christian 
government, and the test of real 
Christianity among the governed. 


This visitation of Providence has 
extended over the greater part of 
Europe; but in portions of the British 
dominions only, and especially in 
Ireland, it has produced and left be- 
hind it consequencesso lamentable and 
so peculiar, that we cannot doubt that 
it must have co-operated there with 
some local pre-existing evils, which 
might have been counteracted, and 
may still be remedied ; and yet our 
legislators, studying the subject at- 
tentively year after year, can neither 
agree as to the causes, nor do any- 
thing for the relief, of these evils. 
The description by Mr. Scrope ap- 
pears fully justified by the facts be- 
fore us :— 

To me some parts of the country 
seemed an enormous graveyard; the 
numerous gables of the unroofed dwell- 
ings were indeed records of decay and 
death, far more melancholy than any 
graveyard can show. Looking on them 
the doubt arose in my mind, Am I in a 
civilized country? Have we really a 


free constitution? Can such scenes be 
paralleled in Siberia or Caffraria ? 


This has taken place in a a 
in which it is allowed on all han 
that there is abundance of unculti- 
vated land, only requiring human 
labour to make its produce equal to 
that of the richest parts of Europe; 
while there is equally satisfactory 
evidence, that the great majority of 
the people, thus perishing from want 
in the midst of plenty, are able and 
willing to furnish this labour. Yet, 
at this advanced period of the history 
of our species, and in the nation in 
which it is generally allowed that 
political science has been most 
successfully cultivated, and practical 
government is best understood, and 
where we fiatter ourselves, likewise, 
that the acts of Government and the 
condition of society are most gene- 
rally influenced by the spirit of 
Christianity, all our legislators are 
at fault. «We blame no individuals,— 
we feel very strongly that there 
never was an occasion when it was 
more the duty of all who look into 
public affairs to call on ‘ Vice to 
pause, and Folly to think, and Pa 

to be silent.’ We believe that a 
parties in the legislature feel it to 
be their paramount duty to provide 
ut cives feliciter vivant, and that it is 
matter of sincere regret to them all, 
to find how lamentably different 
from this is the condition of so man 
of our fellow-citizens in Ireland. 
We only state the fact, that with 
all their expressed, and we believe 
sincere, desire to benefit these suf- 
ferers, they do not know how to set 
about it; they cannot devise means 
of bringing together the waste lands 
and idle hands that abound in all 
those districts. They have, after 
much hesitation and long delay, 
enacted poor-laws, which we think 
all must allow, if really proper now 
were proper centuries ago, and: are, 
therefore, the severest possible re- 
flection on the previous legislation for 
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that country. These laws, in the 
districts in question, cannot be worked 
without additional regulations, fur- 
nishing thereby the strongest possible 
indication of the peculiar and miser- 
able condition into which the popu- 
lation had been allowed to pass. 
Millions of money have been so dis- 
tributed as to produce no permanent 
effect on the existing misery; and 
all that our legislators seem now 
capable of doing is to throw obstacles 
in the way of plans which others 
may propose. Certainly, while we 
admit and lament the imperfection 
of human science in many depart- 
ments, we may truly add, that among 
all who profess to be either the in- 
structors or the rulers of mankind, 
none have so little cause to pride 
themselves on superior knowledge 
as those who profess to teach or to 
practise the science of politics. From 
which we infer, not so much that any 
change, either in the form of our 
government or the persons of our 
governors, is desirable, as that all 
who feel interested in the subject, 
and have reflected on it, and espe- 
cially all who have had opportu- 
nities of making observations bear- 
ing om the questions which are dis- 
= in regard to the miseries of 
eland, are morally justified in laying 
before the public the result of their in- 
quiries; and adding their mite to that 
mass of experience by which, as we 
trust, these questions will ultimately 
be decided, and the misfortunes of the 
—" generation turned to the 
nefit of those that are to follow. 
The first question which presents 
itself, on reading such statements as 
those before us, is simply this. It 
being admitted that the legislature 
did wisely in enacting a general 
poor-law for Ireland, so as to impose 
and equalize, on all who eould bear 
it, the burden of supporting such of 
their fellow-citizens as are from any 
cause unable to provide for them- 
selves, and therefore in danger of 
perishing from want — what is the 
objection to employing those of the 
poor who are ablebodied in remune- 
rative labour, and so making the 
money, which we are obliged to 
expend on their subsistence, avail- 
able for the improvement of the re- 
sources of the country, and the pre- 
vention of such distress in future ? 
We can distinctly perceive the wis- 
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dom and justice of not allowing the 
labour of paupers to be a benefit to 
individuals in the higher ranks; but 
if it can be applied to purposes mani- 
festly beneficial to the public at large, 
and especially if it cam be restricted 
to the benefit of the paupers them- 
selves, and of those who.are bound to 
support them, ze. of the ratepayers 
in all parts of the country, we never 
could understand what reasonable 
and tenable objection could be made 
to its being so used; and many rea- 
sons have been given for thinking 
that means still exist for so applying 
the labour of the ablebodied paupers 
in Ireland—viz. by the purchase and 
reclamation of the improvable waste 
lands, known by official surveys to 
abound in all partf of that country,— 
so as to justify a sfnguine expectation 
of its being effettual for such im- 
provement of country as may 
both mitigate ir present sufferings, 
and effectually’relieve the ratepayers, 
who in future‘will be bound to pro- 
vide against such evils. 

Our main object at present is to 
inquire how far this view of the 
subject is supported by the facts now 
established by competent observers. 
And this is of the more importance 
and interest at this moment, as we 
have another example of the same 
evils existing in Scotland, happily 
not yet extended so far, nor hitherto 
so inadequately met, but threatening 
a similar conclusion, which has been 
hitherto averted only by voluntary 
aid from quarters not likely again to 
afford similar assistance; because 
much of this aid has come from persons 
unconnected with those parts of the 
country, and who must feel that by 
this kind of bounty they are in fact 
only relieving the higher ranks of 
these districts of a burden which in 
all other parts of the empire falls 
first upon them. If, as seems most 
probable, the care of the ablebodied 
unemployed, as well as of other de- 
scriptions of poor, shall soon be 
thrown on the higher ranks of the 
districts where they live in Scotland, 
as it now is both in England and 
Ireland, the same difficulties will 
soon present themselves in the High- 
lands as are now so strongly felt in 
Ireland. 

The nature of the evil is every- 
where the same. It is an agricul- 
tural population, greatly exceeding 
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the existing demand for their labour, 
who have been long supported only 
by virtue of the prolific powers of 
the potatoe, who have been ‘ crofters 
and cotters’ on land which they do 
not know how to cultivate, and have 
no means to improve. Their land- 
lords, generally pressed by their 
creditors, by the usual burdens of 
their order, and now by the poor- 
rate, and equally powerless for the 
improvement of the land, maintain 
that the first step to a better order 
of things is to clear the land of its 
present occupiers, whereby its value 
will be increased, and a better order 
of farmers and system of culture be 
introduced; and that if the small 
farmers thus dispossessed remain in 
the country, they will be better 
situated as day-labourers under such 
farmers than in their present condi- 
tion. To this the practical answer is 
merely that the state of matters is 
such, that before this change can be 
effected great numbers of these 
people will perish of famine. The 
statements in both the papers before 
us are enough to shew that this last 
proposition, at least, is in many parts 
mo exaggeration; and we beg our 
readers, as our first commentary on 
this lamentable history, particularly 
to remark, that both in Ireland 
and in Scotland the growth of a 
population so clearly redundant— 
not indeed as proportioned to the 
actual capabilities of the soil, but as 
proportioned to the existing demand 
for labour—hasbeen gradually taking 
place during the complete absence of 

or-rates. The people who are thus 
amentably in excess were almost all 
born, and the habits of their fathers 
and motherswere certainly all formed, 
before there was any poor-law in 
Ireland. It isaneglected population 
which has thus run to seed. 

To the same purpose we find that 
in the island of Lewis, in the He- 
brides, Mr. Matheson, the present 
proprietor of the whole island, has 
handsomely advanced 1200/. to in- 
demnify the Board of Ordnance for 
a rapid survey of the whole island, 
‘because he found that scarcely any- 
thing had been done ‘before his time 
to improve the soil or the condition 
of the people, and to employ bene- 
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ficially the great mass that had been 
allowed to accumulate was an object 
of the first importance.’ * 

Nothing of the kind has ever been 
seen, and we are confident that no- 
thing of the kind ever will be seen, 
in those countries where the first 
beginnings of the evil of over-popu- 
lation constitute a claim on the land- 
holders, and where it is clearly the 
interest of all those, therefore, to 
discourage and repress, in limine, the 
growth of this ‘ parasitic population.’ 
What Mr. Scrope designates as the 
‘irresponsibility and consequent care- 
lessness of the landed proprietor for 
the welfare, or even the existence, of 
the human beings who on those pre- 
carious means of support pullulate 
on his estate,’ seems to be the first 
condition requisite for the production 
of the evils we are now to describe. 

We have numerous statements, no 
doubt (some of them grossly exag- 
gerated, as furnishing a ready excuse 
for parsimony), as to the numbers, 
and the vices and follies, of paupers 
where there is an effective poor-law, 
and certainly it is one of the duties of 
the administrators of such a law to 
make it act as a check on intempe- 
rance and improvidence. But what 
are those evils as compared with the 
condition to which the destitute poor 
may be reduced in a country where 
(as in the instance before us) their 
numbers and their habits have been 
formed and determined during the 
utter absence of any poor - law? 
There are many means (no one of 
which can be relied on per se) for im- 
proving and elevating the condition 
and character of the working classes, 
but they all require, more or less, aid 
and guidance from the richer and more 
intelligent classes ; and what security 
can any country have, for the requi- 
site steady operation of this aiding 
and guiding power, except the know- 
ledge, on the part of those higher 
classes, that when these means are 
not used, and the working classes in 
consequence degenerate into paupers, 
they must be paid for? 

In quoting the statement of facts 
as to the Kilrush union we beg it 
may be remembered, that although 
the largest, it is only one of twenty- 
seven unions in Connaught and 


* Evidence of Clerk to the Ordnance before Select Committee of the House of 
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Munster, in which the same scenes 
are now acted, and the same pro- 
spect exists, as to the effects on the 
population. 


The process now going on in this 
union (says Mr. Scrope), is not the 
mere pulling down of the houses of a 
few defaulting tenants, to whom the 
workhouse is open, and to whom the 
poor-laws offer a certain resource; it 
is the general and systematic depopula- 
tion of the whole country, by the razing 
of entire villages, and the expulsion of 
the inhabitants, not into the workhouses, 
for they are choke full and will hold no 
more, but on the bare roads, or into 
wretched huts, raised in ditches or bogs, 
where they die by inches; no poor-rate 
that can be collected being adequate 
to their maintenance, and the auxiliary 
funds provided from other sources [of 
which we shall say something immedi- 
ately] being insufficient to support life. 
—P. 26. 


The poor-law authorities stated 
that the number turned out in this 
way during the last two years in this 
union had been above 20,000, out of 
a population of 82,000. 


The general ruin and devastation on 
the face of the country (says Mr. Scrope) 
would almost make exaggeration impos- 
sible. In each day’s drive I passed the 
site of many hundred habitations un- 
roofed or level with the ground; and my 
informants assured me, that to the best 
of their knowledge the greater number 
of evicted and destitute poor of last year 
are dead. 


In confirmation of these state- 
ments we shall only quote a few 
words from the Report of Count 
Strzelecki :— 


While hundreds of thousands were 
deprived of food and health by the failure 
of the potatoe crop, about 90,000 holders 
of lands had lost their hearths, by evic- 
tion or voluntary surrender, and become 
houseless; some taking refuge in the 
workhouses, others, dreading domestic 
separation, availing themselves of the 
out-door relief only, and this in a state 
of emaciation, nudity, and _ sickness, 
hardly credible; crowding together and 
crouching under heaps of rotten straw 
from their unroofed cabins, under bridges, 
burrowing on the road side, or in ditches 
of the cold and wet bogs. Perishing 
from want of food, unfortunately, was the 
lot of many.* 


We request the particular atten- 
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tion of our readers to what follows, 
because it fully justifies what we 
stated above, that in consequence of 
the state into which this neglected 
population had passed in the absence 
of any poor-law,—while utterly un- 
rotected by the State,—the poor- 
aw now enacted cannot be worked 
there, as in other districts; and at 
the same time it seems to us dis- 
tinctly to refute (as regards these dis- 
tricts) the only real objection we 
ever could understand to employing 
the ablebodied poor in reproductive 
labour. 

Though we cannot suppose that 
the indoor relief, and the unproduc- 
tive labour, which the Government 
authorities regard with so much fa- 
vour, are necessary as a test of destitu- 
tion in these districts, and among a 
people, numbers of whom are continu- 
ally ‘perishing from want of food ; 
still we admit the difficulty, that by 
out-door relief and reproductive la- 
bour we may benefit individual pro- 
prietors at the expense of the com- 
munity, and interfere with the free 
market of labour and the free trade 
in land. But in the districts of 
which we now speak this difficulty 
does not exist, because the State has 
recognized the inability of the pro- 
prietors to perform their duties to 
the poor, and such of these as are 
maintained in life are supported at 
the expense of the State. There are, 
therefore, as regards the poor, no 
individual proprietors; and the trade 
in land is not free, and can only be 
set free by improving the condition 
of the people. It is the State that 
has assumed the duty, and incurred 
the responsibility, of landlords ; and 
therefore we say it is the right, as it 
certainly is within the power, of the 
State, to make the labour of the 
ablebodied poor in these districts 
available for their own support, and 
thereby to relieve itself at once of a 
grievous responsibility, and of a 
heavy pecuniary burden. Having 
undertaken the duty of the landlords 
towards the poor, the State is surely 
at liberty to remunerate itself, by 
appropriating what in other circum- 
stances would be landlords’ profits; 
which may be done in the most 
equitable and even beneficent man- 
ner possible, by purchasing a portion 
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of their land at the price which it 
will now command in the market, 
and improving it in such a manner 
as to serve as a model to them for 
the proper cultivation of the rest :— 


The system now carried on by the law 
and the Government in the district holds 
out a direct premium to extermination. 
In this union of Kilrush the poor-law is 
a dead letter, or nearly so; it is said to 
be impossible to collect more than two 
or three shillings in the pound upon the 
valuation—perhaps three or four, or ten 
times that amount, is made up of treasury 
grants. This, then, appears to every 
landlord, agent, or manager of estate, 
the favourable moment for clearing it 
of the small tenants or cotters, who 
are looked upon as incumbrances. By 
sweeping them off now, the property in- 
curs no higher charge for poor-rates, 
while it acquires the envied condition of 
being clear, or comparatively clear of in- 
habitants, and of far greater value, there- 
fore, in the market; mercy and for- 
bearance are not to be expected from 
persons under this strong inducement. 
No wonder that under these circum- 
stances the work of eviction and depopu- 
lation goes on so sweepingly.—Scrore, 
p- 28. 

Now when we say that the able- 
bodied poor, rendered destitute by 
this process of eviction, and only 
half-supported by the State, might 
be employed on the reproductive 
labour which lies close beside them, 
in such a manner as to preserve their 
own lives and was reimburse 
the State for all that may be ex- 
pended on them, we say no more 
than we hold to be conclusively de- 
monstrated by Mr. Scrope in the 
following collection of facts. 

He describes first the parish farm 
of Titchfield, in Hampshire, re- 
claimed from waste land, and now in 
successful operation for twelve years; 
the result of which has been, that 
ablebodied pauperism has been long 
wholly prevented in the parish of 
Titchfield, without any outlay be- 
yond 342/. originally subscribed to 
set the undertaking on foot,— 

Which capital, with interest from the 
date of subscription, is far more than 
covered by the value of the crops and 
stock now on the ground, and the im- 
proved value of the land itself. 

It would be easy, by extending or con- 
tracting the process of reclamation, to 
meet any amount of population, large or 
small, the reclaimed land being sold, or 
leased after taking a crop or two from 
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it, so as to avoid retaining any large ex- 
tent in cultivation asa farm. The ma- 
naging bailiff assured me, that if he had 
leave to break up the moorish waste 
around, he could engage to employ any 
number of labourers at any time, and 
make the work amply repay the cost.— 
Scrope, p. 5. 


In like manner, near Sheffield, 
Mr. Scrope visited a tract of moor- 
land, taken on lease from the Duke 
of Norfolk, with an understanding 
that the lessees; whenever they shall 
have reclaimed that portion, shall be 
at liberty to sublet or sell their in- 
terest in it on the same terms. 

They have fifty acres, and have 
prudently erected their building for 
the accommodation of their working 
gang on a two-acre piece, of which 
they have secured a ninety-nine 
years’ lease ; in such a central posi- 
tion as to be equally convenient to a 
second and third fifty-acre tract as 
to the first. 

The part reclaimed was covered 
with abundant crops; and Mr. Wat- 
kinson, the clerk of guardians, said 
he could employ five hundred men 
almost as easily as fifty, or reduce 
that number to five without loss. 

On the relief given in the High- 
lands by the voluntary fund raised 
in Edinburgh, we shall only say just 
now that, according to Captain El- 
liott’s statement, it has been so dis- 
tributed as to excite the industry of 
the people, and afford some security 
against the future consequences of 
the failure of the potatoe. This has 
been done in many cases by assisting 
landed proprietors ; but in other cases 
these proprietors availing themselves 
of what Mr. Scrope calls (we think 
justly) the deficiency of the Scotch 
law, which gives the ablebodied no 
right to relief,—refused to co-operate 
with the relief board; on whose 
shoulders they threw the whole bur- 
den of maintaining their tenantry: 
except in this respect, however, there 
has been no difference between the 
manner of proceeding in the High- 
lands and in the distressed unions in 
Ireland. The relief administered in 
Ireland was derived, not from poor- 
rates, but from the auxiliary funds 
of the Government or British Asso- 
ciation, and it fully equalled in ex- 
tent the relief afforded to the High- 
lands. There was, therefore, in Mr. 
Scrope’s opinion, no necessity, and 
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according to our view of the case no 
political expediency, for the adoption 
of one principle in one of the cases 
and of another in the other. 

It was in the power of the Go- 
vernment to apply to the distressed 
unions in Ireland the same system of 
reproductive relief to the ablebodied 
which has been acted upon by the 
Central Board of the Highlands, and 
by which Mr. Scrope states, after 
examination, ‘ that Captain Elliott’s 
promise, as above stated, has been to 
a great extent fulfilled.—Scrors, 
pp. 9 and 15. 

Now as to the application of these 
facts to Ireland. Mr. Scrope ex- 
amined the workhouse of Limerick, 
where a week before his visit there 
had been 3145 adults resident, nearly 
one-half of them adult males capa- 
ble of out-door work: he found 
them, however, at six o'clock of a 
harvest day already getting to bed for 
want of something todo. He men- 
tioned to Mr. Connor, the able clerk 
of the union, the nature of the em- 
ployment he had seen carried on by 
the ablebodied paupers at Sheffield, 
and asked if similar facilities could 
not be obtained near Limerick. A 
range of hills was pointed out, not 
three miles from the workhouse, all 
the upper part of which is waste 
moorland perfectly reclaimable Here 
were the means of productive em- 
mip for the thousand and odd 
male paupers now shut up idly in 
the Limerick workhouse, as well as 
for additional numbers maintained 
on out-door relief. Why should not 
that be done in the Limerick union 
which is done, and well done, too, in 
the Sheffield ? 

The usual objection made to mea- 
sures that are proposed for arrest- 
ing the progress of extermination 
among the people, is merely that the 
law must not interfere with private 

roperty, and cannot refuse to assist 
andlords to recover their land from 
defaulting tenants. This is granted ; 
but we beg to add, that the law 
now admits its obligation to protect 
the lives of the lower orders, as well 
as the property of the higher; and 
poe, as we do, that all our 
aws ave based on Christian princi- 
ple, and knowing that the soul of 
every one of these outcasts is as 
precious in the eye of Heaven as 
that of the highest in the land, we 
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cannot doubt that it is the duty of 
a Christian Government to carry 
the laws for this latter purpose 
equally into effect, as those for the 
former. Let us inquire how far this 
is done :— 

By the law of the land (says Mr. 
Scrope) the full amount required for the 
due support of the poor is leviable from 
the landed property of the district. And 
by the act of last session, the land itself 
is made saleable for the recovery of this 
full amount. 


If this law were carried fully into 
effect, our readers must see that 
it would enable the Government, 
when it is obliged to assume the duty 
of guardians of the poor, to take 
possession of the land, which may be 
cultivated for this special purpose. 
We find, however, that in many 
unions in Ireland the Government 
is levying, through the Commis- 
sioners, no more than a fourth or a 
third of the sum which is actually 
expended on the poor—making up 
the rest either by the rate in aid, 
from other parts of the country, or 
by grants from the Treasury ; and no 
sales of the land, to make up the 
deficiency of the rates, have taken 
place.—Scrops, p. 32. 

Now if the law be thus suspended 
in its operation against the landlords, 
is it not strict justice that it should 
be suspended in its operation in their 
favour,—i.e. that they should not be 
allowed to use the authority of the 
law, the sheriffs, police constables, 
and queen’s troops, to turn out their 
defaulting tenants from their hold- 
ings, and expose them to lingering 
deaths ? 

But, further, we find that when 
these houseless wanderers present 
themselves at the poorhouses, the 
aid which they receive in these dis- 
tricts is utterly inadequate; the ma- 
jority of them have out-door relief 
only, and this consists of ‘a daily 
dole of raw meal, of the value of 
less than Id. a-head, without any 
allowance for clothing, lodging, or 
fuel.” ‘The Poor-law relief, says 
Count Strzelecki, ‘excluded entirely 
from consideration, from want of 
power and means, the naked state of 
those on the out-door relief.’ Mr. 
Scrope tells us that as no ‘clothing 
nor means of providing it is per- 
mitted to be given to out-door paupers 
—many on the relief list for years 
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past—no wonder they are but half 
covered by rags, which seem drop- 
ping off in fragments as they move. 
What can become of them? The 
hollow cheeks and emaciated limbs 
of many, especially the children, 
too clearly reply’ (p. 30). Of 
twenty thousand evicted destitute 
poor in the union of Kilrush alone 
within the last two years, Mr. Serope’s 
informants, the ‘ indefatigable and 
humane’ Captain Kennedy and the 
other inspectors, assured him that 
the greater number were dead, and 
they fully anticipated that, notwith- 
standing all their efforts, one-half of 
the remaining population must perish 
during the present winter and spring. 
It seems to us perfectly obvious 
that the Government is equally bound 
to use the powers which the law has 
given them, in favour of the poor as 
in favour of the rich ; and we there- 
fore concur with Mr. Scrope in think- 
ing that the vice-guardians of these 
unions, who are now distributing 
funds supplied by Government, or 
by the rate in aid (the local rates 
being insufficient), ought to be called 
on to supply adequate clothing, shel- 
ter, and food for all who are really 
destitute; to strike the necessary 
rates to the full amount required, and 
to recover those rates, by the power 
granted them by the law of last ses- 
sion, ‘ by civil bill decree registered 
in the superior courts, and by the sale 
of a sufficiency of the interest of the 
defaulters in the lands on which the 
rates are due.’ If other purchasers 
for the land appear let them use the 
purchase-money, and possess them- 
selves of more, fitted for their pur- 
= Then, having possession of the 
ands, ‘ with all the rights of owners, 
let them set to work the ablebodied 
paupers in draining, trenching, re- 
claiming, and permanently improving 
such lands;’ and let Government 
provide experienced land-improvers 
to instruct them as to the com- 
mencement of these operations, which 
will be for the benefit of the poor of 
these unions, and the relief of the 
rate-payers in all timecoming. This 
would require advances from the 
Treasury to carry on the works, but 
only to unions to which such advances 
are at present made; besides which 
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advances, ‘made on the credit of 
the landed property taken posses- 
sion of and improved by the ex- 
penditure, would be on unimpeach- 
able security,’ instead of being, as at 
present, mere gifts. The lands to be 
selected for this purpose ought, of 
course, to be portionsof the waste land 
already reported on by Lord Devon's 
Commission, as amounting to nearly 
1,500,000 acres reclaimable for the 
spade and plough, and 2,500,000 re- 
claimable for pasture. In the union 
of Kilrush, the condition of which 
has been stated above, there can be 
no difficulty about finding land ade- 
quate for the purpose, for in that 
district, says Mr. Scrope, ‘there is 
very little if any land not susceptible 
of tillage. The soil is deep and 
friable, easily worked by the spade 
or plough, and of very good quality ;’ 
and the area is 180,000 acres, 
while the population, 82,000 in 
1841, is probably now not 60,000,* 
—i.e. three acres to each unit of the 
population, or 15 to 20 toa family 
(p. 33); besides which the sea-fish- 
eries on the coast might be made to 
yield a large additional resource. 
We can hardly think that any 
reflecting man will object to this de- 
cisive step—already, as it appears, 
by law within the power of the legal 
authorities — on the ground that it 
would be an infringement on the 
rights of property. ‘The distinguish- 
ing mark of a property, of which, 
on this system, a compulsory sale 
and a purchase by the vice-guar- 
dians of the union for the benefit 
of the poor becomes legal, is the fact 
of its proprietor being unable to 
fulfil the legal obligation incumbent 
on him for the relief of the poor, 
and therefore being himself in need 
of extraneous aid ; and when confined 
to property of this description it 
seems obvious that this measure will 
very generally be an effectual relief 
to the proprietor himself. It is well 
known that a stronger measure, viz. 
the compulsory sale of waste lands 
all over Ireland, not merely to be 
used as pauper farms, but to be ap- 
propriated to the peasantry in such 
lots as they can reclaim by their 
labour, and which they are after- 
wards to enjoy as perpetual tenants 


* The parish of Carrigaholt, which had 13,000 inhabitants before the potatoe rot, 
has now, according to the minister there, only 9000. 
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at a quit-rent, has been strongly re- 
commended by Mr. Thornton, Mr. 
Mill, and others.* Every one must 
see the justice of Mr. Thornton’s 
remarks on this subject :— 


Of the perfect competence of parlia- 
ment to make some arrangement of this 
kind there can be no question. An au- 
thority which compels individuals to part 
with their most valued property on the 
slightest pretext of public convenience, 
and permits railway proprietors to throw 
down family mansions and cut up fa- 
vourite pleasure-grounds, need not be 
very scrupulous about forcing the sale of 
boggy meadows or mountain pastures, in 
order to obtain the means of curing the 
destitution and misery of an entire people. 


Whether this use of part of the 
waste lands may not appear expe- 
dient, subsequently to their purchase 
by the guardians of the poor, for 
which we are now contending, is a 
question on which it is not necessary 
to enter. But let us remember that 
a stronger measure still has been re- 
commended and supported, not on 
merely speculative grounds, — viz. 
that of making the whole ‘land of 
Ireland the property of the existing 
tenants, subject to the rents now really 
paid (not the nominal rents), as a 
fixed rent charge, with compensation 
to the landlords for the present value 
of the chances of increase they would 
thus be required to forego;’ and 
that Mr. Mill, although he decides 
on the appropriation of waste lands 
only in the way last mentioned as 
distinctly preferable, yet, after full 
consideration of this sweeping reform 
all over Ireland (what has been called 
a valuation and a perpetuity), ob- 
serves, that the rupture of social 
relations by it would hardly be more 
violent ‘ than that effected in Prussia 
within the present century by the 
ministers Stein and Hardenberg ; 
and that to enlightened foreigners 
visiting Ireland, such as Von Rau- 
mer and Gustave de Beaumont, a 
remedy of this sort seems so exactly 
and obviously what the disease re- 
quires, that they have some difficulty 
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in comprehending how it is that the 
thing is not done at once.’t 
But if the step which Mr. Scro 

recommends, as clearly within the 
power of the Government at this 
moment, were taken for the employ- 
ment of a portion of the ablebodied 
destitute in each of the distressed 
unions, on farms purchased by Go- 
vernment and placed at the disposal 
of the guardians — and if the theory 
of in-door reliefand unproductive em- 
ployment as the only relief suited to 
the case of ablebodied men were but 
abandoned—another portion of these 
people might be advantageously em- 
ployed—just as is done at this mo- 
ment by the expenditure of the relief 
fund in the Highlands—in arterial 
drainage, roads, and other reproduc- 
tive works, useful to the entire dis- 
tricts, not to individuals only. 


On the estates of Lord Clare, and one 
or two others (says Mr. Scrope), I saw 
much doing in the way of drainage 
works, executed under the Land Im- 
provement Act. But I was assured, on 
authority fully to be depended on, that 
every acre of the extensive track stretch- 
ing round for miles wanted, and would 
repay the cost of, similar improvements, 
fully as much as the comparatively small 
surface on which they are as yet in ope- 
ration. 

This, it will be observed, is where 
ablebodied men are literally starving 
on all sides for want of work, and 
others are maintained by the thou- 
sands in idleness, at the cost of the 
industrious community, on local rates, 
rates in aid, or the national taxation. 
For example, 3145 ablebodied adults 
(nearly half adult males) crammed 
the workhouse at Limerick, and 
‘all the best houses in the district 
of Ennistry, were filled with paupers, 
and mostly with male adults,—the 
women and children being relieved 
out of doors, and the men alone 
locked up, positively to prevent their 
doing any work.’ 

Contrast this with the ‘ numerous 
useful works, new roads, paths, boat 
piers, embankments, main drains, 


* The 1,500,000 acres of waste land known to be arable, as Mr. Mill observes, 
would furnish crofts or cotter-farms of five acres each to 300,000 families, and thereby 
provide for 1,500,000 people, allowing five to a family. Suppose, he adds, such a 
number drafted off to independence, and a very moderate relief by emigration, and the 
introduction of English capital and farming over the remaining surfaces of Ireland 
would at once cease to be chimerical.—Political Economy, vol. i. p. 393. 

+ Political Economy, vol. i. p. 389. 
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&c., which were executed in the year 
1848 alone, in the distressed High- 
land districts, under the labour-test 
system (the means required having 
been voluntarily subscribed, but dis- 

nsed on that system), ‘the expend- 
iture on which,’ as Captain Elliott 
expresses it, ‘ will be spun into a re- 
productive return to the people next 
year.” 

On the principle advocated by Mr. 
Scrope, every one of the distressed 
unions in Ireland might have an 
agricultural instructor, appointed by 
Government, attached to it, and its 
lands become a normal school for the 
instruction of the peasantry. Then 
would be realized the anticipations 
of an eminently practical farmer, 
Mr. Blacker, of Armagh, who ex- 
presses his surprise, that while ‘ Par- 
liament has allotted large sums to 
education in Ireland, the cheapest 
and most efficient of all modes of 
communicating the necessary agri- 
cultural information should have 
been entirely overlocked, while a 
trifling sum devoted to the object 
would have been the means of esta- 
blishing an efficient agriculturist in 
every poor-law union in Ireland, and 
brought examples of the most im- 
proved cultivation within reach of 
the most remote corners of the king- 
dom. He adds, ‘that if this were 
accompanied by any arrangement by 
which the waste lands of the country 
might be rendered available for the 
location of settlers, there is no say- 
ing to what extent the improvement 
might reach.’ * 

Further, there is another applica- 
tion of public funds to reproductive 
industry, of which we have an ex- 
ample in the operations of the High- 
land Relief Board, and which, as it 
appears to us, may be quite safel 
and effectually imitated in Ireland, 
viz. the employment of the destitute 
crofters on the permanent improve- 
ment of their own crofts by test-work, 
i.e. allowing them to earn only a 
bare pauper’s subsistence, but with a 
sure prospect of farther profit from 
their labour in an increased produce 
of their holdings. To secure this ‘it 
was required of the landholder, whose 
tenants were thus assisted, that he 


in Ireland, pp. 13, 14. 
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should grant them leases, at the exist- 
ng rents, for terms of from eight to 
fifteen years—a plan involving the 
great experiment of security or fixity 
of tenure. In Skye this has been 
acted on over the whole of Lord 
M‘Donald’s estates, and in Suther- 
land on those of James Matheson, 
Esq. ;’ and in this, as in many other 
cases, ‘the ardour with which the 
usually lazy Highlanders set to work 
under this system in draining and 
trenching their own holdings, and 
reclaiming the land—having the cer- 
tainty of reaping the fruits of their 
industry, is vividly described in 
Captain Elliott’s Reports..—Scrorg, 
. 15. 
. Here, of course, we encounter the 
question of the grande and petite cul- 
ture on which, as well as on so many 
others, in relation to this subject, 
the best authorities disagree. The 
usual opinion, both in Ireland and 
the Highlands, is, that the first re- 
quisite to improvement is, large farms 
and farmers of skill and capital ; 
which, as Mr. Mill observes, is 
‘rather a scheme for the improve- 
ment of Irish agriculture than of the 
condition of the Irish people.’ Count 
Strzelecki says that the transfer of 
encumbered property, and the con- 
solidation of large farms, is ‘an 
essential preliminary to the full de- 
velopement of the resources of the 
soil;’ whereas Sir Robert Kane 
maintains, that ‘the improvement of 
the small spade-labour farms, not 
their abolition for the purpose of 
substituting larger farms, is the only 
policy suited to the circumstances of 
Ireland, or even to the interests of 
its landholders ;’t and Mr. Scrope 
describes the operations under Dr. 
M‘Kenzie, at Gairloch, as actually 
enabling nearly 500 crofter- tenants 
(i.e. between 4000 and 5000 souls), 
‘not only to maintain themselves 
during the last disastrous years, but 
greatly to improve their original 
position. Many of them are now 
in a fair way of comparative comfort 
and prosperity ; and Dr. M. expresses 
his conviction that the property 
could, in like manner, ‘ maintain 
twenty times its present population.’ 
Numerous and decisive facts, to 


t See his paper in Agricultural and Industrial Journal of Ireland. 
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the same purpose, in Ireland itself, 
and in many other European coun- 
tries, are stated by Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, in his pamphlet entitled 
Depopulation not Necessary (sect. i. 
md iv.). And still more humiliating 
facts, to the same purpose, as to 
China are stated, after personal ex- 
amination, by Mr. Martin (Jreland 
before and after the Union, p. 88). 

But the author who has most 
fully studied this subject, ge 
in relation to Ireland, is Mr. Mill 
(see Political Economy, book ii. 
chaps. 8, 9, 10). His general con- 
clusion is favourable to the petite 
culture; but he expresses a strong 
opinion, that by making a proper 
use of the waste lands ‘without 
making the present tenants pro- 
prietors, nearly the whole peasant 
population may be converted into 
peasant proprietors (at a quit-rent) 
elsewhere’ (vol. ii. p. 392); i.e. the 
plan quoted above, and strongly re- 
commended by Mr. Thornton, would 
be virtually adopted. 

Here, then, we beg our readers to 
observe, there are three distinct 
modes,—all of them sanctioned by 
experience of what is going on at this 
moment in Britain, and all, as far 
as we can judge, equally guarded 
against abuse,—in which the able- 
bodied paupers in Ireland may be 
instantly set to work in reproductive 
industry, with every prospect of great 
improvement, not only of their own 
immediate condition, but of their 
country subsequently and perma- 
nently. 1. In land purchased or 
taken possession of for arrears of 
rate by the guardians of the dis- 
tressed unions, in order that they 
may be reclaimed. 2. In arterial 
drainage and other public works, 
reported on by officers appointed by 
Government, as necessary for the 
improvement of entire districts. 3. 
In aid given to some who, although 
reduced to destitution, are retained 
in their holdings by their landlords. 
These, instructed by Government 
officers how to improve their hold- 
ings, might obtain such a length of 
tenure as should secure them against 
the more burdensome and degrading 
forms of pauperism. 

No doubt in all these ways, and 
particularly in this last, aid is given 
to individuals of the higher ranks as 
well as of the lower, which we have 
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admitted to be objectionable; but 
then aid is in every instance given 
only to those districts where the 
higher ranks, unable to discharge 
their public obligations, are at this 
moment excused from them on that 
plea; while this last kind of aid will 
be extended to those among the higher 
orders exclusively, who give to their 
tenants such fixity of tenure as secures 
them, almost entirely, against pauper- 
ism in future. 

In districts where any or all of 
these modes of relief are brought 
into operation, the State will stand 
towards the affected proprietors in 
the same relation that the subscribers 
to the Highland Relief Fund stand 
towards the proprietors of the dis- 
tressed districts in the Highlands 
which they relieve. These sub- 
scribers do not grudge the money 
spent in relief to ablebodied poor, 
who, either in England or Ireland, 
would have been a burden on the 
proprietors as long as they possessed 
any means of supporting them ; 
but they have very properly stipu- 
lated, not only that a return shall 
be given in labour for this relief 
to the ablebodied, but that they 
shall see the labour of these able- 
bodied men employed in such in- 
dustry as may diminish the prospect 
of their being called on again for simi- 
lar donations: therefore, that it shall 
be employed, as far as possible, in 
works beneficial to the whole dis- 
trict, and that when employed in 
cultivating and improving the land 
of individuals whose tenants are in 
need of it, these tenants shall re- 
ceive the benefit of that improve- 
ment, at least for a term of years. 
We maintain that Government will 
act wisely in Ireland by taking simi- 
lar precautions; and if in these last 
eases they were to insist on that 
form of ‘ fixity of tenure’ which has 
been designated as ‘a valuation and 
a perpetuity,’ who can say that they 
would act unjustly ? 

No doubt in all these cases it may 
be said, that Government will inter- 
fere with that free trade in land 
which it is desirable to maintain, 
and give a fictitious value to labour 
in the market. But we answer, 
that such interference occurs only 
in cases where the poor-rate cannot 
be paid ; in other words, in districts 
where the free trade in land is already 
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suspended, by a more powerful cause, 
which these measures will counter- 
act. It is done only where some such 
measures are necessary to tranquillize 
districts, and restore to labour its 
natural value, which has surely dis- 
appeared, when the labourers are 
perishing by thousands in the midst 
of plenty. 

Count Strzelecki, partial as he is to 
the large-farm system, tells us that 
in Ireland at present ‘it is a melan- 
choly fact, that in many instances 
the surrender of land, by eviction or 
voluntarily, shows no other result 
than the absence of cultivation, an 
aggravation of suffering among the 
peasantry, and increase of the expen- 
diture for the maintenance of the 
poor ; notwithstanding that no colony 
of Great Britain offers to industrious 
young men of capital, small or large, 
asurer or more profitable field for in- 
vestment. With this,’ he adds, ‘ I had 
ample means of becoming acquainted 
in my travels.’—Letter, &c. p. 2. 

Why is Ireland (says Mr. Mill) the 
only country in the world to which Eng- 
lish capital does not go? Because it 
cannot go to any purpose, without turn- 
ing out the people. I presume it is not 
seriously proposed to turn them out en 
masse, without being otherwise provided 
for.—Vol. i. p. 384. 


This is but too exactly what in 
many places in Ireland has been 
done. But are there no tenants 
offering for the land that has been 
cleared? In these circumstances it 
is clear, that whatever provides for 
the superfluous cottier population 
must encourage the flow of English 
capital, and set free the trade in 
land. 

Accordingly, in the present state 
of feeling as to the eligibility of these 
farms, the great obstacle to a settle- 
ment consists in the numbers of 
evicted destitute people which hang 
about them. ‘The letting value of 
estates, says Mr. Scrope, ‘may be 
almost said to be inversely as the 
number of people on them.’ 

All that seems to us really neces- 
sary, in order to set on foot the sys- 
tem of employment of the ablebodied 

upers in Ireland in reproductive 
abour (recommended, be it observed, 
both by Sir Robert Peel in the House 
of Commons, and Lord Stanley in 
the House of Lords), is merely that 
those entrusted with the administra- 
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tion of the Poor-law there should 
abandon, as utterly inapplicable to 
Ireland, the system of ‘in-door re- 
lief and unproductive employment’ 
for the ablebodied poor. 

In fact, a very little consideration 
will show that this rule as to out- 
poor relief, precisely because it is 
very often important in England, is 
utterly inapplicable in the present 
circumstances of Ireland. In Eng- 
land the great object is to guard 
against abuses, — to prevent the ad- 
ministration of the Poor-law from 
having an injurious effect, either on 
the ordinary demand for labour or 
on the character of the recipients ; 
but in Ireland the great difficulty at 
this moment is, to make the Poor- 
law effective for its main object, the 
preservation of the lives of the peo- 
ple. It is a mere farce to talk of 
‘tests of destitution, as preferable 
one to another, when the people are 
naked, houseless, and dying by thou- 
sands. And it is absurd to say that 


our giving work to the most miserable 
of these will prevent other employers 
of labourers from coming forward, 
when we know that what prevents 


others from coming forward is the 
multitude of idle and destitute la- 
bourers on the ground, for whom we 
are thus making a provision. Reason 
and common sense teach us that in 
these circumstances they should be 
kept, as far as possible, at reproduc- 
tive work; and that at all events 
under present circumstances there is 
no danger of that employment de- 
generating into an abuse, not alone 
because it is ‘less eligible’ than a 
regular labourer’s wages, but because 
it is permitted only when the proprie- 
tors of the district are so oppressed by 
destitute labourers, that they are re- 
cognized by the State as being them- 
selves in want of extraneous aid, 
from inability to discharge their 
public duties. 

If this crisis were once over, we 
all seem to agree that it cannot occur 
again in Ireland. For there is no re- 
cord of such a crisis having occurred 
in a Christian country before which 
enjoyed exemption from the horrors 
of war, and had an effective poor- 
law in operation. Mr. Scrope tells 
us that ‘in the greater number of 
Irish unions which do maintain their 
own poor, that responsibility acts in 
some degree as a check on the mul- 
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tiplication of paupers by wholesale 
evictions.’ 

Under the New Poor-law (says Mr. 
Mill) there are no means for the landlords 
of escaping ruin, unless by some potent 
stimulant to the industry of the people 
they can largely increase the produce of 
agriculture, and there is no stimulant so 
available, so potent, as a permanent in- 
terest in the soil.—Book ii. p. 38. 

By this means he speculates on a 
new Ireland gradually arising, with 
many peasant proprietors and many 
hired labourers, but without any sud- 
den or forcible interference either 
with the rights of property or the 
existing relation of landlord and 
tenant. 

As we have heard so much of the 
lawless outrages of the Irish agricul- 
tural eee in their misery, fre- 
quently reminding us that ‘the same 
instincts which first assemble men in 
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society are destined to separate them 
in whenever the ends of society 
are not fulfilled, it is important to 
notice the evidence before us, that 
this outrageous conduct is only ex- 
ceptional. ‘The poor in Ireland in 
general,’ says Mr. Scrope, ‘submit to 
the wholesale extermination with a 
poe and resignation which it is 
eart-breaking to witness. And 
Count Strzelecki says that ‘in no 
colony will a settler meet with cheaper 
labour, or with a more willing, tract- 
able, and docile race, when justly 
treated, than the Irish peasantry. 
Already some pioneers, whose farms 
I have visited in Mayo and Galway, 
have converted, within a year, waste 
lands into fields of the finest white 
and grain crops, and have every 
reason to congratulate themselves on 
the hearty Irish welcome they have 
received from all classes.’ 


THE POET’S QUESTIONS. 


CANNOT tell what you say, green woods, 
i cannot tell what you say ; 
But I know that there is a Spirit in you, 
And a Word in you this day. 


I cannot tell what you say, red rocks, 
I cannot tell what you say; 

But I know that there is a Spirit in you, 
And a Word in you this day. 


I cannot tell what you say, brown streams, 
I cannot tell what you say ; 

But I know that in you, too, a Spirit doth live, 
And a Word in you this day. 


The Word’s Answer. 


Oh! green is the colour of hope and truth, 

And rose is the colour of love and youth, 
And brown of the fertile clay. 

Sweet earth is faithful, and fruitful, and young, 

And her bridal day will dawn ere long, 

And thou shalt know what the rocks, and the streams, 
And the whispering green-woods say. 


Gidleigh-on-Teign, 1849. 





